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PART IL~KDLU AND SAIIAJ. 


CHAPTER I. -THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.-DESCRIPTIVE. 

Tlio Kula snb-division nf tito liftngrn district, to a doscrip- Chapter I, A- 
tioii ol ivliicli tills Toliiino is devoted, consists of tbroo Irncts of "T“,. 
country, each of n widely difforent olmmcter from either of tho Descriptive, 
others. For nclmiiiislra'.fvo purposes it is divided into two tnhsiis, ii,o’’Jilren*'part” ot 
culled rcspccUvcl 3 * Kulu and Earn] (the latter former]}' Icnown nsiiiisvotumer 
Pinch from the nniiio of tho villn^o in which tho old tahsil building 
w.as situated), but this division has been made with roforcnco to tho 
distribution of poptilniicn and of nrablo land and takes no account 
of tbo iriplo division according to fdiysical features. In this part 
of the Gazetteer will bo described the Snr^j tabsil and tbo ni cater 
portion of tho Kulu tabsil, beenuso iboso togothor form a homo* 
geneons tract wliieli may conveniently bo referred to in tho 
following^ POROS ns Kdiu Proper. Tho other fwo tracts which form 
. tho remainder of tho fnh-divi«!ion arn kno'-vn as Liiliul and Sjdli, 
and nro dc.scribcd in Paris III and IV of this work ; adinimstra- 
tivcl}' the}’ nro comprised in the Kulu talisil. 

Kfilu Proper lies between north Intitudo 3l®20' and 32'’26' Uounanrio^. 
and oast longitudes 7G°59' and 77°30' and includes tho upper 
jiortion of tho lliiis vnllo}’ togethor with n smalt piece of tho Sntlnj 
valley towards the .south. On tho nortli a vor}' high mountain 
rango separatos it from thn volley of tho Ohonnh, whieli at this 
point is included in Lftliiil. Tlio western boiindnr}' is more compIo.v. 

Towards tlio north it is the ridge which forms tho watershed 
holwcen the Bids and the Hdvi,,tlio Inltcr btrenm rising on Ilio 
other side of it and flowing through tho Darn Dangalidl ttUvfca of 
tho Palainpur tnhsil of K&ngra. Further soutli an olTshoot 
from that ridge divides Kdln from tho valloy of tho Ul, which in 
tho upper portion of its cotiran flows through tho Chhota Bangahal 
Idltilta of P/vlatnpur and in tho lower through liinndi Slate.' 

About half-way down tho wcetoni border of If illii tbo boundary 
quits Ibis spur end turns abrnpily to the oast down to tbo bank oE 
the Bids river, which for tho iioNt ten miles of its courso sonlh- 
wards is tho boniidur}' betivcon Kulu and Itinndi Btate. Tho river 
then turns abrnptl}* to iho wo.st and flows through Mandi. At the 
])oinl whoro it turns it is joined from tho east by the Sainj stream, 
which separates tho K din tahsil on tho north from tho Surdj tnhsil 
on tho south. Closo to its conflacnco with, tho Bids tho Soinj is 
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.Chapter I, A. 

Seecriptive- 

Bouadarioaf 


joined from Iho sonth by nnotlicr slrcntn, tlio TirUian, Avliich for 
tho next fuw miles, ns far ns tho villuRc of ^Inn^lniir, forms tho 
western boimdnry of Kuin, Between Mnnglaur nnd its source tlie 
course of tlic Tirihitn is from cast to wr«t, lying entirely within 
the limits of Kulu, nnd from hlnnglniir southwards the 
western boundnry is . n small tributary of the lirthnn, 
rising in ti high ridge which bisects tho SnrAj inheil from oast to 
west. Prom tho sourco of that tributary tho boundary' crosses 
tlint ridge in a straight lino southwards to tho source of n siniilar 
small stream which, flowing in a sontlicrly' direction, falhs into tho 
Siitlnj and separates Kuln tram, in the up])er part of its course, 
Mendi, and, in tho lower part, Bulcct State. 


Diriiion 

Wozfifa. 


The southern hotindary of tho Kdlii .siih-dirision is formed bj' 
tho Snthij whicli divides it from tho Simla district, from sovcrnl 
potty Native States iiiidor the control of tho Deputy Commissiouor 
of Simla, and from ltdmpnr-Bnshalir State. 

Tho onstorn boundary' is towards the north tho very high 
range soparntiiig Kulu (i.c., tho Bids valley) from Spiti, which is tbo 
valley of tho Spiti river, a tributary of tho Sntlnj. This rnngo, 
1 unning southwards, gives oQ first tho Pfirbnti and then the Sainj 
nnd the Tirtlinn, already' mentioned tributaries of tho Bids, and 
then throws out tlio lateral ridgo referred to above ns bisecting 
the from i*ast to west. From tho south o£ this 

rid^ie tho ooatern boundnry of Kfihi separafes tho sub-division from 
tlio Rfunpur-Basliahr State (which lies on both sides of tho Satlaj), 
and running down a spur projecting from tho ridgo southwards 
o ?, • 2 y," stream, the Knrudd, an nfllucnt of tlio 
Satin] follows that stream to its jimclion with iho river. 


• llic tract thus bounded contains a total area of 1,934 square 
and Country about eighty miles in loiigUi, 

n™ r "• ‘»’eadth, with a popTilal 

sub divim’nn 9 °*'*»^ i’ souls. It is divided into six 

of Kulu Pron' r * " I J occupico tlio uorthorii oxtromily 

alon w bofh of tho Bias soulhwardi 

Sis tho its southern 

the Ffaoiiildti ''tiico'd of tho Bins. South of 

west bank of llm H" “ooiipies tho whole of tho right of 

rUojalati and tho l>«otmdi! towards tho sources of tho 

ThoSat vari to the north of these streams, 

northern bonudary of ^ w main river forming tho 

the whole of thn‘pnm • ’'i” ^i'ff‘‘Bahdrd]a which includes 

Parol extends down to Its Ti, b.inl, ol iho rivor AVar.iri 
a portion, but not tho wliolo nf'f?" the Pdrbali and inoliuloa 
that stream. Tho remninder of n valloy of 

of tho Bias forms AVazie! '“. .''V*'.’ tying to tho cost 
lorins AVaziri Hup,, which is separuted on the south 
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from tnlisil Sara] by tbo Sninj, nlrondy incnlioneil, nnd on tbo Cbaptar I, A- 

north from Wnzlri tarol by tlio Pnrbnfci np to its junction with ^ 

tbo Slalana stronin, an- nfllncnli from fho north, nnd from that 

point onwards by tbo spur which is tho watovshed botween tho WaxWs”" *" 

Maldnn stream nnd tbo Pdrbati, nnd which is nn ofishoot from tho 

f;rcat rnngo of mountains to tho north. Wnziri Inner Snrdj (or 

tinrdj Janib Bids) coinprisos tho whotp of tho tract botwoon the 

Sainj on tho north nnd tho ridgo running through tho middle of 

tho Sard j fahsfi from east to west on tho south ; whilo Wazfri 

Outer Sard] (or Sardj Janib Sntinj) stretohea southwards from 

tlio ridgo to tho Sntlaj. 'I’lio areas of tho six wnztrii aro 

approximately estimated to bo ns follows;— 


Wnzfri Parol ... 

„ I.og.Sari 

„ L'lf'.Maliaruja 

„ ItCpl 

,, Inner Saril] ... 

11 Onlor P.ir.tj 


«*• 




»«• 


40G sqtiarG miles. 


04 

84 

C77 

203 

27o 


It It 

ji n 

n n 

n » 


Tho nature of tho further sub-division of tbo teastris into 
Icotfua and pAdl/s will bo noticed in. Ghaptor III, Soction D. 


It will appear from tho abovo description that fivo out Oonoml 
of tbo six tcnriV/s lio in tbo basin of tho Bids, a basin onolosod 
by very high mountain ranges, tho lowest, that which intorsocts 
tf>o Sardj tnheil and which may bo called, from tbo namo of 
tho chief pass over it, tho Jnloi'i ridgo, having nn nvorngo ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, whilo tho others, those namely that separ- 
ate tho Bids from tho Spiii, Cheiidb and Riivi valleys, bnvo a 
mean elevation of -18,000 foot above tho son. Bising at tlio 
northern extremity of tho basin from tho crest of tho Rotnng 
Pass, 13,000 feet above tbo sea (tho lowest point in tho Ohonob- 
Biiis watershed), tho river flows in a sonthorly direction for 
more than 60 inilos ns fur ns Ldrji vilingo, tho point ( at nn ele- 
vation of less than 3,000 foot) whoro it turns abruptly to tbo west 
and enters Mandi Stato. Its fall within this distance averages 
130 foot n mile, but is much moro abrupt through tho first fifteou 
miles than in tlio romniudor, in which tho average fall probably 
docs not exceed 70 feet a mile. Its sonreo lies above tbo limits 
of tree-growth, and for llio first few miles of its uonrso the Bids 
tumbles rapidly down tbrougb open mountain pasture and, some- 
what lower, through scattered birch woods, till at about 9,000 feet 
abovo sen-level Ttdln, the bnlting-plnco for travellers before tbo 
nscont of tho llotang L’tiss, is reached. Hero there is^n very 
pretty fall and for some miles further the courso of the river lies 
through n maguificout glen with prooipitons crags on oithor side 
nnd bcantifully woodod, tho spruce anil silver tir (abiea amithiana 
and abiea webliana) and tho B 3 ’camoro growing in nbundanoo. 
Towards fho inoiifli of the glen tlio river pi ungOH into n chasm 
enclosed by slicor cliffs not moro than twenty foot apart at tbo 
top and races for 3,000 yards through tho almost sabtorranonn 


coafign- 
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Chapter I, A. passage, 100 feet in doplli. Emcrg'ing from this gorge to 
“^ 1 - the riglit and loft of the mouth of which lio Palchftn and Koti, 
Descriptive. most norfclierly ■villngos in Kiilu Proper, the Bins eotcra 

_^onera S"^- ^ on tho ridgo 

above-distance oxaggorating steep, and toning down gentle 
slopes — looks liko a level alluvial plain of two to four miles 
width, enclosed between two great mountain walls. The river 
flows in a deep bed in tho centre of tho plain and is joined at 
intervals by tributaries, which, having cut deep imrrow glens in 
tho mountain forming tho sides of tho valley, flow through the 
alluvial plain in channels n littlo below the level of its surface. 
Most of these tributaries aro fed by tlio accumulations of snow 
on the tops of tho side ridges and are always full of water. 
Channels cut from them at tho points whoro they leave the 
mountains draw off water to irrigate largo portions of tho plain, ' 
which, thongh it appears level when seen from above, is really 
a succession of plateaux sloping gontly down to tho banks of the 
river and cavofully torraced into flolda. As much as possible 
of the land in these is irrigated ; and tho romnindor, though 
nnirrigated, is very rich. Tho mountains on cither side of tho 
valley are less porpondicniar than they seem from a distance and 
are thickly dotted with hamlets, each surrounded with its plot 
of nnirrigated cultivation terraced on slopes more or less sleep: 
in places the whole face of tho niouutniu from ridge to river is 
under cultivation j and in tho gleus through which the tributaries 
of tho Bids flow, thero aro. numerous villages with their fields'^ 
terraced on the sides of tho valleys or lying in level strips and 
patohes, sometimes irrigated, on tho margins of tho streams. 


T Such IS the general aspect of tho valley down to tho southern 
described, of Wiiziri Parol on the left bank 
ortho river and of Wazm Lng-Malmrfija on the right bank; 
tuoso boundaries nearly moot on tho rivor nt a point adjoining 
tho village of Baj aura, 40 miles by road from tbo mouth of tho 'i 
romratio chasm below Bfiln. Swollen by its nuraorons feeders, 
e las has already at this point assnmed tho dimonsions of a 
grea yivor. The more important of theso tributaries may hero 

mentioned. On tho right 
SrSi?.! ” the Solang or Bids-Knnd-n glaoier-fod stream 
fallino. ® to tlio West of tbo Itotang Pass and 

P‘>’lcbAn after n courso of thirtoon 
and ninnia both sides with forests of firs 

and further down on tho right bank, near Mannli village 

the river is joined by. 

gloryintrin tlm ®^renm with a dousoly wooded glen, 

Similar thmifrli^ ssossionoE forests of magnificent deodar cedars. 
Ph™iSti ®^®rn tho valleys of iho 

of the Bids on iiq 'ybich aro tho other two largo affluents 

ant tributarv ia P,** the loft bank tho m'ostimport- 

ht hu olevSro IldmtaIPnss 

ovation of 15,000 feet on tho Bius-Ohonilb watershed 
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fulls, ft rapid foaming torront, tlirongli donso forests, into tlio niiis C!hnpter I, A. 
nenr Jngtitsnlch villngo almost opposite ilanAIi. In its deep bed . 

in tbo contro of tlio nilnvial plftlu tho river lioro presents a strik- Descriptive. ^ 
ing contrast to tlioso rDa}>in|' torrents. Tho river banks oro liigli *'*“ 

and stoop, and hung with bush and oreoper ; betn’cen them the 
river winds from sido to side, now dcop and smooth, now foaming 
down rocky rapids in channels fringed with alder, and through 
moadows and marshes dotted with olm and poplar. Hero and 
there wooded islands broak tho stream into several branches. 

Tltis part of tho country is remarkably bcnntifnl, and has gained 
for tho Kulu valley the ropatation of being perhaps the prettiest 
part of tho Dritish niinalayas. 

fiotwoon Bftjaura and Ltirji tho valley of the Bids (which 
is hero tho boundary betweou tho Efipi Wazirl of Kfiln on tho 
cast and Mandi Stato on tho wost) contracts and tho monatnin 
sides on oithor bank slopo very steeply down from ridge to 
rivor bank. On tho Mandi sido tlicro are villages and a sprink> 
ling of forest ; hnt on tho loft bank tho cyo rests only on stoop 
grassy aaconts almost inaccessiblo to man or beast, and between 
Bajaura and Ldrji there is but it single village. As Ldrji is 
approached tho valloy narrows to a gorge tbrongh which tho 
water flows deep and smooth, and then with a sweep round to 
tho w'ost tho Bias disappears through a still deeper and moro 
preoipitons gorgo into Mandi territory. 

To tho cast of this ronoli of river lies Wazirf Etipi, which 
includes nearly the whole of tho Pdrbati valley and tbe northern 
half of tho valloy of tho Sainj, together with tho valley of tho 
Uiirla which flows from east to west like the other two streams 
and falls into tho Bids at n point almost midway between their 
junctions with that rivor. All throe valleys are extremely 
narrow and their sides are stoop and precipitous ; it is only in n 
few places in each that tho mountains descend in gentle slopes 
to tho bank of tbo stream. About half tbo villages are sitnated 
in such places and on gentle slopes in sido glens or on tho flat 
tops of spurs ; and there is some level cultivation on tho bank of 
tho Bids between the points whoro it is joined by the Fdrbati 
and tho Hurla. fl'ho basins of thoso two streams contain abnn> 
dant forests. Tho northern bank of tbo Sainj is bare, steep, 
rooky and exposed to tho sun. 

Tlio southern bank of tho Sainj lies in Waziri Inner Sard] 
and, though stoop like tho hill-side on tho north bank, is Gncly 
wooded, contains soino valuable deodar forest and good cnltiva- 
tion, and is in places very beantifal. The remainder of Waziri 
Inner Saraj is composed of tho valley of tho Tirthan stream 
which, rising at a point not far distant from the sonrcc of the 
Sainj, flows at first westward parallel to that stream as far as the 
village of Manglanr ou tlio ^landi border and then tnrning 
northwards for somo miles unites with tho Suinj, tho combined 
stream falling into tho Bids nbont a hnndred yards below their 
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Cbavter I, A. innotion. Down to Manglaur tJio TirJlian traverses a deep, 
narrow, windinpglon densely clothed willi forest growtn, bntfroT 

Descriptive, jfanglanr northwards it passes through a aeries of hare rodj 

Tbo Bids and its Lfirji, the point of junction of the Bios, Sain] iiiiJ 

tributaries. Tirthan, is thus tho centre of three rocky chasms and has asita 

o! poouliar gloomy wildness. 

The Satlnj Valley. The Jalori ridge bisecting tho SniA j taheil and forming Ilia 
watershed at this point hetweon tho Bids and the Satlaj is tliicli. 

]y wooded on both sides. Two largo streams tnko their ns: 
from tho south sido of it, ono, tho Knrpnn, from tho eastern Ci-' 
tremity, and tho othor, tho Bnwa Gad, from tho centre. _ 'I'bcsa 
pursue soutli-wosterly conrsoa to join tho Satlnj, into which Hie 
latter falls at the south-wost corner of tho tahsil, and they we 
separated by a high wooded spur shot out from tho ridge from 
whioh they spring. Prom tho lower extremity of this spur 
several small streams flow into tho Satlaj, and to tlie cast of the 
Knrpan valley also there are a few minor affluents of tho grcit 
river. The southern slopes of the Jalori ridgo and tho upper 
- portions of the Knrpan and Bfiwa Gad valleys closely roseinhlo, 
Inner Saruj in charaotcr, but tow’ards tho bank of tho Satlnj, 
tho bad of which is little more limn o,000 foot above tho sen, 
where it skirts tho tahsil on tho south.cnst and is under S,S0li 
feet where it loaves it at tho sou th-wost corner, tho country 
opens out aud tho valleys become broad and fertile. On the 
bank of tbo rivor itself tho hillside 6)o{)C.s biceply down, and 
thoro is only room bet woeu its base and tho river margin for 
strips of level cultivation : tbeso aro fair to look at and ni part 
irrigated from side streams, but the unirrigated portions are 
very liable to suffer from drought. So also is the cultivation 
terraced on the stoop and boro hillside above, for in tho early 
summer tho heat in this portion of tho couflned Satlnj valley is 
probably greater even than in tho open Punjab plains. Tho/ 
valley of the Kurpan, on tho othor hand, for some miles nhovoit.'i 
jnnotion with the Satlaj is sheltoi'od from the heat and drongbt, 
the mountains slope geutly down on oithor sido, and tho low 
elevation is favourable to production. Tho Btvwn Gdd vnlloy is 
narrower and steeper but similarly sheltered and fertile. 

Gonorsl obntacter Of the total area of 1,934 square miles contained in Kdlu 
ot the Boouety. Proper, the oultivatod portion amounts to only 115 square miles. 

Tho remainder consists almost entirely of forest and of desolate 
monntain waste above tho limit of tree-growth. Tho higliest 
villages aro not more than 9,000 foet nbovo tho sea and tho 
average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part is about 
5,000 feet. The hamlets whioh are dotted about (ho monntnin 
slopes are groups of houses standing ns close together ns the 
nature of the ground will permit. Tho houses aro gouorally 
tower-shaped, three or fonr storeys high, with hut ono room to 
cacJi storey, with wooden verandahs thrown out ronud tho upper 
storey and crowned by sloping roofs of slato or woodon sliinglos. 
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Tlie low3r storey is occupied by the cattle and sbeep and goats ; Chapter li A-' 
.and consequently instead o£ tlie freak plastered walla and clean 
swept conrt-jarda to be seen in tke low hills, there is as much Desonptivei 
mad and mess round the honsea as in farm-yard in England- of Meaeirr^*™ 
Konnd the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there 
with walnut and apricot trees, and fringed with belts of hharavi^ 
dr morufi evergreen oaks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; 
misled up with the fields and separating them from those of 
the nB:s:t village, are slopes of steep grass and strips of kail pinn 
and deodar cedar forest. Above tho villages, wherever there is 
some soil and not too much sun, dark forests of rat;( and tosh pines, 
lit np here and there with patches of maple or horse chestnnt, 

' spread along the upper slopes, and are sncoeeded again by 
straggling woods of stunted onk, birch, and lilac rhododendron. 

Bonoded grassy summits or hare ridges of rock crown the 
whole, and here and there, np a valley, or through an opening 
in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 
snows of the great ranges of which the mountains forming the 
foundations of the villages are spurs and offshoots. This is the 
summer aspect of the country ; in the winter the ground is 
covered with snow for two or three days, orfor months together, • 
according to snitation. Snow does not nsually lie long at 
heights of less than 6,000 feet, but the aspect has more to do 
with the time it lies than the elevation. 

It is perhaps in the spring that the country shows to its 
best advantage. Early in March the apricot trees dotted among 
the fields burst into full blossom almost before their leaves appear 
while at the same time the wild medlars {shegal) are crowned 
with wreaths of white flowers and with fresh green foliage 
simultaneously. A little later the spronting of the leaf buds 
gives the elms a hrownish-pnrple hue and the alders assume 
their bright green ooats. Tho hhakhar tree with its scarlet 
clusters is soon a conspicuous feature in the landscape until 
thrown into the shade by the gorgeous crimson of tho rhododen- 
drou, and early in June the horse-chestnuts are masses of ' 
blossom, irresistible attractions to millions of humming bees, 
while the green nuts nipped by the birds or by spring showers 
are already falling from the walcub trees. In the same interval 
the fields of wheat and barley rapidly change tbeir hues from 
green to golden yellow, but before they are ripe for the sickle tho 
brown farrows of the rice-land dotted with heaps of manure, 
have been planted out and have become nniform stretches of 
volvetty green. The monsoon rains of July and August giving 
new life to the grass and brushwood of the hillsides colour tho 
whole with tho same deep shade of green dulled by the masses 
of white-grey cloud that obscure the mountatn tops. With tho 
autumn return clear bine skies in September ; fields and forests 
alike show wonderful tints of crimson and gold, ripened grain 
and dying creepers ; and by December there is no green thing. 

' Qurreus Bemi-carpi/blia -f Quoreus taeelsa t A6t«« Bintihi'ana § Abies 
irobbi'atur. 
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to be seen but the everlasting pines and cedars in the forests : 
tlio fields are bare and the grass on the billsides is dry and 
yellow or block where fire has been set to it. Then the winter 
casts its fall of snow over the whole except whore in the lower 
valleys the brown leafless aiders and elms and withered ferns 
offer shelter to the woodcock and pheasant until such time as 
the return of spring enables them to return to their favourite 
haunts high up on tho mountains. 

The rainfall for each half-year for a period of five years at 
the three meteorological stations in Kulu Proper is shown in tho 
following tablOj which also gives tho average of observations ex- 
tending over a considerable period of years as pablished in tho 
Punjab Gazatte, 


Itainfall Table. 


Tear. 

1st Apbio— SO tii 
Sbpteudbr. 

iBT OcrODER- 
Uarcii. 

-3l8T 

Toiae. 

4“^ 

Sz; 

i2 

4'^ 

.Ssl 

t 


• *2, 

o 

tA 

n 

B> 

ca 

cs 

1 

tZ 

cs 

? 

n 

16S5‘6G *1* ••• *•< 

30-e 

40'S 

20-S 

170 

18 

lo-c 

43-D 

07'5 

-30-s 

ld8G*87 

20-t 

17-4 

W3 

lO'C 

7 

4-C 

307 

21'4 

23-0 

1887*88 ••• 

10-7 

33'1 

2f4 

13-6 

18-G 

4-C 

30-5 

407 

20-0 

1838*89 ••• **• 

SS-07 

21-8 

17-4 

10 D 

22-0 

13-5 

43-6 

4-1*4 

30 0 

1889*90 ••• 

22-0 

10-3 

22-8 

774 

11-70 

6-2 

30 C 

310 

35-0 

Aroraga of poit ycais 

2iV 

28*2 

2t'0 

IC'3 

IC’O 

ri 

37-7 

43-8 

81-7 


Those stations are central and the figures represent fairly 
tho rainfall experienced in villages of medium elevation. Tho 
monsoon rainfall, however, varies very much locally and is lower 
than the table shows in tho lower parts of tho Bias basin anddn 
the lowlying land along the Satlaj. At a higher elevation more 
rain falls and on the slopes towards the head of tho Bids valley 
and also along the Jnlori ridge and the spur which it throws out 
down the centre of Waziri Outer Sarnj tho rainfall is excessive. 
The winter rains are of importance nob only for the rabi crops 
but also becausp, falling in tho form of snow on tho tops of tho 
ridges, and drained off when tho snow melts in tho samiiier, they 
•supply water for the irrigation of tho rice crop in tho fcharif. 
Prom tho latter point of view tho following table compiled from 
information- supplied to tho Motoorologioal Reporter to tho 
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Gov’erument of IndiOj is moro isstmcbivo tlian tlio rainfall 
return : — 


TubEd. 


KuTa ... ‘I 
1. 
f 

I 

Sar^j ... { 


yamo of Pass. 

Uciglit. 

Demi or ENOW on AnuL 25tii 

1692. 

1601. 

1890. 

18S0. 

less. 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feet. 

Poet. 

Botanf' 

13,000 

3 

10 

6 

IBS 

4 

Unmta ... ... 

14,500 

2J 

.a. 

8 

13 

3 

Bhaliliu ... ... 

10,000 

• a* 

5 

• IS 

2 

4 

Striknna 

16,000 

C 

3C 

17 

CS 

14 

Jafori 

10,500 


4 

1 

1 


Gargnrassn * 

17,000 

• •• 

12 

8 


7 

Onslilco ... 

11,000 

... 

4 

2 

2 

1 


Chapter I, 

Descriptive. 

Climato. 


Tlio mean teniporntnro of Snltdnpar, tlio capital of Kialu, 
was found by tlio Slossrs. Scblairititwcit to bo us follows abont 
I860, from May to Novombor j but Snltiinpnr is only 4,000 
foot abovo Eca-lcvol nnd is ono of tlio hottost places in tbo sab- 
division — 

May 

Jano .„ 

Jnly 

Aognpt ... 

Seplcmbor 

Oetobor ... 

A’oromlfcr 

Tho climato is on tbo whole healthy, especially to Euro* sisettw. 
pcane, but tfaoro is a good deni of chronic hickiiess among tho 
natives, in great part duo no doubt to ilcrcelivo .sail i tut ion. 
Visitations of cholcni hnvo not been unknown, and in llio Hunimor 
of 1892 tho vnlloy of tho Bills w.ns swept by tho scourge from 
aoutji to north. Jii former days snialbpox found numorous 
victims, but'tho scruples of tho people in regard to vnccinntioli 
appear rccontly to Iiavo boon ovcrcomo, though in 1892 tho 
jiigfrdfir of IVaziri Riipi, n dcscoudaiit of tho Hiijpflt kings of 
Ktiln, fell a victim to his neglect of tho precaution, hlulni'ial 
fever is common during tho monsoon rains in thodower vnllojm, 
nnd tho inhabitants of tho higher villages show great aversion to 
venturing thcmsolvca in such pluccs in tho fevor season, so rauc|i 
so that they prefer to abandon oven tho sweets of litigation if 
tbbso nro only to bo bad. by a visit to tUo Tahsildfir’s Uourt nt 


... 703(tcgrecBFnb 

... 72 7 

II 

1 ) 

... 73-2 

II 

1 ) 

78-1 

II 

II 

... .70S 

II 

II 

jSD 

II 

0 

... 53'C 

11 

u 
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Saltdnpur at tliat time. A more malignant fover called locally, 
chameri (pet-haps fc 3 'phnB) sometimes breaks ont in a villitge and 
causes great havoc. Bowel complaints are frequentj but can 
generally be traced to undue indulgence in unripe fruit. Goitro 
is common in the Pdrbati valley, in some portions of Outer Sardj, 
and in otlier plaoesy and the number of deaf-mutes returned at 
the census of 1891 was 541. Venereal disease of all kinds is 
very prevsiitint, and the ascertained number of lepers is not less 
than ISO. There is a Government Dispensary at Sultdnpur ia 
charge of a Native Assistant Surgeon, and a private charitable 
dispensary is maintained at Ani, in Onter Sardj, by the repre* 
seutativGs of the American Presbyterian Mission. 


SECTION B.— GEOLOGY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 

Tho mineral wealtb of tbe Hula bills is potontially very 
great, but the isolation of tho country from all -possible mar- 
kets and tho dilEculty of procuring labour are probably insupor- 
ablo obstacles to any prospect of development. In Waziri 11dpi 
veins of silver, copper, and lead have been discovered ; gold is 
sometimes -washed in minuto quantities from tbo sands of tbo 
P6rbati j and there is a disused and probably worked out silver 
mine on the bank of that river towards its head waters. 


_ In the valley of^ the Upper Bids, too, various lodes have boon 
discovered which might bo worth working j and traces of a very 
piiro white ciystal have been met with near Jagat SukU on tho 
Bids and high up the Sainj Valley in Waziri Biapi.- In 1869 a 
monopoly of tho working of mines of precious metal in tho sub- 
divisiou was granted by the Government and by tbe ifigird&r 
of Wazln Kiipi conjointly to an Englishman, Mr. J. Culvert, 
Whoso proceedings, however, were not attended with any 
marked success; and tho lease was cancelled in 1883. Nogotia- 
tious nave since then been opened fay sevornl English capitalists 
fOT a fresh lease, and are, it is understood, still in progress, 
iron IS found in places, and several small mines are vet in 

Navflyangarhl but 

most of these are not now worked, iron being imported instead 
from Mandi State, where it is more plentiful ; the ore is embedded 
in grams lu friable rook which can^easily L scraped o? broken 

tor Sg “ l»'B0ly o,ed 

of the Parbati, the two latter on tho hanks of tL B 
dying out, the ground oil round being curiously mnfkef ^ 
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liiirnt piAnna nUcrnnting with wlint appear to ho formations of Chapter I, B. 
a (Iccidocllr volcnnio nature. TIio seronit apritifj, down hy tho — 

river bank, is still in full p1n3‘, but its wntera ran hardly bo Qcoloir:^ Fauna 
utilized. The third sprini; bubbles up by screral jets iu n ape- _ ” . 

cies of natural basin in ibo roelrj* Boil, nboiit twelve feet iu ■pnne*. 
circuinforoDCo by n foot and half deep. Tho spring is nlwns'.sin 
great nclivity, and is said to rise tiiid fall with Ihe lYirboti, 
being in tempemtiirc above boiling-point, so that the rlco, wliicb 
it is tie riffuciir for pilgrims to have cooked in tho pool, is pre- 
pared for consumption withont further trouble to tho owner 
than pineing tho grain in n bag and throwing it into the water. 

AH around tho rocks are too liot to bo comforiablv toucheil b^' 
tho naked hand, und tho nir is inipregiinted wit'ii n disliiuM 
od.nir of sulphur; but the w.ster is not nnpleasnnl to the tnst", 
und rico couked in it is jii<t ns palntsbln ns if prepared in the 
nsunl manner. Tliero arc several covered tnnhs for bnlliiug 
purposes, niid tho waters are said to be fotitul of bonelit in rheii- 
inniistn and skill disco-ses. These springs nro much resorted to 
as a plnco of pilgrtcnage. Devotees from ^fadras nnJ fakirs 
from Unidembnd Dckhatt have there been met with, 'i'hcro 
nro sovett or eight ilindil tcutp]e.s, the piincipal of which, in 
honour of Vishtiii, is of similar form to tlio fninons temple at 
IlaijnStb, In tholempicof Ham Chntidnr thero is n jet of steam 
and wafer rising eight or ten feet high with a loud rushing 
nolfco, and throwing up smnH roued polii>ho<l granito pebbles 
or MuniV, whenco tl.o imtnc Afniiikarn. 

At nnshist, which is siliinled on tho left bank of tho IHns, 
about 27 miles in a Htraight lino nbovo Siilidnpur, there nru 
thioo hot springs, of which the lowest is the must active. Tho 
water bobbles from thu ground icto n miiiiII tniik, am! is ilitMicn 
b'd off into baths, whtc!i are iiiiicli frcipietited by pilgrims nod 
disenoed persons. Kiildt is an iiisigniricant hamlet of three or 
four houses souio twenty milcH to tin* itorlli of .Siiltaiipiir. There 
is one hot spring there, which is of n bitter tnste, and whose 
waters, standing at a teinpeivitiire of 104'’ Fnhr,, tne reecived 
in an open l.mb abent twelve feet sqinarn mid tbiee deep. 'J’liis 
spring is of no gri-iil repute. Aiepoiton the-e t-pringH b\' the 
Civil Surgeon of Kdngrn is primed ns nn uppenliNt.i this 
rnlnine. There nre other hot pritigs n( Kiiirgauga iiiel Iln.suiiu 
Tinilh iu tho t’aihati valley, iieiir Larji on (he Hn'is, nint oppimiio 
Abiiifiih viiiugc on the Saiuj. 

s 

The fiititta of Kalu is rich, but has nevr r heeii made t Im rrtir Xniurrv, 
subject of seientifie treiiimeiit. Twu kinds of bear are found, 
tbo block and I be broivn, but li terrible iiiiimndeis to the pen- 
nant, the former devouring his Indian-rnrn and the latler hit 
sheep, fjcepards nboiind and niiniiiit great huvno among sheep 
ni.d dogs, and snmelinies ntiioiig rattle and pnnies nbo, Towiirdn 
the eninniit.'i of the high riilgen ibex and in plnrea bHirut nro to 
bo found; and lower down iniisk-dcer mid barking deer nro 
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plentiful in tlio forest while wild goats (harih or iar and gliuralj 
frequent rooky ground nnd precipices. 

Wild cats, hyenas, wild pig, jackals, foxes, porcupines, 
and martens are common ; flying squirrels are numerous in the 
woods j they are sometimes tamed and make pretty pets. Otters 
are occasionally to he seen on the river banks 'J’lioro aio many 
kinds of game ‘birds; those of llm pheasant and partridge order 
are permanent residents; largo flights of diiok, goeso and tonl 
pass down the valleys in the spring and autumn on their 
way between their summer homo in the high inonntnins nnd 
their winter home in the Punjab phiins, and some of thom^ are 
seduced by the beauties of Kiiln into pnssing their winter 
there; and wood-cock and snipe (the soUtaiy and the Hima- 
layan varieties) visit the marshes on the banks of the Bias in 
the winter in nnmbevs that vary very much from year to year; 
quail and ordinary snipe are also occnsionnl visitors. Of 
pheasants nearly all the Indian kinds are to bo found; the 
argus is iivre, but the inonnl is still common on the high moun- 
tain sides; lower down the Jenklat, (or hxcaglo) nnd the chir 
are fairly plentiful ; nnd the white-crostefl pheasant (kalij or 
halesaj is abundant in the lowlying woods and thickets, in 
which also in Sarfij peafowl are seen in places. The blnok 
partridge is fairly common, though not so thick ns in the plains; 
the wood partridge is more rare, bnt cMkor aro abundant. In 
the winter the snow phcn«ant (golwu!) nnd the enow partridge 
are occasionally found. Pigeons — bluc-rouks, wood-pigeons and 
snow pigeons — nbonnd. Birds of prey — eagles, vultures, kites, 
nnd hawks — are mmorons; nnd there is an infinite variety of 
small birds. Tho merry song of the blackbird is to bo heard 
throughout tlio year, nnd the call of the cuckoo nshors in the 
summer, while tlie prcsenco of the maina nnd in llio hot weather 
of the hoopoe, reminds the visitor that the plains of India aro not 
very far distant. One of tlio most characteristic sounds of tho 
denser forests in Kfilu is the mournful note of tho j?f«, a small 
bird with red rings round "its eyes ; tho native prettily explain 
tho melancholy of its call by attributing it to tho bird seeing 
tho relleotion of tho rod rings in tho water it drinks and imagin- 
ing that the water has been turned to blood. 

Snakes and vipers are by no means unknown, and the deadly 
Icamil has boon found as high as 9,000 foot above tho sea. Scor- 
pions and tarantulas aro also sometimos encountered, and in. the 
rainy senson mosquitoes and sand-liios, and tho even inoro 
malignant poto, swarm. Flights of locusts visited Kulu in 1889, 
1890, and IsOl, and did considorable damngo to crops, but mnuy 
met their death in attempting to scale the snowy mountains over- 
looking tho sourco of the Bids. 

An infprioi’ kind of fish is found in the Bids and in its larger 
tributaries, but tho water is generally too cold for xnahttcr, thongli 
a few of these have sometimes been known tb find their way as 
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far Tip as the junction of the Bids and the Pdrbnti in the vrarm Chapter X> B. 
rainy months of July and August. Ma/iaeer are said also to be - , — IL 
found in the Satlaj -where it skirts Outer Sar&j. an^lora!** 

A volume might be devoted to the forest trees and flora of ^**’'‘*' 
the sub'diviaion. The following is a list of the twenty more 
valoabla timber trees of the K din forests, and of a few other 
which nre important on account of their irnit or other products. 

The Iteiu and kail forests are not extensive, and are situated 
for the most part lew down in the valleys in the neiglibonrhood 
of the villages. The extensive forests high up on the sides of 
the monntains contain in the way of pines only the raf-nnd tos 
^ Abies Stailhianatiad Pieea Webhiana). The devith'dr ^Oupressua 
lartilosaj and the ahamshdd or box are found in some localities, 
bat not in large qnanr.ittes. The commonest trees in the forest 
in addition to the pines are several kinds of oak, a horse chest- 
nut, rhododendrons, maples and birches. Tew and wild walnut 
are also not nneommon ; Himalayan poplar and alder are found 
in the valleys. 


Ea 

English Eamcsl | 
1 

Vomnoulnr Nemos. 

Beientiflo Names. 

a 

Dcoil£r 


Kolo, koli, difir ... 

Cedma dcDdora. 

2 

Box 

... 

Bhnroshfid, jnkri, chikri 

Bnzns somperviroDB. 

3 

TVolant 


Kbor, nkhrot ' ... 

luglODBTOJj^ 

4 

Ash 


Anga ... 

FraxinDB Qoiibnndn. 

6 

Elm 

«e« 

Efirn, imbri, nioriil, shuko 

1 Vlmaa -Walliohiana. 

6 

Aider 

*«• 

Kosli 

Alnns oitfda. 

f 

Bine pine 

■ «4 

' ate 

PiniiB oxcelBD. 

8 

Ohll 

• •f 

Cllll Sea 1 

PiniiB loDgifolia. 

S 

Bprace 

e«« 

Bai ... j 

Abies Smitliiann 

10 

Bilrer flr 


Tos, poi, hadroi ... 

Abies Wobbiann. 

11 

Terr 

ee» 

lUvkhfil, nikbfii ... 

Taxus bnccata. 

12| 

Ojpross 

eta j 

Oovidofir ... 

OuproBsua tomlesa. 

•13- 

Bhfshnm 

««• 

Tfili, shfsluim ... 

Ealbeigia bibboo. 

14 

Olive 

• «« 

Efiiin ... 

Olca enspidata. 

IS 

lIorse.cliestnnt 

> <• 

Kfaunor 

iEBCnlaa Indies. 

1C 

CcUis 

v<« 

Khnrk, khirk 

Clolia AnatraliB. 

17 

Unlhc»7 , 

tee 

Obdo, chfmo, krfin 

Motub aoRata. 
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Ko. 

English Kamcs. 

Vernacular Kamos. 


Sciontifio Kamos. ' 

18 

Hill tan ... 

Dari 

• se 

Cedrola aorratn. 

1» 

Kakatnn ... 

Kokarnn 

.1. 

Foetacia IntegOtrlaia. 

20 

Fopint ... 

Fbols 

... 

Popalns ciliata. 

21 

Conitnoii Him, onk 

Hahn 

Hi 

QnorouB incann. 

22 

PoSdcr oak 

Mobrn 

SSI 

Ditto dilatata. 

23 

Alpino onk 

Rliarsn 

SSS 

Ditto Ecmirarpifolia. 

at, 

Atapte ... 

ttandat 

.. 

Acer oadDdatnin. 

25 

Hill bamboo ... 

1 Ttinpal nr Kirgfil 

•• 

Arnndinaria utilis. 

2C 

Indian moantain 
asb. 1 

Kaupr 

... 

Cotoncaslcr ncHcris. 

I Hbododandronarboronro. 

27 

Common rboilo* 
dcndron. 

liras 
( Kaknr 


1. Ditto campannlatuni. 

CHbus aemninata. 

28 

Samach troo ... 

ITnng 

• a. 

^ Ditto parrlUura. 

29 

Braad-leavod dg 

TJmbnl or tremii] 


Fiona mnoropbyllo. 
f Pb(ciitz sylvcstris 

80 

Wild dato 

Kha]nr 

... 

1 (fooiid on tlto bank of 
1 the Ui»B between Da< 
C ]anra and bfir)!). 

81 

Fenob ... 

Arn 

»*S 

Amygdulus prrsicn. 

38 

Noctarino ••• 

Mnndia nrn 

... 

Ditto var. 

83 

Himalayan npricot 

6nn , 


Amieiiiaoa vnlgnrls. 

ai 

Garden plam ... 

Ain bokbsm 


PninuB domrstioa. 

85 

HimnloyAn greon* 
ffnRO. 

Aluolin 

*t( 

Ditto var. 

30 

Applo* 

Sob or pain 


Fyius mains. 

. 87 

Pear 

NdspSti 

• as 

Ditto cotnmuniB. 

88 

Wild pear 

Sbegal 

... 

Ditto variolosa. 


* Dftilect iQAdft of thcBO stnall fireen Apple* are eont to tlip lCi\hi Blicphenls prAzIni; tlietr 
floelcM in the IhkIi pn^tprce of l*al)oU irlio aro glnil to get nii^bthlng in the ebaiio Of »nlt or 
vegoCnblea to cat tii timt arul ccuotry. 

Besides the fruit of tlio trees sliown in this list thoro iiro 
man)’ «Ud fruits ami borries. In June and July vilti strinr* 
barrios of excellent flavour are pipiitiful in the niunntiiin i<asture.=i 
at an elevntinii of 8,000 feet and upwards; they uro called 
hhumlthla in Kdin and baimphu/ in Outer Bariij, and must not be 
confiiunded with the insipid fruit of n potent ilhv ;;rowing at n 
lower elevation. The yellow raspberry ^rubus Jlavus : local 
names, aehhaj Tialeehit jpaleehhaJ and t&o iJimalnyan raspberry 
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{'ruiui purpurens, locally, iiiri, hihiri, Tcanchha) are common Chapter X, B. 

along field borders. A shrub called Jehaskambal, bearing yellow — - 

flowers, yields a sm.*]!! black edible fruit, and another, not nn- 

like it, the pint, produces n small red pnlpy sweet fruit. There 

are two kinds of wild grapes : the mala growing on a vine like 

the cnltivated variety, and the ddili, the leaves of which are 

large, thick and undivided and ‘covered with light brown down 

on tbe nnder side. 

Uther trees and plants of ntility will be referred to in 
Chapter lY, on ** Prodncf ion and Distribution,” Sections A and C, 
bat it may be noted here that madder C^angni : the dye is c.-illcd 
majitj grows wild in old walls and.field terraces and is exported' 
to some extent. A yellow dye used as a preliminary to tbe -appli- 
cation of madder, is obtained from another plant called Jajh 
fSymplocoa cralaogoidesj , 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

The Httlo principality of K61a hag boen montionod in Part 
I of this work as one of the eleven States lying between the 
Satlaj and the Rdvt. The early notices of it have been collected 
by General Cunningham, who rBOOgnises the modern Kdln ^ in 
Kiu-ln>to, mentioned by Hwen Thsang as a State lying 700 li or 
1 1 7 miles to the north-east of Jalandhar. " The Yishnn Parana,” 
he adds, " mentioned a people called JJh'tta or Kiiiuta, who 
are most probably the same as tho Kavlntat of the Rdmayana 
and the Brihat Sanhitd. As this form of tho word agrees pre- 
cisely with tho Chinese Km-lu-to, I eonolndo that tho modern 
Kdlu must be only an abbreviation of tbo ancient name.” Hwen 
Tbsang states the district to have been 3,000 li, or about 500 
miles, imcircoit — Hgnres which, nnlcss the power of the State 
extended far beyond tho Kdlu valley, must necessarily be 
exaggerated. 

The legendary history of the district prosorves tho nitmes 
of a long line of princes who sncoessively ruled in Kfila. Tho 
progenitor of the family is stated to havo been one Bohangn^ 
manij a brother of a Kdln prince called Paras R/ins, who was 
eacceedod by his desoondants for oighty-soven generations, the 
lost reigning prince being Ajlt Singh, who was deposed by the 
Sikhs in 1840. It is impossible to place muoh reliance nxion 
the legendary accounts, for, allowing an average of fifteen years 
to each reign, the date of Bohangamani would fall not earlier 
than the first half of the 6th centnry, A.D., and even if twenty 
years he allowed for each reign, tho date cannot ho placed before 
A.D. 60, whereas Paras Biim figures in the very earliest sconos 
of Hindfi mythology. 

The first solid ground in the history of the valley appears to 
be tonohod about tho middle of tho 15th century in tho person 
of Rdja Sndh Singh, whom tradition places 74th in descent 
from Bohangamani. More probably, however, Sndh Singh was 
the founder of a new dynasty. His predecessors in tho legendary 
liet all bore tho Rojpfit affix of Pal, and it is cortainly strange 
that this affix should have been dropped by Sndh Singh if ho 
wore really of the ancient stock. Tho legend accounting for this 
change of name from Pal to Singh runs as follows !— Sndh Pdl 
Was out walking "one day when a leopard attaokod a cow. Filled 
with religions fury he fell upon tho leopard, and with his fist 
gave such a terrific blow that the leopard fell dead on tho spot.' 
From this not of bravery he was called Singh, or tho Tiger, 
and his descendants took tho name after him. But othor popular 
legends support the theory that Sndh Singh, was tho founder 
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of his family*. Perhaps fho prolticst of these is^ that which 
represents him as n Ihijput lad of poor parentage who received 
his kingdom from tho liands of tho goddess ilirmn. Tho story 
runs that he was onliis way with Itis friends lo tlio auiinal fair 
held at Jngat Stikli and sitting doan bj' (ho wayside to rest 
fell sound asleep. -'When lie woke op )tis friends had gone ou 
and ho was perplexed what to do, for tho road was new to him. 
As he stood looking ro'uul about him a decrepit old woman Came 
up, who said she was going to tho fair too and wonld show hitri 
tho wmj'- As they went on together, however, sho becaino very 
tired and her steps dragged, and at last the hoy kindly 
took her in liis arms and carried her. Arrived at tho fair lie 
set her down, bnt behold, it wa.s iiO longer a littio old woman but 
IJirraa in all her splendour, tho goddess, lo whom fnhlo attri- 
butes flio peopling of Kiilu. liaising tho boy' to her shoulder 
sho asked how far his eye could reach, and so mighty' was her 
stature that ho wa.s nblc'to see fi-om tho Satliij on tho sontli to 
the source of the Chenab on the north'. “Over that country,” 
said Hiruin, “ shall yon and yonr descendants reign for fourteen 
generations,” and sho fnrthivitli caUcrl upon the 2>cople at tho 
fair to recognise Sudh Singh ns their king. 

A perhaps loss mythical legend is referred to in Mr. J. D. 
Ly’all’a Settle men t Uepoit, wliich describes Sndh Singh as a 
young Ililjpfit wandering in senich of adveuinres and fortuuato 
enough lo take the fancy of tlio goddess Xlirina. Having, Avitli 
hor n'ssistancc, di«'tiuguis)icd hiitiself on tho popular sidu in a 
revolt agi.in.btsoino tyrannical Thnl'am, ho was elected Tlnthfir 
in their ‘.tend, and from lliat. beginning soon conquered tho 
wholo'of the U^’iiziri Parol, and afrsuniad tho title of llajn. 


Chapter II. 

History. 
Sadh Sing. 


Those Tlicihiirti would appear according to (rndilion lo havo Tho Tliakilra of 
been baronial chiefs, who held sway each within liisb.arouy' of a Kiiiii. 
few i-quttre iiiilf'i, residing in high ami massively built towers 
and keeping up armies of retainer.-*. They* uro said to havo 
levied taxes and transit; duties and to havo waged war against 
one another. .Some of their towor.s are still in oxistcnco in a ■ 
ruined state ; tho boundaric.s of their haronio.s nro in places 
poinced out, and circumstantial stories of their exploits mo 
nunnted. “Diifc,” wrote Mr. I.yall in hi.s Soltleinent Ilopoit, 

“ it is hardly crediblo that they w'cre ever complolcly 
iiidepondciit as common tradition assorts. Without a lord 
parnmonnt, and with no bond of confederacy’, such diminutive 
■States could nover have existed sidu by sido in such lawless days 
for any length of lime. It is pi’otty sni’o therefore that with 
intervals of perfect indepatidcncc in periods of coiifusion, they 
mn.st li.ave been tnoro or less subject and tributary to sonio 
stronger po\v'er j and f !>uriiii''0 that tho power was Stiket. I 
havo heard it said timt .Sukutnnd Maudi wero at ono timo ono 
dominion, and that tho fR.tnitics of both llnjds came from tho 
sanio stock. It is well known that tboro was a tiino when Snket 
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was a miicli inoro powerful and extensive principality than at 
present. Again, with regard to the Rdjits of tho extinct prin- 
cipality of Lag, half of which wn.s in Kiilii, a tradition dolaros 
that the family were originally Diwdns or Jl'arirs of Sukot j 
and one of tho many 2’AdfcMrs in Hupi, W'hoso country is said 
to have been annexed by the second prince of Kfilu, is men- 
tioned in traditional accounts of his overthrow as paying to 
Sukeb a quit-rent or tribute of a falcon or hawk. 

''Suppose some events to have occurred to weaken tlio 
power of Suket, and the natural result wonid be that new prin- 
cipalities would spring np in her outlying Provinces. 'Wiis is 
how 1 imagine the Kulu ptincipality to have been first formed, 
and it is a significant fact that the adjoining principality of 
Lag (long since extinct) appears to have come into existence 
about (ho same time.” 

'riie date of Sudli Singh can be approximately fixed by 
oilculntiou from the reign of Jngnt Singh, sixth in descent 
fioin him, who was contemporary with Slmhjalian and Aurang- 
xfb. A series of letters me still extant addressed to him by 
these monarchs under the title of " Zamitidur of Kuln,” winch 
show him to have reigned between the ears 1640 and 1680, 
Prom Jngnt Singh to AJit Singh, who was deposed in 1840, 
there were eight gencintiuns, having an nve»ago lenglh in 
round numbers of twenty years. Allowing t lie same nverngo 
duration for the reigns that preceded Jngat Singh, the date of 
Sudh Singh may be placed at the comiRGiicoment of the IGth 
centniy.* 

From this date to tho Sikh annexation the historj' of 
Sndh Singh’s decendants, tho Koli lldjns of Kniii, is the history 
of tho country, and it may ho divided into throe periods. TIio 
first begins with the establishment of Sudli Singli as Itiija or 
Hima of ail Pnrol, and ends witli the death of IKija Kuliicn Singli, 
his grent-greiit-great-grandson. 'J’ho second, the period of 
greatest prosperity, begins witli the reinu of Kiija Jagat Singh, 
and ends with that of his great-grandson,' Itai Singh. 'J’ho 
third, the period of decline and fall, begins with the reign of 
Hai Jai Singh, and ends with tho capture of his brother's 
great-graiidsou, Rnja A jit Singh, by tho Sikhs in A. D. 1840. 
A pedigree tree of the family is given below. 

* MoHt of llie miiniiuliir of tliia oliiiiitcr is taken nlinoat ttrhattm from Mr. 
i, 0. I.yull'e Kuogro Scttlomont Keport. 
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SUDH SINGH. 

I 

Btiliddnr Stngli, 

Partdb Singh. 

Parbat Singh. 

■ Pirtbi Singh, 

Kalian Singh. 

I 

- jAfiAT SiSflR (1640-80). 
Btdbi Singh. 

Alan Singh. 


Chapter 11. 

■ I ■» V 

Histoiyl 
The ThdhIiM of 
Kule, 


Bni Singh. 
•Tai Singh. 


Pnddnm Singh 
Tliedi Singh. 


Pritham Singh. Ilhidha. Indnr. Charon 

I I Singh. 

Tikam Rdm. Bole Bam. | 

< . Knpiirn. 

Bikrama Singti, Kiahan .Tngar Singh. Fain. 

I ' Singh, I 

Ajit. Singh. I Him Singh 

Pariah Singh. (Rnnn of Phargri, 
in Simla territory). 


Prena 

Singh. 

I 

Thdknr 

Singh. 

Gjan Singh 
(Rdi). 


Bii Balip 
Singh 

(died 1892). 


AEegh Singh. 


Siidh Singh, haring inndo himself master of nil Pnrol, was 
'sneceeded by Ihihddar Singh, 'tvlio is said to havo overthrown 
pinny petty ThakArs and annexed their doininion.s, and in this 
w.ay to have added to J*ni'ol nil W.iKiri Jliipi and something 
more than n third of inner Snrnj, consisting of ii strip of np- 
land country all nlocg the upper slopes of the Jnlori llidge. 
Henceforth, to the .accession of Bija Jiignt Singh and end 
of the first period, the limits of the principality seem to have 
remained tinclinngiid. The rest of whnt now constituti's Kulii 
seems, at this time to have hepn divided as follows; — The 
Lagwati Ufija held tlio rest of inner Sarsj, the north-west 
quarter of outer Bare] and all Lag. The eastern hiilf of outer 
Sara] was subject to Basdhir and the south-west quarter to 
Suket. 
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T1)Q boimdariGa of these hill principnlities wore perpelualljr 
advancing and recoding, hut Mieic is no dmihfc that in Kulu at 
, least tliQ boundaries above given remained in force for a conaidor- 
®*abl 0 time, for any ordinary pe.isanfc v/iH qnoto them as the 
ancient hmits of Kulii and Lag. 'i’lio absence of lighting or 
distiirbanco of the boundaries of the principalities iii^ ICvilu, 
which distiiignishos tho reigns of tlio last four Ilrijas of flio fir.st 
period, has probably somolhing to do with the subjection of tho 
hills to the rale of tho‘ Mughal emperors of India, which was 
first thoroughly cITeoted abonttlic commcticonietiL of this period 
by the I'hnporov Akbra-in A. T>. 155(5. For two Iinndrcd ycnis 
after-this tlie Uiijns of Kflhi, like the other hill princes (witli 
intervals of indopondonco in limes of confusion} paid Irihuto 
to tho oiiiperors. TJ)© pre-sent reprosentativo of tho family 
possesses copies of sonio oidera sent by the ciiiporerp to his nn- 
cestoi'B, in which they nrenddressod ns ’jawniildm of Kiilu. 

The second period begins with llic overthrow of tho king-* 
dom of I'Og by lliija -Jngat Singh of Kiilit, a contemporary of 
Sh&hjahnn and Anrangr.ib, in concert with tho Riija of Mandi. 
At this time, beside.s the parts of Knlii meutioDed above, the 
LagU'Ivti ttiijn seems to have also possessed Ivothi Sowiir of 
Chhotn Bangiihal, and out of the-s country Jtow incliidod m tho 
Mandi State, all the slope to tho U1 liver from the ontorUima- 
layii (the upper part of whioli is now known ns Chodr), and 
all the country now known 'ns Mandi-Sunij. Of this territory, 
at tho division which follow cd I ho coiKitio't, Jfanrii took* 
Mandi* Siir/ij, mid all tho vest scorns to have gone to Kfilu.* 
Riijn Jagnt Singh afterwnrd.s took Kothis Sirigiirliniid Nurain- 
garh (in outer Sarnj) from fluket. IJis son and sucoessor, Raja 
Bidlii Singh, seized L4hu), and added Dhan) and Knndi to his 
territory in outer Simij by conquest fnnn llnsiiliir. Ho was 
succeeded by his son, Rnja Man Singh, in whoso limo the for- 
tunes of tho Kulu principality renched tludr Jiighcst pitch. 
Ho completed tho present tahiia of onlor Saiiij by taking Kothi 
Pandnibis fioin Basnhir and carried war acios.s tho Satlaj, 
annexing Slidiigri, and taking I ribnie fioiu other petty states, 
such ns Komur.scn and Kot Uuiii. 

It was ill his Uuie nKo that Pirtlii Pul, tho last Hiija of 
Baiigiilial, was trcaohcroiisly nmidcred at iliiiidi by his faiher- 
in-law, Sudh Sou, Raja of Ufaiidi. 'I'hougli Jlan Riiigh had 
inovriod Pivthi PdFasivtcr, this did not jircvent liiiii from joining 
with Ills murderers to divide Iho vic(iiii*ei ferriioiy. In tins' 
way Jill ra and Olihota PmngahnI, and upaib of I5ir JBuiignlial 
fell to Kdlii, and the re^t of tho Biinpilliid I orritorj', ns it then 

^ t tin tii-t tif r, ip., ,Tni Clinutt, uml his l,j iillii.r, Suit Hii Cliniul, rmii to 
, ? jiiiul._ .A laii-o i'a\c on n moiiniiiin nliuvn SiiltAii\mr i» Rliotvn ns 

uioir ri»oiirito liidiiig |ilnco whvn cnpri-mi; on n ;;iK-]illn wnr n;!niusl Jngnl 
Biiigli i tm(l a iiillar ti. nr the i>alnco at SiiUnopor is sniil i o lit limit over llio lieail 
ot one of tiio brotliora wbowos caught nml dccniiitnlcd nt Inatnrter ciriiiifq. 
Croat deal of Irouhlo. ^ ° 
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stood,. SGetns to liavo been incorporated by Maudi and Kiingra.* Chapter IL 
Mfiii Singh .<!oems to have been .always fighting; ho is said to n'T” " 

have taken from Mandi, and held for some time, the famous ^ o- i 
salt mines of ICoinitdb anil Drang. lie was at last surprised 
and killed by the Komar=on Huja, into whose country ho Imd 
been enticed unguarded • by 'an intrigue with a woman. Tlie 
unevoulful reign of his sou and successor, Rfii Singh, concludes 
the second period; but before going on to the tbird, an event 
which happened in dagat Singh’s time may be mentioned, as 
it had an important influence on the history of the country. 

•lagat Singh oovoted a treasure said to be in the possession of 
.a [frahmau (a jewel according to the Brahman annals, hut may 
he it was a danghter). I’ho Biahman, nnable or niiwilling to 
consent and pressed to the uttermost, set fire to liis house, and 
perished with all hia family in the flames. A curse fell upon 
'the Raja; f-veiy thing ho saw, smelt or tasted, seemed to him to 
he ameared wilh blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the 
hope of removing the curse, ho sent a Brahman to Ondli, who 
stole, and witli miraculons aid brought to Kuln, n famous idol, 
the Tliiikur ituguathji. The Kdjn put this idol on the throne, 
proclaimed himself to bo merely the first servant of the temple, 
and the-onrse was removed. From this lime till its fait this 
leinained in theory tho constitution of the principality. There 
was no distinction hotween the roj'al trea.sury and that of the 
temple of Bugnittli, and tho llnjas, on Iho great festival days, 
took the front place among the priests and attendants. To the 
•great infineiice of (his idol and i(s priests may in part, he attri- 
buted tho ^most umisnally largo assignment of land to temples 
and priestly fnnnlie.s which pfovniled, and still prov.ails, in Killn. 

'I'lio period of dcclino begins with a revolt raised against Jai Singh. 
Singh, son of Itajn llai or Knj Singh, by one of tho family of tho 
Wuzhs o! Dinr, who had been banished from the country. 

Tliis family always figured very prominently in Kfilu history, 
and has some influence at tho present day. Tho result of the 
l evolt was that Jui Singh was diiven out of the country, and 
his uncle, Paddnin Singh, put on tho throno, to be superseded 
n little later by his son, Tliodi Singh. In tho confusion 
Mnndi took possession of tho greater pnrtment of tho 
Chonr country, niul Kiilu never i-egnined it, except perhaps 
for a time nnrlcr Piillnim Singh, some thirty ye.irs after, 

Tlicdi Singh found tho royal authority weakened h}’ tho 

* lluj l.iii»dain Sh }io|iiiUily said tolia\o nt nno time Imil ft ro\o* 

ijiio of n /j/.* , ;iMl iiiclmiul, brfriilos Uio jjro«oiit fafiUn of that imnio, 

Vipiolfi Lnm>r]]}, nml Ifnjji r, mdiI country now Tho founder 

to hnv<' Itrcn a liiahninn, tliouifli thr Biiwirjiliali to pmro 

Ihoii pure Ititjpnt dr scMit, ^ny Iio w ns not .a Urahnmn biit^a who iiml 

ft ilmliinchui j Accoidiriff to Icjjond ho Tvillod a demon who 

infested 1iniigalinl| ntid foniidrd (?io pnneipaHty* Prithi Pi5j is snid to hrtvo 
been his clcsccndnnt in tho twcotioth gencintion. - After fiiihi PnI*A death, lifa 
ilcBCOxidnnts Rpom to linvo now and nguin nltemptod to reviro the principality, 
bat without Bncccfifl, though some of them Boom to haro held a saali part of it 
in Jdg4r, 
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Chapter II* events ol liis brother’s reign, nncl to confirm it planned and 
snccessfiilly carried out n coup d*elal ; bo contrived by some 

T • R* pretext to collect those whom lio feared oroonsidored os euDmioa 

Jm Singii. palace, and after drugging their liquor (heavy drinking 

is a sure accompaniment of every assetnbl}' in Knln) attacked 
them suddenly and pnt them all to the sword, to the number, 
so says tradition, of three hundred and sixty, 'fins ho probably 
could not have effocted if, like former lldjos, ho had relied 
entirely on the local militia or fondnl service of fcho Kiilu lond- 
holders; but ono of Lis precantions had been to gradually 
collect a considerable body of BniragSs as a body-gnnrd, all or 
nearly all of whom were foreigners, natives of tho plains of 
India, and this was tho first use he made of them.* This 
ferocious measure did not, however, prevent, and perhaps helped 
to cause, another extensive revolt, wliicb was headed by a 
pretender to Uio tlirono, who asserted himself' to bo the Bfija 
Jni Singh, who had been driven out by tho first rebellion. Thi.s 
pretender is said to have been a Snnyiisi faqir, who had formed 
a connection with a palm (Hindu dancing girl) who had necom* 
pnnied Jni Singh in bis flight from Kiilu and bubsoqncnt 
wanderings. With her assistance ho contrived to answer qnoa- 
tions, so ns to deceive most of the SarAj and lliipi people as to 
his identity, until at last proof was brought that the real 
Jai Singh had gone to Ondh as afuqtraml died there, 

Prithiun Singii. Thedi Singh had no sons by his K&ni, or "RAjpfit wives, so 

he was succeeded by his son, IMtham Singh, who was illegiti* 
mate, or of impure blood, as his mother xvnsa Klnviisi) that is a 
Knnot girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony. Ho 
died in A. D. 1800, or a little later, after a long and toler- 
ably prosperous reign, leaving the throne to his son, Bikraina 
Singh. 

Bilcnuna Singh. hloro than fifty years before this the real authority of tho 
Mughal emperors had finally passed away, and "a period of 
general anarchy had followed, in the course of which iho 
Gnrkhns issuing from NopAl had conquered all tho hill country 
up to the Satlaj ; and Sansdr Chand, the Katoch Baja of Kangra, 
had made tributary to himself nil the hill ohiefs between tho 
Satlaj and the ll/ivi. The BAjns of Kuln paid tribute to tho 
Uurklias for Shangri, and to Sansfir Ulmnd for Knln.li bnt they 
seem to have got off lightly, and to have been not ranch inter- 
fered with. The situation of the country far bnok in the high- 

^ * Tlieso Bniragls vrero nn ordor of Hindu nBC*oti(»q - in thoso tiinoa 

tliQiT chuTActer nwil nrgnoirAtimi fjicHitntwl thrir rownga nboiit Indian 

nml scr%'C(l fie A bond of disciplino; flu’y rinp1o.\od tbchu ndvnntngcB to fosiii 
UiomQolvoR iriio bnnde of tnorcetifttj' PolcUi^re or ctmipntiioq of trndtrB. 

Stngli eettlcfl mnTiy of them In Kulu on grnnta of which aro no*v held by 
tnoir dcsccndnntfi. They form u cneto npari under tlie umne of but 

huTO lost all loligious preccusioua und nro mcio peaeunt proprictorsi 

■e* * t Memrerott monlionB in his trawls that ho hoard that Gbamand Chaod, 
&atoob Jt&]» ot SAogni, falbor of Saosar Chand, inwdod Kuitt. 
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motmtains was its protection^ as it had been before. This im- Chapter II, 

ni unity was not, however, to last rnnch louder. In 1806 the 

Gurkhas invaded Kdngra, and in 1809 SnusAr Chand, in dea* History- 
perat ion, called in tho aid of Banjft Singh, the rolqr of the Singh. 

Sikhs. ' ■ " - 

The Gurkhas were driven bacU behind tho Satlnj, and 
Banjft Singh became master of the hills. He sent a JDitedn to 
Kuln with a demand for tribute, which was sent to tho amount 
of Rs. 40,000. Three years later, on a second demand not being 
complied witli, an army under Diwdn htohkam Chand crossed 
the Bajaura pass and encamped in the valley ; negotiations 
began, and the Sikhs are said to have demanded an annual 
tribute of Bs. 50^000, to which the Bdja would not agree. 

Thereupon the Sikhs advanced, and the Baja iied up the moun- 
taius, leaving his palace and capital of Snltdnpur to be sacked 
by tlie invaders. ISventually he had to bribe them to leave the 
country by paying them all the money hecould scrape together.* 

About this time, in 1814>15, the Gnrkhas were driven back into 
licpitl by tho English, and the Governor-General granted a 
sanad for Slinngri to the R4ja, who, like the other Cis-Satlaj hill 
chiefs, had taken side against the Gurkhas. Bikrama Singh, 
like his grandfather, had no sons by his Biinis, and on hia death 
in A. D. 181 G Icft.the throne to A jit Singh, his son by a Khwasi. 

•The Bdja of Mandl, by deputj', performed the ceremony of 
investiture, or seating A jit Singh on the throne. Theso tacts AjCtBiugh. 
led to a disturbance, for soon after a party in Bdlu, headed by 
some infiuential Wazira, stirri'd up Hishen Singh, the Bdja's 
uncle, who was residing in Kangra, to dispnte -the succes- 
sion. 

Sansdr Chand, the Katooh Baja, in spite of his ro verses, 
still claimed tho right of conferring investituro as lord para- 
uionnl at the .lalaudliar circle of bill chiefs, and in revenge for 
its disregard lie assisted Kishen Singh in collocting a force in 
the Eatocli country with which to invade Eulu. The first 
HI tack was repulsed ; the second, with the aid of a Mandi 
coutiugont, advanced into Kuln, and seemed about to 
succeed, when the Mandi lltljn, in obedience to an order 
obtained by ICtiln from Lahore, threw hia weight on tho 
other side, and Kishen Singh was made prisoner with all his 
force. The Katoch inen in it were stripped naked, and left to 
find their way homo over the mountains in this disgracefnl 
plight. A pithy rhyme is repented in Kuln to preserve tho 
memory of the achievement. After Kishen Singh's death, 

* Moorcrafl. monlions tiuit in A. D. 1820 Soblin Bam, Wazfr of Kdla, com- 
plflincd to liitn of barin;' had to pay Bs. 80,000 to Bnnjfe Siogb for alloiving 
eliajd-Al-Mulb, the ox>kJaa oF Xfibnl, to pass tbrongb Kfiln en rout» to LudUnab. 

This vas probably only ono -of tho offences impnied to Kdlo by Banjft Singh; 
but the IKasfr mentioned it as tho only one to mako out that Kdlii had Buffered 
for compliaoco to the English, Shaji-dl-Mallc io his diary abuses the Kfilu 
people and says they treated him most inhospitably, 
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rhimter 11 which happonod immediately, a boy (who will have to bo moii- 
t — ‘ tioued heroaftor by the name of Partab Siugh) was produced 

Eietory- i,y his frieuds aa his posthumous sou, bat the othor faction 
Ajft Singli. called him a supposititious child, au 1 tho sou of a B.inguhfilia 
Midii. Tho JJaudi Uiija, as a reward for the assislnucc ho hud 
givou against Kishen Siugh, cluimod and obtained two forts 
and a p?oco of Chour, tho only remaining part of that country 
which ICdlu had up to this time managed to retain. 

In A. D. 1839 tho Sikh Gororntnent nont a force under 
General Ventura against tho neighbouring state of Mandi. It 
mob with slight lesistance, and the Raja of Mandi was nuido 
prisoner and scut to Amritsar. Having penetrated so far into 
tho hills, tho opportunity of attneking Kiilu wiis too good to bo 
lost; so on the protext that Kiiln had shown a disposition to 
help Mandi, a forco under tho Sindhamvdla Sarddr was sent 
into tho country. Ho rcsistunco was made, nud tho Kiija 
beguiled by fair promises and wishing to savo Siilti'inpur and 
his palace fioin another sack, allowed himself to bo made a 
prisoner. 

Measurea taken liy As «oon as tho Sikhs had g.ot the Hiija into thoir power, 

llio Sikha for tlio showed an inloution of taking possession of tho whole 
SwpriaoanddMtroi! country; and as the quickest means of reducing tho hill forts of 
tionoE ono ot tlioir Sard] which btill hold out, a force was dotached, which iiiiucIumI 
armies. through that country, carrying the Raja with it, and cotnpelJing 

him heforo each fort to order tho coTOmnudniit to surrender. 
The Sikhs, completely conlidcnt, committed cxct'a.sc!i, and 
treated tho Haja with brutal want of couricsy ; his guards aro 
said to have amused theuiselvos by jmlling him on to his feet 
by his long monstnehes. Thojiill-mon m-o rcmarkablo for tho 
loyally and respect tlwy havo for thoir liorcditary Riijas, and 
tho report of this iiidigiiitj' angered thorn pnrticnlnrly. A 
plot to attack the Sikhs and loscuu the Hiija was devised by 
Kapdru, irarir of Sariij, the bond of a branch of tho family of 
tho )r«ziVj of Dial. A sort of liory cross was sent round, and 
men wero secretly mustered from all parts of Saraj. 'J'lic Sikh 
force was probably about ono thousand strong ; it hud done its 
work, and had returned from outer Smaj by tho IBasIco puss. 
A little way below tho fort of 'J'nng, tho road, a mero footpath, 
and hero very narrow, tuns along tho bunk ot a wooded i-avine; 
in those woods the Barfijis lay in ambu&b and awaited tho 
Sikhs, who camo marching along in single file and undisturbed 
by any feeling of insecurity. When that part of the lino wliioh 
hold the Rfija camo opposite tho ambush a snddou rnsli was 
made, a few men wore cat down, and tho Raja was ennght up 
and carried swiftly up tlio inountaiii side. At tho same time 
all along tho lino rocks wore rolled down and shots fired from 
above at the Sihbs, wlio wero .soiited with a panic, and foil back 
into the fort of Tong, Hero they remained two days, till they 
yrere forced to move out by the failure of thoir provieione. 
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They were attacked again in fho samo way ns they mnrcTiod iJhaptcT II. 

down tho ■v.alley, and mado slow progress. At Inst lliay struck 

up tho mountnin sido in Knthi Nohnndn, hoping to got sitpplios History. 

and uncotnoinndcd ground in lira Tillages above. Httt they tiio 'piWirfor'um 

did not know tho country, and only got on ton pnrticnlnrly Bnbjcctlon of Seomj ; 

barren, steep, and rngged hiltstdo where they could barely narpriBonaiUirEirec. 

keep their footing; and did not cx'on find water to drink. 'A’lio 

light and active hill-moii kept above tbem wherever the}* went, 

koocking over some with rocks, and driving others to fall over 

tho precipices. After a night spent in this w.-v}’ tho iniacrablo 

remnant were driven down ngnin into tho valley, and ihoro 

indneed to give np tlieir arms, on the promise that tboir lives 

should bo spared." Hut no sooner had they been dienrmod, 

then thn Snrnjis set upon (hem, and mastered them wilhnnt 

pity. One or two camp-followers, not- regular Sikhs, wero tho 

only survivors. At the news of this triumph, which occurred 

in the spring of A. D. 18-10, some of tho Kfiln people g.athered 

on tho tiills round Snitnnpnr, and made an attempt to rescue 

tho two Hants who wore detained in tho pnlaco thero ; hut tho 

Siklis easily repnhed ibein- Ajft Singh, the rescued Iliijn, 

retired across the Satlaj to his lerritor}' of .Slidngri, Hero ho 

knew he would he safe from f ho rovonge which tho Sikhs wero 

suro to take on the Sarfijis ; for tho Satlaj was llio honndiiry 

lino between tho Sikh mid English Uovernmonts, and tlio Hfijn 

held Shringri from Iho latter. A Sikh force soon after marcli' 

cd to Snn'ij ainl found tho country completely deserted ; overy 

soul had fled into inacces-'ihlv places in the forests high up tho 

nioiintnius. After burning and plundering sojno villages tlio 

Sikhs retired, and handed over the country in tj'tni, nr fnrni to 

tho Rdja of ^nndt for an annual rental of Borne Its. 32,000. 

In Kdin, however, a Sikh force was relaiiiod, and a l-ardar rrorredini; of tim 
appointed to Iho management of the revenue. In tiio ntilinnn ®'*‘*'* 
of iS-tl the two Rdnl» escaped from their prison in the l’‘a'«co ^ 

by a Itinncl n'hicli they had secretly dug out under tho walls, 
and fled up tho inouulaina. They weio on their way by a 
circuitous path to join tho Ihija at Slitingri, when they heard 
the news of his death, svliicli hupponed thero in Soptomher 1841. 

Instead of going on to ho burnt with bis rcinains according to 
the eustoni of tho family, thoy roturiicd to tho pnlaco at Sultiin- 
pur, and began intrigues wirli tho Sikh oflicinls with regard to 
.the choico of a successor to tho titlo of Itiija. Tho Sikhs at 
this time seem to havo intended to give up tho occupation of 
Kfilu, arid to install as Hdja sonio uiio of tho family to hold tho , 
country at a heavy tribnto. MnliArtijn Sl.or Singh, who had 
succcodod Itanjib Singh about ls %’0 years beforo this lime, hud 
been much iti tho hills, and wiis inclined to bo Icniont to llio 

'Xttsc^id tiint tlin tiirnjh n^iil four er Ovo lotv cnelo men, droned ns 
UntiTnanr, into t)in rou;;li entri-neliitivnl which tho Kiklii linil ilironn up, Tlieso 
ptnado.Bmhnin.nB, %vit1i tboir hands on a cow's Ull, KWoro that' the lives ol the 
tilkhs ihonld bo spared. 
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Chapter II. hill oliiefs. When Ajit Singh died nt Shiingri, Mr. Erskine, 
the Superinfcendonfc of Simla Ilill Stntoa, inado an elaborate 
History. enquiry as to tlio sucoossiou to that lief, and reported in faToar 
their of lta»nhlur Singh, tho infant son of Minn Jagnr Singh, who 
treatment o*f tbo had accompanied his first cousin, Ajit Singh, to Shiingri. Jngnr 
B&ja’e fnntiljr. Singh was liltnsolf alivo, but was passed over bccanro lio was 
partly dumb .md almost hatf-witted. After this the Kfinis sent 
for the child to Sultdnpur, and tho Sikh officials there also 
admitted his claim. It was detertninod that lie should be sent 
fo Lahore to reccivo inTestitnre ; but on the way at hlandi ho 
fell sick and died. The Sikhs then selected Thllkar Singh, a 
first cousin once removed of Ajit Singh, mnde him titular llojn, 
and gave him Waziri Rnpi in jagir. It is said tiiafc they offered 
to band over tho wholo country to him at a heavy tribute ; but 
Thdicar Singh was a dull and timid kind of man, and refused 
the responsibility. Shdngri remained in possession of the 
imbecile Jagar Singh. 

Annexation to Three or four years later, in March 184(>, nt tho close of 
Britiahterritaryand the first Sikh war, the Trans-Sntlej States, that is tho Jullundur 
an aeqnont hiatoiy. the hill country between the Sutlej and Kdvi, were 

ceded to the English Govemmout by the Sikhs, and Kdlu, with 
Ldliul and Spiti, became a portion of tho now distriot of 
Edngra. Tho Commissioner of tho Traus>Sutlej States (Lord 
Lawrence) marched up to Sultdnpur, and made a Summary 
Settlement of the country in the Beds valley. In tho nulnmn 
of the same year tho sub-division, whioh then includod taluba 
Bangdhal, was transferred to tho jurisdiction of tho Superintend* 
ent of the Simla Hill States. In 1847 Mr. Erskine, tho Snperin* 
tendent, was engaged for some time in Eiiln Proper in com* 
pleting the Summary Settlement and investigating the rent* 
free tenures. Soon after filajor Hay was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the sub-division and fixed his head* 
quarters at tho old castle of Nngar in Parol. About the samo 
time Edlit was again united to tbo Kdngra district, and at the 
request of tho landlioldors, tho taluba of Bangtihul was separated 
from it and addod to lahsil Kdngra. 

Tho Government couGrmod Tlidkar Singh in his titio of 
Baja, and gave him sovereign powers within his y'lipir of Udpi. 
dngar Singh of Shdngri niudo a claim at Simla, but was told 
to bo content with what ho had got. Ho had no son at this 
time; but ono named Hira Singh was boru a few years later. 
On Thdkar Singh’s death, in 1852, .there was some question 
whether tho wholo jtigir should not ho resumed, as the mother 
of his only eon, Gydu Singh, was not a regular wife, but only 
a Khvvdsi, It was decided to give Inm the title of Hdi instoad 
of Bdja, and only half t\\&jagir with no political pon'oi’S j but 
three years later, on a reconsideration of bisoloims, the resumed 
half was given back to him. Government, however, gave no 
powers, and reserved to itself tho oxolusiye right to fell and 
Eoll timber in the whole /ajD*. 
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Shortljr boforc tlio onlbronlr of tbo Mniin]; in tlio spring of Chapter IX. 

J857, a mna nppMrod in KfiJii end as*(>rtcel hUnuclt to bo tho m'T“ 
Part&b Sihgit who after the dentil of Kislien Singli wns, ns Hliioty. 
Tnootioned above, put forward o'* his poatlmmons son. Porhaps 
ho 'ims the innn, though I’nrinb Singh hail disnppcarod for BOme 
tiuia, and had Le<>n believed to have been killed iighting against 
MS in the first Sifcl; war. On*! of Ajft Singh**? Itdufs and soma 
other people in Ki'ilu belierud him ni.il befriended him. IVIien 
the news of the Mutinjr arrived, this innii began intriguing anil 
trying to gel up a party, lie wrote loiter* ns'ierling bis claiiii 
to flio tlirono «f Knbt, and vngiiety inoiting an insurrection 
against the Mngtisii. .Major liny, the AssiplsmtCommiHsioner 
of ICdlu, nrre«ted him, and ho was hnng for ire.*»«on at l>Iinn»« 
snta. The common people in Kfilit belie\*e tlmi it wjia Iho real 
Partdb Singh who sofTcred ; others, particaJarly those conncctcdl 
with Hiii Cyan Singh, n*sfrl that llm inati was nii iinpoator. 

Tlie only other ineident eonnrcied mib the Mutiny j's the uirrst 
of a parly of fugitive sepoys in Spilt. Tlwe'e fetv of the Sidlkot 
tniilinet-rfl who got away from the fi*dd of 'I'ritiin Ghat fled into 
the Jnmiati hills, A small hody of them, in tlio attempt to 
avoid llritiHh torrilory mid r<‘t«trn by a circnitniis ronto to 
Iliadnslftn, tnnde their way throngli the luoiifitaitm to lindakli, 
and theneo to Spiti, which they tevehed in n misomhlo plight. 

'riiu Spiti men *l« iniin'd thetii, and aenl notice l<» the As>>iAiiiilt 
Coininfssioner of Kiilii (.Mr. (5. KtH>x}i who came at onco with 
a few police and arnoicd them. 


IJii Cyiln Singh died in lS'5f», and wn*i sueceed«?d by IMi The detr«»iJaot« 
Dhallp Singh, hi« son, to whom llie eslnre wan handed over oa 
his nitniijing majonly in the year It Jnnl during tho 

interval been iiinb'r the charge <tf the Court of Wnr*lf. Tho 
yonng tiimi enjoyed bin p'><(«er>inaH for nine )iar« only, sue- 
Climbing in ISl'^ to nti ntf'iri; of vnlfuent Minnibpnx. lie left 
no male isone except n sen by n Thfikiir-JtAjpfiini ronenbine. 

To thiB boy, M**gli Singh, lhe,/d;/ir waa eonlimifd by fJ/ivern* 
went as a tiiatler of gritee, Init aobjeet tn certniii limitalionn 
xvhieli will bp noticed in fJliupi'T V, wIhto tho nsst-HHiinoil of 
Itilpi is dealt with. 


Mr, J. II. I<ynll wrote n* follows re;jarditig tlio clnirncler of 
the Gnvointnent of tho KoH llfij'i'i ; — 


CtisrscUr of th* 
Ofirornment of th» 


y-rr« }"■*•/ {•• Ir*t.u« Willi ll'c |irtrf*», iifUn ritiMsoil 

r>-en, •■.)«!) i; tet} fnliiilt stj; Ihw .-i r>-»o ni. ntxl lirltl in elwrl. onlr 
tijr ttie ll(A| (iKtr p‘iw< r »..• h'o ' I on lliK riili* ir* *<-riife Ilf all tt>n Innil. 
toWera nf Itie r. 'jnlry, Jliij ,■« Ut* |ii n|-l,. »oie l-y iwoiro ii ry I'll annleiil In 
rcMlituU't e.til]>erili, very ra.ily mt rawrd, omt •■■irialily <li>urif(e<l, 

Ite litjt* anil Itrir fstenn'i' A «|!if jnneli a, il,»y IReJ, nr n< Hit ir Jenlniiay ur 
|rrninple'l tiinnt. A man's nne-.iral J.imik' niiA lainls nemanin.itiniea 
cniitii^aii A and fr r i,>i fniiH 'll, , 0 . n, |,. I,., wrji.lo.dii or (uniioiitfAt 

■wa* tn 1,0 (nilatr* r. As an erninjifv, wiien I was A‘si**niil tlonimlssinni r <if 
K£In n tsrre som .>( *1,1 ttieimy os» neeiih tiUiHj’ esltuineil in Ketbi 

Itirsfarh. (in rrcjuiry tl ap|»qri-<l lleil il hnil to n faintly In wliteU 

llin wcinsn vse* lirmlilary fmO r.ainihrm to llm rnjal fatnUjr owl wlilnli 
htd Ibst ocqnhcit vrralfli oail tnfludicn. reaernttons *^0, on inmo 
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Chaptei* III alight pretext, the Jliija aaddonl; eeized the ivhoto fnmilf, nnd baried tbem 

- — all alive, ineu, woiiiea, uad cliildron, probably bccunso the hidden treasnre wax 

Sistoryi not forthcoming. The only eurrirors ircro a iromnn and her infant, who 
Cfaoracter of the escaped becanso tho motliar linpponod to bo serving at the time as wetinarso in 
Govemmeut of the palace, Kear the old caatlo at Kogar are the ntonuments of tho Itajaa ) tho 
female figures carved on them represent the queens, concubine and slavo girls 
^ * who wore burnt alive on the foneral pile of their lord and master, — a safe way 

to relievo tlie jealousy of a dying Bije, and to save his anocessar the troublo 
and cost of looking after the morala nnd mnintananco ot the relicts. Tho 
nnmberot women thus bomt at ono Rdja’s fnneral was often prodigious. Qoito 
ns great tyranny, liowover, prevailed in other potty hill states; yot ono often 
hears the time of tho H^jas fnvonrahly spolcon of as ' Dharm Baj,’ or rato of 
church and king; hot this is ponomlly when tho speaker is smarting at tho 
working of some law of oiirn, which appears to liiin to disagree tohisprejodico 
with old customs or privileges.” 

To tlieao instanooa of cruelty may bo added othors, fairly 
numeroiiB according to tradition, 'wlioro queona tvero condemned 
to be buried alive on tbe faintest suspicion of infidelity. 

Mr. Louis Dane says that tlioro is n large flat stone below 
Kagar in the rice lands which was used ns place of decapitai 
tion, and according to all accounts it did not often remain long 
unused. 


Administrative For some ti mo niter annexation by the British the two 
ib-dtvisions. tobsils constituting tbo snb'division had not tbe same limits ns 
now, Spiti being associated with the Snrdj tahsil because it 
was believed to be accessible only by means of the passes which 
lead to it from Bdmpnr-Bnsimlir State on tho Sntlaj. When 
it was brought to the notice of Government in 1862 that tiio 
shortest route to Spiti is vtd the Hnmtn Pass from the upper Beits 
valley tlie boundaries of tho Kfilu tuhsil were extended so os 
to inclado Spiti as well ns Lfihul. Tho Snrfij tahsil, however, 
has never been considered sufiicicnlly important to require tho 
care of a more rcsponsiblo ofGcinl than a Nnib-Tahsildnr. Tho 
hend-qnnrlprs of this olTioinl wore Gxod originally in tbo hnnilot 
of PlAcli, but iu 1885 n spnoious tahsil building was erected on 
n more convonieut site at Bnnjnr, near tho high-road between 
Kdlu nnd Simla. 


Government since 
annexation. 


The nperntiou and tho results of tho first Regular Settle- 
ment of the land revenue of the sub-division in 1851 nnd of re- 
visions of Bottlomont effected in 1871 and 1891 nnd of the forest 
settlement will, be more appropriately noticed in subsequent 
chapters of this part. A list of tho different oilicers who liavo 
held clinrgo ot the sub-division since annexation is given in 
Appendix IV. 
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SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 

Tho papuIntioD o£ tlio tract; dealt within tliis part of tlio Chapter HI. A. 
Gazetteer ie, according to tho results of tlio CensnH of 1891, ofnljirfiMi 
105,651 sonls, of tvhomhS, 100 bclongtothoKulntnhs51(oxoln8ive t -t *•« 
of Ldhul and Spiti), and 50,ool to the Snritj tnhsil. As the total popn'aSoH.' ” ” 

oaltivated area is oulj* 115 miles out of a gruRs area of 1,454 
miles, and as tho proportion of waste to cnltivnlion varies cousi> 
dornblj in tho di(ForcnttO'iztr/s, tho dousitjr ii>ar beet be shown by 
sqnarQ milo of cnltivntion : — 

irazm population per f-quara mile of ciiflicafion. 


OrsKfs or 


Faro), Lag Siti and Lai; Matilrdja^ ... 
Itfipl «l« «ft «•« •«< 

Inner 8ar.Ij t4t «• 

Ooter BuriJ 


Tho population increaK'-d by tl*5por cent, between tho Increme mid do- 
Census of 1808 and that of ]8bl and by 5'9 per cent, between wasp of population, 
the hitter and tho Census of 1891. Tho rate of tnereaso, however, 
is not tiniforin throughout tho Fub-division, nud in the donsely 
populated Wnziri of inner Sarnj was us low us 8 5 during the 
Inst decade. 

The following table shows tho distribution of tho popula* 
tion by inhabited houses and in* families:'— 


t'orsons per 
100 faiuilioR, 



1 1 
1 PainiUcH nor I PorRODS per 1 

Tahsil. 

100 inhabited 100 inhabited 


bOQGCfi. 

1 

j 

honscB. 


113 

520 

evf «ct 

105 

i 

570 
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Chapter III B< Average of one iahabited house to a fiiinilj ropresonta 

^ ’ ’ a high standard of comfort, for the houses are soaroely, if at all. 

Social and Bell- inferior to villago honses in Qnropo and the KCdu peasant 
giont Life. nearly ahrays has in addition to his residence several detached 
buildings sneh as barns, sheep and cattle sheds, and cottages 
^ lying at a distance from his resideuoo built to facilitate the 

onltivation of remote fields. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

VUlBgo litei and A Ktilu villago.-viovred from some little distance, usanlly 
honiei, presents both a pictarcsf{UO appearance and an air of solid 

comfort. The site has probably not been selooted with a view 
either to effect ns to drainage or sanitation, bnt has been chosen 
as being the most worthless piece of land available in the near 
vicinity of the fields of the proprietors. , As this, however, is 
generally a rooky spar protruding from the wooded hilUido or a 
stony hillock on tho edge of tho forest, the general aspect is pleas- 
ing to the eye and a natural drainage is iiniiitontionally obtained, 
though the permanent dung-heaps maintained to supply manuro 
for the fields are not calculated to improve tho health of tho 
hamlet and render a near approach somowlint disappointing. 
The honses are generally detached and are grouped with a de- 
lightful disregard of method aud plan, for tlieir arrangement 
necessarily depends on the nature of tho ground on whioh they 
stand. In structure they are very quaint and pretty, like 
square or oblong turrets much greator in height than in length 
or breadth and crowned by sloping gable roofs covered with 
slates or with fir shingles. The length and breadth of tho build- 
iiigare fixed according to what may bo called standard plans, the 
favourite being i) hdths by II lidths; 11 by 9 ; 16 by 9 j 15 by 
11 ; 18 by 9 ; and 18 by 11 ; a hath is equal to 1^ feet. From n 
foundation of the dimensions of one or other of those plans tho 
house sliorts up throe or four storeys high. No mortar is used in 
its construction; the walls are of dry-stone masonry, the stones 
being kept in pluce by tiinhors placed upon thorn at vertioal 
intervals of two or throe feet; an ordinary lionse of forty or fifty 
feet in height thus shows ten, twenty, or thirty layers of beams in 
its walls the interstices between which are filled with ronghly 
squared gray stone. Tho more wood the greater is the solidity 
and the less the necessity for cure in packing tho stone, and 
consequently the peasant’s idea of a fine house is one in which 
each bpam in the side wall has its ends resting on beams of the 
end-walls and the masonry intervals nro of less width than 
the beams ; this style of architecture, which is locally known ns 
kdl'^ki-huw, or " timber-cornerod, is very pretty, but if uni- 
versally adopted would cause a seveio drain on tho forests. 
The ground fioor 'hns no windows and is almost invariably used 
for stalling the cattle; it sometimes contains, separate closets 
for oniros and also compartments for storing grain, tho latter 
reached from the first floor through a compartment in thb 
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ceilinjr. The ceiling is of clean wooden planks which from the 'Chapter. Ill, k 
floor of the second storey, generally a granary and store-room . , — ; _ 
lighted by narrow', unglazed windows. Above this is the 
third storey or second floor, immediatly under the roof in -vinaga aitei'and 
which there is a rude chimney hole for the escape of the smoke honaes. 

'from the stone slab placed in the middle of the room to form 
the hearth. Here the family live and sleep, and also cook and 
eat their meals. The accommodation on this floor is considerably 
extended by tbe addition of a wooden balcony protruding from 
it on one or two or on all four sides ; the floor of tbe balcony is 
on the sime level as that of the room and consists of long planks 
resting on horizontal props projecting from the walls. This 
balcony is the nursery or play-room of tbe children, who sprawl 
about upon it without apparently ever coming to any harm even 
when there is nothing along its edge to keep them from roll- 
ing over. Usnsally, however, the outer edge of tbe balcony 
is enclosed by upright planks which meet tbe caves, and the 
balcony thus becomes a series of extra rooms and closets, so 
that a large family can be comfortably enough lodged on the 
top storey of the house. The effect of this closed in balcony 
immediately under the roof is to give the building a top-heavy 
appearance, bat the structures are quite substantial. It is 
through the balcony generally that a bonse is entered by means 
of a rough ladder outside the wall; the ladder usually consists 
of a log with notches cut in it, but in the better class of houses 
is replaced by a substantial wooden etaircaso. Within access 
is had' from the top storey to the granary on the first floor by 
means of a trap-door. Such is the general type of a Eulu 
bouse, but it is subject to numerous local variations. In upper 
Kdln the first floor granary is often omitted and tbe house 
consists of two stories only : in Sardj massive houses of four or 
even five storeys are to be seen in places. Bound the house - 
is a yard paved with flat slabs and enclosed by a low dry-stone 
wall ; it is used as a threshing-floor and also for oil-pressing, 
rice-husking and other domestic purposes. An. ordinary sized 
house is sufficient to accommodate the proprietor of an average 
holding and his family and to harbour bis cattio and his grain. 

A larger proprietor, however, requires in addition one or more 
cattle-sheds and barns or combined cattle-sheds and barns. 

These are sometimes like bouses on a small scale and ofton 
develop in time into dwelling houses; sometimes they are 
of distinctive build entirely opou m front so that tbe gathered 
corn may benefit by tbe wind and yet be protected from the rain, 
hloarly every bouBe has several bee-hives lot into its walls in tbe 
shape of square boxes with an orifice on the outside of the 
wall for the bees to come nnd go by and a moveable lid or door 
on the inside by means of which the honey is extracted when 
the bees have been expelled through the orifice, generally with 
little execution, by sulphur fumes. Eo skilled or expensive labour 
is required for the construction of a house. Buoh timber as 
is necesBary a landed propcieter ia entitled to obtain free from 
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tlio forosb and lio cnts it np in the forest alone or vrifh the 
help of some friends j other friends help to onrr;^ or drop it 
thence to the village and iheir only recompense is their food 
when so omp1o}'ed and similar nssistauce for themselves from the 
hoQso-hnilder when they reejuiro it. 'I'ho only labourer who 
receives a cash wage in addition to his board is the inason or 
thavi and ho is generally content with a foe of Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20. Honses sell at prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. SOO. 
In upper Kulu the villages aro few and large : in Saruj they 
are smaller and more numerous. The higher sites in a village 
used to bo appropriated by the liiglier-cnsto rosidontSj but this 
custom is not now at all universally observed. 

The daily meals of the Kfiln people are daring tho greater 
part of the year two in number only, brenkfnst (hular : kutdrij 
at 8 or (I A.M. and supper fbigali, hailij at sunset. In the 
stnntner when the days are long a light mid*day meal of 
wheat or barley bread ('dttpimtj is eaten in addition. Tlio 
staple food of tbo people consists of cakes or ehapattia made 
of barley flour in tho aninmor and of maiso or Jiodra or buck* 
wheat flour in tbo winter, according n.s tho elevation permits 
tho oulbivation of the bettor kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered ns rather n luxury, and 
most of tho wheat is sold to pay the revenue. Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to tho cakes to flavour them. 'I’koy are eaten 
with curds fehha^J both at tho morning and pt tho evening 
meal. Ourds almost entirely take the placo of ghi, which is 
manufactured ouly for snlo. The ourds arc churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made arc kept going without tho 
vessel being over denned out; tho new milk morning and 
evening is poured into it and churned up along with tho old 
curds. iSarittra is mudo into a thin sort of porridge. Rico is a 
common article of food in tho Kotliis in whioli there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its pinco is taken ns bhal bycAi'ntnnd 
Jeavgni, tho former of wliicliis nearly equal to it in quality ; tlio 
bhat boiled with water and curds is called sidfni. Pcnaciucal made 
from mash or kulth is kneaded into balls, which aro cooked by 
being steamed over a vosselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian corn or wheat, sometimos 
mixed with hemp-seed. Mont is seldom eaten except at great 
festivals and once a month or so in a welMo-do family. In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre tbo seed is eaten. 

The density of population in Inner Sartj has already boon 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food for the people. None is sold, and a considerable 
quantity is annually imported from Kiiln. Money to proonro it 
is obtained by the sale of opium and in other waj’s which will bo 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again at the end of tho 
winter numbers of Sar&jis may bo mot on their way homo with 
loads of grain bought in Kdlu on their backs. They comd from 
outer as well as from, Inner ISarflj for this purpose, but those 
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from tbo former wot /ri nre generally in qncst of Indinn-corn Chapter III, B. 

only, -which ip, for reapon*» tlillicnlt to nndcrstnnil, pcnrco in . 

their pari of the country. Of such old standing is this annual 
mov-etnent of grain iroportors that they have a itpccial desisrna- 
lion — bfrsiju — in tlio local diulcct : tho hamju hesidc* bringing 
homo enlliciont grain for hip 'owo wants is'gonornlly iihle to 
compensato himself for tho tronhlo of lits jnnrno3'’ by disposing 
of n portion of his load at a profit to somo of his iicighhonrs. 

llorsc-chcstnnfc flour is consnmod in every villngo whero 
tho nuts c.m be obtained, and great care is bestowed by Ibo 
-ss’cmcn on its preparation. Each nntis crushed Hat separately 
nn tho stone Ihi-aphing floor a blow from a wooden* inntlel. 

Tho crashed kernels are poparaled ronghly by baud from tho 
shells and thrown into a sieve. Tho finer flour which passes 
through the sieve is first dried in tho sun on tho honsa top, then 
washed oarefnllj' in a v.'oodcn trough to rouiovo grit, and llieri 
finally' dried ng.-itn, and is fit for use. This product is culled 
*1/; : it is a fine, snowy white, flakej' flonr, and by no moans 
unpalatable, Tho remains of tho kornols r.'hich fail, to pass 
throngli the sieve are soaked in a ktlla bonrnlh a spout of water 
and then dried ; this conrser flonr is called jim. It is tnoro 
gritty than fit:, bntnot inferior in ta^toto buck-wheat. In aoino 
of tho poorer villages, in Kotlii Schnsdr, the hard -wild modinr 
(shegalj is used for food. Tho fruit is forced into a state of 
rotten ripeness ly being kept pomo tirno nudor hay or straw on 
fho threshing floor, is then dried on the honso top, and nfter- 
irarda ponnded, to ho eaten in poiridgc along with farhira or 
mixed with bnrlct’ flour in cokes. Tho acorns of iho Itharfhn o»k 
(Querem sanicarpiQliaJ nro in .senPoiis of scorcily prepared for 
food in tho Paine manner ns horpu-chestnnl.s. Other products 
of the forest v;hich lend variety to tho daily faro nro inubh- 
rooins, several hinds of roots and herbs, the cdiblo fern, und 
tho fruits and berries tlmt have already bceunoticcd in Chapter I. 

One kind of ranphroom (suiichrvj, found in the ppring, can bo 
dried and kept for uso for a year. ' Daring tho rainy sonsoti 
thoro is an iinmciire variety of inushrooms, and oven siioh ns 
grov/ on trco*traiik.s are eaten, though thoso found on cortnin 
trees nro said to ho poisonous ; the poorer people living in I ho 
iieiglibourliood of SuUiinpur, tho chief, or rather tho only, town 
in Kiilu, njitko a little money by gathnriiigand selling the cdiblo 
ono.s, A root or fnngns called kaniphra, is gathered in consi- 
derable quantities in deodar forests, nt inid-winler. A fuvonrilo 
.-wild herb is p/inp/iru, tho leaves of wliich arc eaten ns a vego» 
table. Tho edible fern {lingri : j'omig bmckeri [?] ) is also eaten 
na a vegolablo, and in jilfln«atit oven to a I'hii'ope.aii jialato in 
a cnrrj’. 

Tot* food on .1 journey fhern i.-i iiolhiiig in tho opinion of a 
.Kiilu man focoinpnro with safu, ivhicli is Hour made from Imrloy- 
‘ grain cut hoforo it is qiiito ripe, and parohod upon a flat stone 
laid over a iirc-plucu. A handful of eafu kuoudod with cold 
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water into a ball makes n tasty onoiijfli meal for a hungry man, 
and contains sufiicicnt food powor to keep him going for a long 
day in the fields or on tho road. Thoso b.ills (called jn'ndnl) 
form tho mid-day meal when dtf2)nrH (baked broad) isnotproonr- 
able. 

Other articles of food aro potiitoosj which ara boiled .'tnd 
llion swum in glii or oil stirred with a sprig of phurtt (n wild 
herb like assafoatidii), yams (Jiaehdin) which aio brownod 
over the fire j and tho dried leaves of biickvirhcat and of mustard 
plants (called shajico and lehapi, i-espoctively) which keep for 
n long time and supply vegctablo food oven in tho depths 
of winter. A special garden crop of mustard is grown in tho 
autumn to provido hhapi in nddition to tho spring crop sown to 
produce seed and oil, Chil'tU are flat cakes of flonrkiioadcd 
with water, baked brown on a flat iron pan or " girdle.'* 

Tlio inhahitanls of Iho Snrnj Inhsil, with tho exception of a 
few wlio have neejuired n taste for country spirit during visits 
to Simla or to Iho plains, drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 
Tlio people of WoKiri Udpi aio equally tempcrnto,lhongli in that 
part of tho sub/division a mildly intoxicating, but very rofreshing, 
infusion of bomp-loaves (bha>u)J, violets, and sugar is occasionally 
indulged in nl fairs. In the tbreo remaining teaxIrU of Kuhi 
Proper, towards tlio source of tho ]ion.s, there is much drimkcn- 
noss, nnd tbo favonrito diink is a bilhbeor of which there aro 
two kinds, htijri or eluikli, and sitr. Tho former is inndo from 
rice, ferincntcii with p/nip, n kind of ye.n.st wliioli is imported 
from Ladnk or DaIti 8 tiin,andlho composition of wliirh is a tiwlo 
scciob of tho bi'owcrs, who, nearly all of thoin.Ladakia or Liiliiilis, 
nro thus nblc to keep the I’oadsido public lion.scs and tho driiik- 
ing-teiits at fairs iu their own hands. Four measures of rico 
aro mixed with four equal inoasui'es of plidp, and to Uio mixtuvo 
is added tho saino bulk of witter ; tho wliolo is sutlicicnt to till 
n largo cartlionwaro vessel in which it is nllowod to voniain for 
four days j tho liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 
eight days ; it is acid and sickoning, and .an noqnircd taste is 
necessary for its appreciation. iSiir is tho " table boor ” of tho 
country, brewed by tho pooplo iu I heir own homos, and is made 
in the saiiio way ns chakti, bat with kodra millet insload of rice, 
and a fennont called dhlli instead of jdinp. Dliili is a .mixture 
ot satu and various herbs knended into a enko without any 
ndmixfnro of water, and kept warm below a lii3’oi’ of barley straw 
lor twenty days or so, when it begins to smell ; it is tlioii dried, 
and is ready for use. 

The habits of tho people in regard to food aro hivgoly 
affected by local inflnences. Tho flesh of tho pig is oaten only 
by low-cnsto fninilicr, nnd onl,v h_y them to any groat extent 
along tlio Sntlaj ; in Upper Kdin pigs nro kept only in a few 
places. Though pheasants and game aro lawful food, fowls aro 
oschewod everywhere except iu the vulley of the Hanviiri, where 
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tliey jiro kept in ]arf;o nninbora nud froolj enten by nil clnsson Cbapter III, B. 
oxcppfc perhaps Brahmins. In fcho sntno valley the uso ot - . 
tobacco is forbidden, bnt by way of coiintcrpoiso chalHi and ^^giouB Lifc.*” 
stir are drunk to excess. Metal vessel and dishes tiro now foo<i. 
pcncrally made tiso of ; platters of rhododendron wood wore 
formerly used by all classes, but are now to be found only among 
the low caste people of Outer Sarnj. 

1110 pc.asant^ are not ver}’ Itospifcablc to one anotlior, and 
when any one has to pass thonigbl away from hisboino bo takes 
enro to havo a provision of salu along with him. But on n 
great occasion the family stores are freely indented on, and iit 
a wedding in 1 6S0, in a woll-to*do family, the feast consisted 
of eight sheep, four goats, twenty inannds of rice, thirty*tivo 
mounds of wucat, and 100 scars of p/ii. 

The people are well and comforlably clad in Iiomcspnn cloth Dress, 
made from tlio wool of tho flocks that nbonnd in their hills. A 
singlo blanket, white, or wliito checked with rod, or black and 
white chess-board pattern, is tho only garment worn by a woman, 
bnt it is so carefully and neatly' adjusted, pinned at tho bosom 
with a soHtard pin and gnthcred in by a sash at the waist, that 
while showing gracefully Ibo lines of tbo flgnro it forms a 
complete and modest robe covering llio arms, tho body, and 
tho logs to below the knees. Socks or stockings are ln.vitrio5,but 
woollen gaiters are occneionnlly worn. It is to her hcnd*i1ress 
that the Kiilu womun devotes nil her arts .of coqitetry. Tho 
young girls go about Imre-beaded with tlieir linir plaited into 
long pig-tails hanging down their backs, and somotimes length- 
ened by tho addition of cotton thread for ornament only, bo 
it said, for tho contrast between hair and thread is too 
apparent to deceive. Older girbi twist tho pig-liiil into coils 
arranged on tho tops of the head, w'itli n coquettish little cap 
perched just above tho templc.s nr somotimes n larger cap crown- 
ing tho coils instead ; bnt llio favourite hciid-gcar is n coloured 
kcrcliicf, pink or blue or violet, confining tho whole of tho 
hair bound tightly above the temples and over tbo bend so n.s 
to show tho Avholc of llio brow, and tied in a knot at tho back 
of tho neck. The whole is prettily set off by a silver ornament 
wbicb secured to ibo centre of tbo kerchief on the top of tho head 
supports u pendant lianging over tho forchcntl, and two strips 
of daintj liligrco work, which, drooping over either lemnlo, nro 
attached to rings in the car-s. Great bunches of silver car-rings 
nre worn, and two nose-ornaments of gold, ono a leaf-shaped 
pendant fbtiUikJ carried by bolli maids and wives, bnt never by 
widows, and tho other a plain largo ring, tho distinguishing 
mark of a married woman. Tho throat is often loaded with 
necklaces : ono or two bracolcts adorn each wrist; and silvoe 
nnklotH, sunibtiincs plain and sonieUmoB curb-chain pattern, 
nro pccttlmr to certain loc.alitics. Tho full show of oriiametits is 
only exhibited at fairs and fcnsl.s, und womou who on account of 
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being in mourning nro iinablo to wear tboir jowellcry Bome- 
times biro it out for small sums to others to wear upon such 
occasions. 

A man’s <lre.ss cou.sists of a looso woollen tiiiiie, white, 
gray, or brown, gii't in at tlio’wrist with a sash. Ijdosd woollen 
trousers, gathered in tight at tho ankles, nro added in cold 
weatbor or on gala occasion!*, bntarooftou dispensed with on hot 
dnj'S or when hard work is required. A white or ^jhocked 
blanket like a plaid lends BOinctbing of the picturesque to this 
loose fitting costume : it is worn ronnd tho chest, tho ends 
crossing at tho back, and tbon brongbt forward over tho shouldors 
from which they would hang down to tho thighs were they not 
secured each by a largo pin to tho portion of tlio plaid crossing 
tho oliosb and then Hung back again over tho shoulders. Botwcou 
tho two pins hangs a neat sled or brass chain supporting a 
hunch of small surgical instminonts, a probe, a lancet, a pair 
of pincers aud similar contrivances for operating on sbeep 
and cattle. Otberwiso no ornaments nro ordinarily worn 
c-veept occasionally a nccklaco or an arunlot, or a charm in 
memory of a deceased relative. Tlio head-dress is a round 
black cap, not unliko a Scotch bonnet, with n stiit edging, 
sometimes rod and eomotimea ornamented by means of silver 
pins with broad carved btads stuck in it ; on foslival days too 
plumes of fftnndf crest arc w’orn by such as aro tho fortunate 
possessors of them, lu Outer Snriij pagaris nro very generally. 
worn, and also white cotton caps. Shophords tending their 
Hocks prefer alnrgo conical woollen c.'ip witi« Qaps like a niglit cap. 
Nearly every man carries a long cylindrical basket on his back 
to hold tho wooden spindlo and tho wool with whioh he spins 
worsted as ho walks along j and n flint and stool, with a small 
spindle-shaped wooden, bos for holding tiudor, hang from his 
sash, for though lucifors have penetrated to Kiilu tho older 
contriviiuco is more truswortliy in wot weather. 


Both sesos generally go shod, some with loatlior shoos, but 
most with grass shoos plaited in their homes. A siiporior kind 
is made in Outer Snrdj, tho uppers of which aro mndo of hoinp, 
and tho soles of nettle fibro. 


All are fond of flowers, and on festival days wear garlands 
round their nooks and pat bnnebos in their caps or in their 
hair. 

ForniB i^mHirioRo Though early betrothals are common, marriage does not 
in use of filu. often tako place uutil tho parties are of nn ago to cohabit. 

The betrothal ceroraony is a simple one ; a visit from tho father 
of tho boy to the father of the girl with somo litblo presents, 
and an exohango of promises, the girl’s father agreeing to 
part with her in oonsideration of receiving a certain sum of 
money from tho boy's father. Tho marriage ooromony is more 
elaborate, hut may bo and is very mnch onrtailed on occasion, 
and it is diiEcult to say what aro the essential parts of it. Tho 
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bridogroom iisnnDjr goes 'with some rciatircs and friends to 
Iho bride’s lionsQ to escort lier to Ins fatlior’s house. Tlio 
bride’s parents hnvo n fenst ready for thoin, but do not often 
go to ilio oxpenso of killing n sheep or goat for it j if the dis* 
tniicc is too gront for the pnriy to return with the bride the 
sntno day, thc 3 ' spend the night at tlio bride’s parents* house. 
Ileforo they start on their rotnrii joMrno 3 * the girl receives a 
present of articles of 3 cwclh>r 3 ‘ from the groom. Worship of 
(ianesh is soinetiincs performed at the hridu’n honso before tho 
dopartni'o of tho bridal party, tlio parohti of tho girl’s fainil 3 ' 
ofliciating and tho 3 -onng cunpio being tho only worshippers. On 
arrival at the hridugromn’s honso worship of Ganesh is ropcat- 
cd, bnt tho oOleiatiug Drahinan is this tiino tho parohil of tho 
groom's famil 3 '. Another ccrmnon 3 ' performed at both houses is 
called, hii flit .• the young.nian’s plaid is tied in a knot with tho 
bride's dojinlla and tlio two garments knotted together aro 
enrried round tho altar on which tho worship of Ganesh has boon 
cclobratcd. A vessel of water is consocratod and tho hiifu or 
nose-ring (which corresponds to Iho-wedding-ring among Chris- 
tians) is solemnly pnriilcd. .Tho yoinig conpTo and tho guosts, or 
at any rate tho members of tho brido’-s escort, roceivo tho tika 
mark on their foreheads gcncrnll 3 * from tho hands of tho bride. 
Then follows tho inarriago feast, for wbiolingontis slain in snori- 
(tcinl fashion b 3 ' a .spcciall 3 ' nclcctcd guest, and a present of 
goal’s flush is sent to tho «eyi or headman of tho kolhi, 

Polygamy is more common than wonid appear from tho 
Consns returns of 1891, which show only 1,090 married .worn on 
for crerj’ 1,000 married men (excluding widows and widowers), 
becauso polyandry is practised in places, bnt still it is tho 
exception rather than tlio rule for a husband to liavo n plnrnlity 
of wives. The Ivnlu woman rules her linsband and sho likes 
to tnlo nionc. It is a very common proceeding at a botrothni 
to bind tho fiitiiro bridogrooiu by a written agroemont not to 
take .anothor wifo nnle.sn his first proves barron or becomos 
maimed. Armed with such a document, and fnlly conscious of 
hor valno to hor 'husband ns a field workor and a domestic 
drudge, ns woll ns n niotlior of children, tbo woman is mistress 
of tho situation, for if her hnsbnnd proves distnstofnl to hor, 
thoro is nothing to prevent her from eloping with a handsomo 
noighbonr more to hor fauo}', and Ihoro i.s no lack of haoholors* 
ready to tempt hor whom the free opon-air hfo of tho hill pooplo 
gives hor plenty of opportunities of hocoming ncqnninlod with. 
It i« true tho injured Imslmnd may hH tlio crirniiml or civil law 
in motion against them, hnt if ho does, one of tlio throe noigli- 
houring Nativo Htates, Mnndi, Soket or Jhwliahr, offer tlio 
rrtnawa 3 ' coiiplo an asylum whore Ihero is no extradition in 
such venial inattors. Gsunlly, however, tho hnshand taUc.s 
tho innttor pliilosophionll 3 ’ and for a considoratinn, varying 

•Sifiglo 6,031 r irtirpicd 4 , 433 ! wi'loivoil 4SiJ; pjr 10,000 mslui (Coosih 
of 1891). 
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Chapter m,B. from Ea. 30 to Ra. 100, yields up liia right to hia -wife to the 

— 1 ^ soducoi' nnd seoha a fresh mate olsowlicre. 

Social and Bell- , , , . , , „ - , 

giouB Life. Ohastity, in short, if rogavdod as a virtue at all, is by no 

Palations botireen uieuna considered a duty. AVidowa and even iinmniTicd women 
tlia Boxes in Kuln. have not been given away in mnrringo in their youth by 

tiioir parents are very much averse to shackling thomsolres 
with marital ties. They are ficklo in their nfcocl.ions and know- 
ing the facility with which, owing to their usefulness ns workers 
in the fields, they can find protectors nnd employers from time 
to time, they prefer entering inlo temporary nllinucos irhicli can 
bo shaken off at will to going Hiroiigli the ceremony of mnrringo 
which is binding for a lifetimo. A. widow who has inherited nlifo 
interest in her husband's property is tho loss nnsious to clinuge 
her condition in that by mnrringo she forfeits tlio properly, 
whereas Kulu custom offers no objection to her taking a partner 
to livo with her so long ns sho docs not marry liim or leave her 
deceased Imsband's house. A widower, on tho other baud, lias 
every inducement to marry again ; ho married originally becanso 
of the necessity of a wife to till bis land, and the necessity con- 
tinues after be has become a widower, while it is his interest to 
bind tho mate ho takes unto bimsolf in such a way that if she 
leaves him he can at least by sotting tho law. in motion obtain 
some compensation. While tho number of widows tboroforo is 
1,404 per 10,000 females, the number of widowers in each 10,000 
males is only 480. In the Sarvnri valley it is common for a 
bridegroom elect to servo for his wife wlien ho or his father is 
unable to pay the consideration fixed at the time of the botrollial. 
Ho contracts to work as a farm labourer in bis fathci'- 
in-law’s bonso for a period of throe to sovon years, at 
the end of which 'the marriage ocromony is performed, 
though it has generally been anticipated with the full 
consent of the parents. It is not uncommon in the 
Sarvari valley to pay off otbor debts also by labouring ffM/i 
for the creditor, who provides food and sometimes clothes as 
well for his debtor servant. If clothes aro not given, it is 
usual to write off Rs. 10 per annum against tho debt on account 
of the labour. 

Polyandry is common tbronghont Sarfij, and in parts of 
Waairi Rfipi, and is the rule among the iubabitauts of tho 
isolated Maldna glon in tho Kule tabsil. Theso localities are 
the moat congested in point of population in Kulu Proper, 
the grain produced in them is iusufficiont to afford food to tho 
people, and a certain amount of corn has to bo annually imported 
into them, so the practice may owe its origin to priidontial 
reasons. If so, it may be doubted wliotber it will over disap- 
pear. It is also doubtful wbetlior, os has been asserted, tho 
people are at all ashamed of it j they cortaiully are at no 
pains to disown the existence of tho custom when questioned 
about it. It has been well doscribod by Sir .lames IiyalL as 
“ a community of wives among brothers who have a community 
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Chapter III, B. Bomotimes allowed that a or son-in-law lalrcn into 

— - tlio house, becomes after a tiino entitled to siicoccil ns n kind of 

“tloptfid son without proof of gift.” 

Birth and deatli On the birth, of n male child there is a ‘fen'll, and a present 

orcinonies. jg j-g tho headman (tbo Nogi) of tlio l:othi. Q’he child is 

christened somo time within tho yenr follov/ing, and is then' 
prodneod in public, and thoro is nnothor feast. It is a common 

enstom in Outer Snr^j to giro two brothers names that 

rhyme. 

A corpse is hnrnt ordinarily on tho day following the 
death ; before tho cremation it is covered with a cloth, and tho 
ninsicians play. If tho deceased is of gcod family his ashes are 
taken at once to llnrdwllr, whatever tho season of tho year : 
otherwise they arc kept till tho W’iutor, wlipn a party is made up 
to convoy to the Ganges tho ashes of all -who Imvo died in the 
neighbourhood daring the summer. The formnl fnucral coremonius 
^tho gatij aro' performed on tho tenth day after death, when tlio 
deceased’s clothes are divided among tho oHiciating Brahmans 
and the hamhara who provide tho earthen ]mts for tho fnnorol. 
On tho thirteenth day ^Pde-hiJ ngoat issnciificod and is oaton nt 
a feast by the relatives of tho family. Tlio ICanefs of tho lower 
class (tho Bdos) perform all theso ccrcumuics on one day, tho 
third after tho death. In somo places it is ufenal after a crema- 
tion to mako a small foot-bridge ovci’ rumiing water eomowherc 
in tho neighhonrhood to help tho passing of tlio soul of tho 
deceased. On tho fourth aniiivorsary of tho death Iho chatihar- 
kha feast is colohvatod, and until then iho widow, if fnithfnl to 
the momm’y of tho dead, should remain in monruing and refrain 
from wearing her ornaments ; slio is forbidden f.^r over to wear, 
again her gold nose-ring and huldk. 

Beligious idcBB. _ Tlio whole population is rctnrnod ns llindid with tho excep- 
tion of 593 Mussalmdns and 55 Christians. Tho Mussalmruis aro 
Ecttlcrs from Ladnk and from the plains, most of whom follow 
trades in the town of Sultiinpnr ; tlie Cliristian.s incindo'in 
addition to offioci’s and plantcr.s a mimber of Nativo Christians 
from tho plains settled by tho Hcv. Mr. Carltcii of tho American 
Mission on land in Outer SnrAj. 

Tho religion of tho so called Hindus of Kiiln is not tho' 
orthodox worship of Shiv or 'Vishnu. It is tmo theroaroa- 
n,nmher of stone temples sacred to Shiv, but it is doubtful 
whether any of theso date from an earlier dalo than that of tho 
importation into Kdlu by Baja Jng.-.t Singh of tho idol Rngh-' 
ndtli, which probably ayinbolized Iho adopt ion by tho Bnjaof 
the orthodox Hindu faith. From the same or a Bnb.scqncnt 
time probably dato also tho small temples or shrinc.s to Vishnu. 
Avhich are in tho custody of haivdgta and ffuscHna, BnL thcFO 
are not the gods of tho Kuln people. Nearly every hamlet has 
H diviiuty of its owDj tliongli soinotunog fclio Bmno ouo bO' 
shared by several hamlets, and sometimes a jioi'tiou of a village 
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may possess one to itself. These cliTinittcs (called devla or devi 
nccordiii" to ec*x) bear, some of them, the nt ines of Hindu 
ifivAir, blit appear for the rimst part to be peculiar to the 
mountains Some catnej according to the fable, from Kashmir, 
driven thence, and from various countries where they sojourned, 
by their horror at the wickedness of mankind, until nt last they 
found a refuge in Kdiu, which was uninhabited, until the deni Hir- 
raa populated it. Others itt-o snake-gods, ns would appear from 
the teruiinntion Kag nQixed to their names, and fiotn the earrings 
of snakes ou the woodwork of their temple.^, but these do not 
seem to differ in any essential paiticnhira from the other deitt'm. 
Tliey are believed to dn-el] on tbe tnoiintain tops, each deela and 
each devi haring his or her favourite haunts, and they hear tho 
prayers of their worshippers from these heights and are not foi- 
getfulof their interests. The}’ have their own coucern.s to attend to 
as well, however, love>ittal{iiig, quarrelling, marrying and giving in, 
marriage — and a derta has even been known to die of inanition. 

There is a-stniiding fend hotweon the snake-god Knliniig 
and the devta Narayan, because tho former ran nway with the 
sister of the latter in tho olden days, and Narayan, has never 
become reconciled lo the uiateli ; consequently Avhenerer a fair 
is held in honour of Kalindg there is a fight on the mountain 
top between tbe two enemies, and afterwards tho top of tho 
ridge on the right bank of the Beds and tho deodar grovo nt 
Arutnag in the Surwnri valley are found strewn with iron arrows. 
The visible manifestation of the god to the villagers is in tho 
form of an idol, which when not animated by tho real presence 
of tho devla is kept locked up in tho temple or in the house of a 
peasant, who is glad to beliononrod by such a distinguished guest. 

Tho idol is profusely croamouted, and is constructed 
mainly of the precious. metals. It is a collection of a number 
cf fairly carved faces affixed in rows one above the other to a 
largo convex copper-plate, which is unseen, being generally 
concealed by flowers strewn over it, and which is placed in a 
sloping position in a liigli-backed chair witliout legs, attached 
to two long palanquin poles and draped with silks and cloths. 
Attached to the top of tho coppor-plate and standing well, 
above tho top of tho chair is an umbrella-shaped ornament of 
gold or silver known as the devia rd clthdlar. In tho case' of 
tho devCda of Sariij a dense canopy of black yak tail hair is 
interposed between the top of the copper plate and tho chhdtar. 
Tlio devla’s faces, known as '* mohr/’ are sometimes of brass, 
generally of silver, and occasionally of gold. They are life- 
siso TopreaonlationB of tho human face. There may bo 6, 9, 
12 or IG faces arranged in rows of two, Ihreo or four. They 
all present tho saiiio placid expression, and, though fairly 
carved, avo not works of high art. Tho largest and finest of tho 
Kfilu devtua i.s JDijli Mahudev, a very handsome picco of workman- 
ship. A fomalo idol or devi is generally adorned with ornaments 
such as are worn by women, bub made on u .very large scale. 
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The occasions when tlio idol is nnimated by tlio pre.sence 
oEtliogodare celebrated by fairs and festivals attended by 
nil the worshippers of the god and also by visitors from out- 
side the village, so that the social life of tlio country is closely 
interwoven with its easy-fitting religion. Tho first appearauco 
of tho devta for the your is not earlier than tho commencement 
of summer, about tho begintiing of Jeth (or middle of May), 
when tho Babi crop of wheat and barley' is ready for the sickle 
and the young rice is getting big enough to bo planted out 
in the fields. Tho idol is carried out of his temple by the 
priests and attendants, and his band of innsicians accompanic.s, 
blaring uncouth music from drums and kettle-drums and trum- 
pets and is carried to tho villago green, where perhaps a few 
guests aivait him in tho shape of idols brought from ucighboiir- 
iiig villages with their escorts of attendants and mnsicians and 
worshippors. All the people are dressed in their best and 
profusely decorated with flowers; sbop-kcepors have set up gay 
stiills for tlio sale of sweetmeats, toys, and knick-knacks : and 
somewhere in the back-ground (if the fair is in upper Kiiln) 
will be found tents where Ingri and country spirits can ho 
proonrod. Tho devia dances, oscillated up and down ia his 
chair by his carriers who of course are under his influence, and 
sometimes one of his guest gods or goddesses dances alongside 
of him, and the pair of them esohango grotesque bows nud 
caresses. The contagion extends to the men in tho -crowd or 
to such at any rato as are expert dancers : they join hands and 
form a ring, the god and his musicians in tho centre, and circle 
round with a graceful step, ehouting the words of tho airs 
which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments, 
l^aster and faster grows tho dance as ovoping approaohos ; now 
dancers are always ready to tako the place of those who drop 
out fatigued j and tho morry rovol goes on from early afternoon 
till dusk when the idols return to their temples. Tho women 
with tlieir gay head-dresses form bright groups of spectators 
on tho hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers 
of stone seats for their accommodation. In tho Kuin tahsil 
they scarcely if ever join in the dance, but in Outer Sard] .they 
form a ring separate from tbat of tbe men and in Inner Sardj 
sometimes they join the men and dance in tho same ring with 
them. Bat everywhere it is^ only tho agrioulturist classes, 
Brahmans and Kanets, who aro admitted to tho charmed oiroles, 
low caste people are strictly excluded, and sometimes outsiders, 
even of the higher castes, if not worshippers of the god, arc 
not allowed upon the green. 

Nearly every hamlet has at loast ono fair during tho 
summer, and ns some care seoms to bo exorcised to prevent 
adyncent bamlots having tbeir festivals on the same day there- 
is an almost continuous 'succession of fairs during tho sumraor 
months. One of the largest is that which takes place at Ban jar, 
the hoadquarterfi of theBanjar tnhsil in May. It is tho only one at 
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winch busine.'is of any importance is transacted, and forms a 
market for the sale' of sheep and goats attended by butchers 
from Simla and by Garhwdh's and others who wisii to buy goats 
as pack>animals. 

The god can, if necessary, be invoked on other than those 
special occasions. Tims at reaping time if an agricultnrist 
wishes to propitiate him he causes the idol to be brought to his 
field before the last-load of corn is ent, and to be danced in the 
manner already described. This ensures a good retnrn of 
grain. Of course, to secure this privilege, it is necessary to feast 
the attendants of the god. 

Once a year there is a great parade of all the devida of l^uln 
in honor of the god Rughiidth nb Sulldnpnr, the ancient capital- 
Jn olden days they were brought in by the express' command 
of the Baja, who seems to have been lord paramount of the 
gods as wnll as of the men of his kingdom, nnd this subservience 
of chnrcli to State still continues in the neighbouring indopend- 
ant State of Mandi. Doubtless it is based on the fact that the 
trmples of the devida -possess endowments of land revenue which 
wci 6 held at the king’s plensuie. The revenue of about one* 
seventh of the cultivated area of Kdln is nlienaled in this way, 
bnt now that it is held daring the pleasure of the British 
Government the devtda are not so oarefnl to pa 3 '' their annual 
’ homage to Buglindllt as formerly, especially if the time fixed 
far it, which nearly coincides with the moveable feast of the 
Dasera, happens to interfere with tlie harvest oporatioiis of 
their worshippers. There is generally a fair attendance 
however, the followers of each particular idol do their best to 
allow to advantage, and every banner, trampet nnd drum that 
is available is put into requisition. The fair goes on for nearly 
a week' ; and for several days before it commences, nil the roads 
leading to Sultaiipnr arc thronged with gaily-dressed crowds 
of men, women and children, beating in procession tbe god 
of their own hamlet. On arrival at the plain near the town 
. encampments are fcrnied, and shortly after the various nd- 
heiGuts of particular shrines begin marching about, and parade 
nil their miignificenco as n sort of preliminary spectacle and 
foretaste of- what will bo done on tlie opening and the final days 
of the entertainment. The devotees attached to the Buglinstli 
shrine have not in the meanwhile been idle, and by the morning, 
.-wlien the f.air really commences, the ralh, or wooden car, which 
lies in the plain all the year round, has been provided with 
wheels, and liberally ornamented with coloured cloths nnd 
flowers. ■ All being ready for its reception the idol is^ placed 
, on a species of sent inside the framework. All local deities are 
,-now brought op, with such addenda of pomp and music as am 
- prooiiriible, and are arranged round the central figure. The 
-lijgli priest then steps out in front, and with "every appearance 
of extreme devotion prays to the god, nnd sprinkles water 
before the shrine; and the leading men of Kulu, headed by the 
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repre<?oiititivG of the old sovcroign'i of t!m oomitn', walk rnpitlly 
Ihreo times nmnd the rath iimid Hio iiiccs'tinii btny of the 
trumpets and boating of C3’mbnls and toin-tums. Stout ropes 
aro next attaolied to tlio lower liinbers nf the rath, which is 
bornn along for a few hundred j'orcls hj' an crithnsiastic crotvil, 
preceded and surroniided by all the stmillor gods, to a phiro 
where a canvas tent has been put np for tho nccnmmodatioii of 
ftughiiath during the five dn3-s of the fair.. Dttring tho next 
three days tlio derbis pay vistts to ono another, nnd otherwise 
occupy tiiemsLdvGs, and tho large green phiin is covered with 
otrcles of men dancing round their idols in the saino inaiiiier ns 
they do at the local fairs already ileaciihod, and with groups of 
liriglitly dicssed women from all parts of tho snh>divisinn. 
■rowards dnsk, when the wor.ship nf all tho gods is colobrnted 
simaltancously with tho usnar noisy accompanitnonts of drums 
and trumpets, tho din is immense. Nor does night bring repose, 
for the broad harvest moon diffuses n light iihimst ns briliiaiit 
as da}', and the SarnjU. who are tho beat nnd iilso the most in- 
defatigable dancers in the sub-division, carry on the chincocvei) 
after their devtds have rolired for tlio night. It is not till the 
small hours that tho ci-owd gradually dispLM'se.s, hud the plain 
becomes dotted with sleeping figures wrapped in tlieir blankets 
on the bare ground. On tlio last day of tho fair the frinniphal 
nar of Uugliudlh is again brought into requisition to enny tho 
idol escorted ns on tho first day by the (fecfiis doivn to (ho top 
of the high bank cvorlooking the Beds ; a huffnlo and a few 
smaller animals are decapitated below on tho- margin of the 
river, nnd a figure ropresenling Lanka is beheaded to colcbrato 
the ti'inmpli of Rughiitith (Vishnu) : then tho oar is dragged 
bark across the plain ns near as possible to tho bank of the 
Sarwnri stream, across which the idol is carried in a prctly little 
wood'*!! palanquin to bis temple in tho palace of t 1 ,o old Jlujiis. 
By an early hour the nest morning all the dtivtas with their 
followers have dieperbcd to their linmiels When the fair falls 
as Into ns the middle of October (it vaiies between that date 
nnd the latter half of September) an additional interest is lent 
to it by the presence of picturesqiioly clad Ynrkaiidis and 
Laddkis who have just finished their long journey from Cent nil 
Asia with ponies and cdaiRS, silks and carpets for bale in tlio 
plains. The large conconrso of people enables those to do some 
ti'nde on the spot, and a good deal of husiiies-i is also dune in 
the pale of shoos, brnes and copper vcbselp, clotli nnd jewellery. 

The god Rughnath makes another publio appenrance once 
a year when he emerges from his temples to bo bathed in the 
Bens at the Pipal Jatrn, which is held in May. The attendance 
at this, though fairly iinmcrous, is not very large. 

After the Dasera few fairs are held in Upper KaIii, but some 
large ones take place in Onter Ijardj in November. The largest 
fair of that Wazlri, howevor, is not animal bpt trioniual, every 
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of twelve year's, beiiip on tt very Inri'e scnie. It, it liidd in „ . 

honoDr of drei A nhka A co»iom hi* cnnncetiim with °giou^'x,ift ** 

it 1$ the descent of a inan down « lopu HMspendeil over u ri’-tfrai*. 

precipice. Under British rale the cliff liown which. the descent 

iH inado hns been cbiiii*,'ed su iist'i reduce the ilnn^er nttuntiinir 

tbc performnneo of tbe fcatt, but tbn Urdu who liU'i to slide 

down (it is tlie Bedii caste ivhiidi f-iinplics the aerohnt, and they 

regard it as n privilege) still tufces rare to inniinfacttire his 

own rope. Custom rcqiiireii that lie shnll n.nho it on 

tho village green at Jsirmnnd, the hamlet where the fnir 

is held, end .shrill f.i«.t from everything but milk ntid 

fruit while inakitig it. During the idpht the -rnpo 

is kept for snfety in a lint made for the purpose, and caro inii-t 

ho tiiken to prevent nit iinclenn nniiinil from tuuchii‘g it, such 

p'liintion tiece«.*tiatitiir tho sacrifice of a sheep. ‘I'he Ueda is 

niiinrally cniefiil to prevent r.its from coining near it, for n 

gnawed rope might inipctil his life, and he i.s nllowed to have 

n cat with him in tho hut. 

At the religions fe.stivals celchriited niiiing the winter 
and spring (he iniiigc of (he r/crfri i.s not, as n rule, produced. 

The chief of tlicse is in the Kulti Tnlisiland is culled Koli<ri>i)iiili, 
but dees not appear to have tiny connection with the Diwiili of 
the plains, and is relcbrated not in November like that festivnl 
but sotiic ttiito in tho latter Initf of December. During the 
nveniugs preceding it tho men in euch vlllsgo inoef on the 
vilhige green and sing indecent Frmg.s till a Into hour, when n 
chores in haneur of d<ri Uinnnis shouletl, and then with ihrou 
cheers given in Knglibli style all disperse to their hoiiivs. 

The men stand in n circle ami dance slowly iiH they. sing, and 
nccasioniilly tho circlo whirls tiiadly round, each man tugging 
his neighbour towards the iii.side or tliu ont*-ido of tliu ring 
till MOinc one gets exhausted, and lets go, with lliO result tliatiill 
arc seiil sprawling. On iho evening ui the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, in every hamlet up and clown iho 
UclSs valley for an hour or two, and tho effect !.•> vi*ry pretty. 

Tho signal for the coinmciiccniMit of tho iihimiimtion is given 
from the old cast lo at Nngar, which is ••no of the most central 
land'in'iirliA of the vidlc}*, iiml i.s enught up at ouco bj* Ihn 
villages on (he opposite side of the valley, niitl (lushed on np and 
down the valloy and from sidii t»Hidi'. Two days nftm' ilm Dilili 
there it n fair nt Nagnr, fit which a sort of Calenchir for the 
year is recited with olh(>r verses of nn indecent chnracter in 
tho forenoon while in tho nrtornoou a very long straw’ rnpo is 
dragged down from tho villngo towards Iho rivor by two purlins 
of men, one holding oiio end uf tho rope and the other tliiMilher: 
these parties ' ropresnnt different portions of Nngar, and the 
teremony is sniii to cominotnornlo tliu dosiriiclion of a great 
simlco or dragon which oiico npponrod and ravaged the eoantry 
fi|de. 
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The fiisfc of Jilagli, tlip inonfcli in which this ffsHv,nl falls, 
is observed by tho lirnhinins n.H a liigli fca.st day, aud on it 
and on the followiiiR days itiscnstonmiy for a family lo send 
presents of tight cakes of rice floor to tlio fcmiilo tiiotnbor.s of it, 
who have married and settled down at a distanco from the 
family home. In the month of Phagau fairs aro held in tho 
high-lying villages, at which a rude sort of fnvccs of an indeuenc 
character are performed, the actors weaidng largo wooden masks, 
'the moonlight nights of Chetnr are more pleasantly spent ; the 
women tlien meet npon tho villngo green, and it is thuir tarn to 
dance and sing while tho men sit by and look on. Thera is no 
ncoouipaiiiiiieiit of drain or trumpet, to interrupt tho melody, 
and the gestures and aciion with whicli tho women illnstnito 
the words of the songs are modoat and pretty, On the night 
of the flrsb of Uaisakli in Snraj a bonllro is kindled on some pro- 
minent place near the rilliigo in tho name of Narnyan, tho 
Creator, and tho men and wonii-n dance round itin soparatc rings 
to the nsiiiil instrumcninl uccumpanunent, but there is no sing- 
ing. 

Besides the devlait there are other hoing.s who must from 
time to time bo prepitiated, but who do not generallji possess 
temples. The woods and waterfalls and hill-tops are peopled hy 
jognif, female spirits of a malignant nature ; tho gray moss which 
'floats from tho branches of firs and oaks in tlio higher forests 
is ‘MhoyoywM* hair.”* of (7h ill, a peak of t)io Jahri 

ridge, sends hail to destroy tho crops if the pcnplo of tho 
villages below fail on on appointed day to moke a pilgrimage 
to the peak and saorifieo sheep. There aio higher peaks whie.h 
aro dwelling places of tho liiuda god Shiva, but piigiinnges 
to these may be nndortiikcn only by the pure in heart. liaoh 
dwelling lins its honsobold god (Mika) who resides in n little 
ark of deodar wood kept sometimes on the roof, sometimes 
indoors or in the projecting verandah, niid oocasionnlly 
sncriticed ti,. 

But it is to tho ilevla or dci-i that prayer is rnado for vain, 
for fine weather, for a good barre^t, or for tho removal of cattle 
pingno. A man who has a special ret] nest to inako of tho deWti 
makes an offering of a small iron trident, which is stuck into tho 
woodwork in front of the temple or into the trunk of a deodar 
tree which is supposed to be favonred by the god. Somotitnes a 
post with a grotesque face carved on it is fc^pt for this purpose, 
and is to be found studded with these toy tridents. Wlien tho 
devta has granted a prnyer for soinethiug of great importance, 
such as the birth of n child or recovery from a severe illness, 
the votary gives a feast or jngru at the temple in hoimnr of tho 
god. The devta is also invoked by way of oracle during his 
nppenrniices at fairs and yciyrd#. The inontli-pirco of tlio god is 
bis p«r or cltcln, who ' on such occasions, stripped half naked, 
lashes himself with iron chains, and gasps cat nuswors to tlio 
qnestions asked the pious worshippers .around, sometimes 
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family (lii-owa all sorts of odds and ends, parings of nails, pinclies 
of suU, bits of old iron, linudfuls of grain, &c.; tho wlmlc coin- 
niiinity fclien turns out and oirciimambulatos tlin village, at llio 
sntno time strctoliing an unbroken thread round it fnstened to 
pegs nt tlie four cornors This done, tho innn with the crccl 
carries it down to the river bank, and empties tho contents 
therein, and a sheep, fowl, and .somo small animats are sacrificed 
on the spot. Ilalf <lie sheep is the perquisite of the man who dares 
to caii'y the creel, and he is also entertained from house to 
house on tho following night.”* 


Temples and rati. The det'/f?a’ temples stand someiimes bosiclo the villago 
gions ceremonicB. green, sometimes remote from any habitation, in a cedar grove, 

' on a bill-top, or near a lake or waterfall. Thej' are piefnresque 
stvucttties bnilt of stone and timber ill the same maimer as a 
peasant’s house, except that tho timbers arc larger and more 
iininerons, and almost invariably deodar; and sometimes tlic 
entire edifice is of wood. Tho form varies considerably. In the 
Br4s valley it is generally square, ouclosiug one largo room with 
sometimes a verandah in front of it surmounted by a pagoda like 
roof or rather a series of four of five roofs one abovo tbo other, 
diminishing in sisse towards the top. In outer Sarnj tho typo 
is more generally an oblong with a sloping roof liko that of an 
ordinary dwelling houso, but inovo elnboratoljr curved, and 
crowned at one end with a conical addition. The interior is bare 
and unfarnished. Several ont-bnildings aro generally attached 
to a temple; a kitchen for cooking meals on a feast-day or 
lair-day ; a shod for slicUcring sudhna and pilgrims ; houses, 
sometimes, in the village for the priosts and attendants ; and 
a granary {mandUdrJ, for storing the grain-rents of 'the temple 
lands, in appecrance like a substantinl dwelling houso. “ Somo 
of the largo shrines have largo fixed establishments, a Mrddr 
or manager, an accountant, one or move piy’dn’? or priests, soverul 
musicians, several gur or chclas, i. e., interpreters of the oraclo, 
standard-bearers, torch-benrers, blacksmith, carpenter, florist, 
watchman, messenger, carriers of loads, &o., to all of whom harlo, 
or land rent-free in Hen of pay, is assigned out of tho tomplu 
endowment. Most have a Icdrddr, a gw aad musicians. For some, 
one man is both Jcdrddr and pujdri, and tnnsiciaus aro called when 
they are wanted, and get food as pay." 

The custom of oaoh temple varies ; in somo n great part of 
the endowment is held in iarto assignmonts by tho servants : 
in another thore are no such assignments, and all aro paid from 
tho granary or ihdnddr. A few of the jtujdrts are Brahmans, ' 
or men of a oaste liko tho Bhoikis, who have become ol a pujdri 
on5te,'but tho great majority are Kanet zamindars. The olBoo 
of pujdrC :s generally ^considered hereditary when held by 
Brahmans or men of pujdri caste, and the musicians generally 
hold offioe from father to s on j but tho posts of Mrddr, or chela 

*. Lyall’a Settlement fieport. 
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The only expenses of tlie shrines arathe cost of feasts, clothes _ . ■ •. 

and ornaments for the rath, and repair of buildings. and 

The greater port of tho proceeds of the endowment are Tempos an/reli- 
expended in feasts consnmed by tho villagers. At the gions ceremonies, 
festivals of" some of tho more noted shrines, however, there 
is a general distribution of food to all comers for one day 
or for several days ; and at one or two shrines periodical 
,hramk-lhag, or distribution of food to Brahmans, orsaddbart, 
i.e., perpetual dole to Sildhs or Hindu /ajirs, are made.”* 

Endowments of land or land revenue are also enjoyed by 
the temples, already mentioned, snored to Shiva and to other 
orthodox Hindu gods, which are bnilt entire!}' of dressed 
stone in the style of the Hindn teiiiple.<i of the plains. These 
are orthodox Hindu shrines, mnnnged mnch in the same way as 
similar temples in other parts of the hills, or in Hindnstdu. 

They are in the bauds of Brahman priests, and the 7..iminddrs, 
i.e., the Kainot.s, ngricnltnrist Brahmans and Diigis, who form 
the real popnlatioii of Ktiln, have not much to do with them. 

Some have festivals or fairs at which, by order of former Kdjds, 
the surronnding deoa and devi'e attend in their ralAa to do hom> 
age. Three or four arc at hot springs } two near present or 
former palaces of the lidjus ; others, like Niiraand ana Trilok* 
ndth, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 

Reference has also been made to smaller Hindu shrines. 

These also are endowed with assignments of land revenue. 

Indee'd, without an assignment n sbrine very soon ceases to 
exist ; a devla under the same circumstances is said to die. 

Some of these shrines liavo regular temples of small sise, often 
attached to a bajtli or covered spring, or a ilhitrammla. A 
Briilinian makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats 
them tip. On certain days an liettkah is given, that is, some 
food is cooked which is eaten up by the priest and sorvnnts and 
a stray Brdliman or fddhu. Rut many of tlim class have hardly 
anything in the way: of teinplo to show. The thalsar, that, is, 
the idol or fos.sil, or round stono which serves as an idol, is placed 
in a room in a house not ditfeiing outwardly from an ordinary 
peasant's honse, and in which the Batragi or Giisuin lives like 
an ordinary peasant,, surrounded by wives and children, and 
rnltivatir.g tho rotit-h'ee land himself. All these Rnir-igis and 
Gnsnins have quite dropped the character of midhtt : the namo 
has become in fact a caste name. Tho iiutnrnl or spiritual 
ancestors of these men cnino up to Kiilu from the plains ns 
endhus, and it is well known that, at various times, this class of 
men acquired great influence with the Rajas, though not with 
the people, who stuck to their old decla or demon worship. 

Their influence got them the granfs, but to give a colour to the 
grants, and make them less liable to fiitnre ro.sninption, the 


* ScHlemoot Report. 
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Chapter HI, B. deeds ^ye^'e ■usually obtained in the iitiine of tho idol or Ihalmr 
Socialo^ Eeli- owned by tlio linirapi. Daily oncriiii;B nro, however, made 
pious Life. before these stones or idols, an oeoasiouiil vehhnh given, and a 
Tomples anti roll- stray cnteitained, so that it cannot bo said that these 

glona coronionica. Bairagis’ fhijicura are altogether tnero doincstic idols, like those 
of tho snuie name which aro to be found in the Iio’uses of most 
respectable Hindus in the hills. Thu Kulu people are devoted 
to their dfttth, and have little care or respect for these thultara. 
The origin of one of theso shrinpK may be licve described as. 
typical of that of the othcr.«. A sindhn brought an image of Nav 
Ssingh from the plains and squatted with it near tho path along 
Avhich the royal gardener used to eonio in the morning with 
flowers for the palace. The gardener was induced to present 
flowers to the idol, and tho king finding Itt's daily allowance 
redaced inndo inquiric!!, and being informed of tlie state of 
alTaira went with tho gardenor one moruingto see tho stidhu. 
But as he approached a mirnolo happened, and while tho 
gardener saw the tiialm seated as usual tho Icing beheld a tiger 
cronching for a spring and was alarmed. 'I'o rc>nssiirc him tho 
gardener threw a small stono totvords tho sddhu wlio then 
appeared in his natural shape to the king while the stone swelled 
to tho dimensions of a largo rock. After tins tho king believed 
and caused a temple to bo bnilt so as to enclose tho rock and 
afford accommodation to tho stidhu and his god, and an ondow- 
inent was granted which is enjoyed by a family of Bairiigis to 
this day. 

Before quitting tho snbject of religions cti.stonis mention 
may be made of one of the Kfilii devtus to wliom special interest 
attaches by reason of tho wide and extraordinary iniliieuee 
exercised by him and tho peculiar character of his followera. 
This 18 the god Jamln of Maliina. Maluim, a villago of two or 
three bundled inhabitants, is the only lianilct in a very deep 
and narrow glen extending from the innccossililc mountain 
forming the trijnnction of tho Berts, Chenub and Spiti wnter- 
sheds down to the vallej' of the Parbati. At the point of jnne- 
tion between tho Mnlaiis ulrcnm and the Psrbati the sides of 
the glen are steeply precipitoii.s and tho path sig-znggiiig from 
ono side to tho^ other is extremely difficult. Tho only other 
entering the glen are by voij' high and somewhat 
uiffioult passes between it, and the Berts valley on’ the ono hand 
,^^*‘b"ti valley on the other. Tho village which contains 
the bnilaings sacred to the worship of Janilu is thus extremely 
isolated, and to its isolation is probablj' due tho fact that the 
iiihabitarits hnvo preserved tho uso of a language among tliem- 
selves which is unintelligible to tho otlior natives of Kuln. Tho 
chief buildings are a gi-anary for storing tho grain rents of tlie 
Jmiq assigned to the god, a house entered only on the occasion 
of one of the aiininil fairs and kept barred during tho rest of tho 
within wliich barley is sown fifteen days before 
that fair, so that the blanched shoots may bo offered to the god 
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lit thofair (Jliis oftorjnp, ralird jan, is icntio to otlior dctVds as 
wpll .ns Jninln, nixt tha young .•shoots arc wot n by tlio mon in 
tlipir cnpB nt luo'-t ftiirs), iiinl on ptlifioo built for tbo custody of 
11 golilon itniigo of nii ob'phniit, wliirh iningo w.ns prosctiti'd by 
tilt* liioppior Akbtir, siccortling to ilio trntlitioTi, in rocogiiition 
of nil onicubir rorobition of (bu gnd that b*«l to ibo euro of a 
deforiiiity in tbo purMiii of tbo emperor’s (biiiobtcr. 'i'horo is 
tbtis no temple, ill tlie proper scti‘o of tbo wnrd, :it Mnbiiia, 
though (boro tire temples dediciiteil to Jatnitt in 11111113' vilbigos 
thronphont Kiibi ; the pod is siippn<->;d In dwell on tbo intieoes- 
siblc mountain at the bead of tbe pb*n, whence be riirelj', if over, 
descends. Itisfnrthis reavon, ]>etltnps, that iberei.siiu idol 
n*prc«oiitiiip tbo dre/n. Two fairs arc lieM in bis Iioiioiir, tbo 
firat in Pliagtin and tbo second in Sawaii ; eiieh lasrs nbotil :l 
wcel:, and there n. n large attendance of pdmini', manj' of wlioiu 
present ofTering.**, tiie prescribe<l form of tvliicb i.s a siniill stiver 
model of a bor.sii or of an eleplinnt. The.se ollertntfs tiro tifter- 
wunls iiifclted down, when a .sit flicieiit number hiisheen collecteil, 
and i-hajied into larger staf iieltos of one or other of tlie«o animnls ; 
llicre are now eight sneh sfaliieftcs nf Mnltlnn. Tlie sheen imd 
goats sncrificod at the fairs are slntiglitercd iiinst^yle lesemblmg 
that followed Iw Mtihatnmadans rather (haii the iiiiidn fashto:,, 
tiiid this has given rl-o to 11 belief in some parts of Kulii that 
(ho delta is a Mii.s^almitn, 

“ Onre n tnoiith, and .soiiietimos more, tbero tiro uhefialu, or 
feasts, which are attoaiied iiiaiiil3’ lit* iho Mal.'iiiti iiieii nionc. 
Any tiidhti or hegg.ir who visits' Melsiaa gel.s fotid and ablanket 
if ho wiiits it. .Snell vi«iloi.s arc not wry numcroiib’, on big to 
tbo difllciili3’ of (liu roads. 

" Janilu was iiinch feared in tbe I’lljn’s time ; on bisacconiit 
Malana was a cit3' of refuge, from whieb no eriuiiniil canid bo 
ciirri"d off if ho got there. Again, .lainUi neitber paid trilinlo 
to the Jtogiiatli toiiiplent tSnIt.'ii.piir, nor atlemled at, llint Icmpio 
to pay hi.s rexnocts on the Daserab, ns all other Kiiln tirvUin were 
compelled to do. Again, tbo Malana men, who uro (dl uiidoi' his 
special protection, were allowed great license; the}' nsi'd to 8113’ 
that the other dfi 7 «*’ temples weio th«*ir dro’/i dnijrls, or niit- 
liou'-eH, and help them'etves to anything tlie3' iiditiired in fliem. 
Tho wliolo eaiicani'.-<e of (hu men of Slnbina are lhetni.elvos 
an emlindimeiit of Mio dre ; sneli eoncoatfo is cntlod (ho lid 
Dfti K i'. V X *i'|,n ICnddtK, jmjdrh, &c., in 

fact all Ibo oflice-lieareiH, am hlalana Knnels, nlioiii'onpjioiiiled 
from timo to timo from aiiioti;' tlioiifelves by tho .Malann 
tnen. Tilts bodt* of ollicials, wlieii (bey go their loiiiuks lo collect 
revetiiio fees, &c., art) kanwii in the b'hi, in distiiielion from tbo 
gr.'iiid host of Mab'tiia, Ibo 7 ?'i Deo. ^ ’’’ ^ * 

Tbo lid Dfi), tbat i«, all tbe M.ibina jiooplo e.vcupt, a foiv men, 
old woinun and eliililreii, cro«s (lie paHS in tlio ond of Miigliar or 
Logiuuitig of Poll, uud epoud luoro tliuu n luoutU iu Iho villngoB 
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bhapter III B. in K61u containing land assigned to thoir god, billeting tbem- 
■ — “ * flelvos OTi every houee. In tho Antno way at otlier ttmos tno 
Social and Reli- Peo visits for n few days Balfidi and Bislidna, two villngo.sin 
gions Hfc. Ifais, wliere it borders on Wnitiiia. wliich aro held by the 

cio^“wemonie”’'' <ieo, and at other times the villages in Har Kandi, in Hlii Gydn 
® ' Singh's jdgir, which are assigned to it. Tho bdri, i. c., the band 

of ofiSce-benrers, pn3'’B separate and more frequent visits ; the 
Rd Deo only visits large villages which can support it. Daring 
these visits all the Walana men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of 
the revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of tbo 
Alaldna men are detached in parties to visit tho other shrines of 
Jamln in Kfilu, which are separate concerns from the Maliina 
shrine. These parties get food free for a few days. Tho hdri 
also makes rounds to the other Jamlu temples ; when it comes a 
goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight annas are paid as 
a tribute. The zeminddrs of all this part of the country 
commonly pnt aside a few sdrs of rice to give to the hdri when 
it comes round. None of tho Maidna men can rend or write ; 
they profess to keep accounts from memory only. Some of 
them come with the bdri as porters to carry the rents, which are 
paid in grain, back to Maldua. Tlioy'do not give anj' neenrato 
detail of how their grain is expended, hut at the fairs 
hold at Alaldna all comers aro fed free as long ns the fairs last."* 

The Tcdrddr, pujdri and chela appoint a council of eight 
jalMrd, or jurymen, who decide all disputes which arise among 
the people of Maidna ; their decision is never questioned, and our 
courts are never troubled with cases from the village. Tho hamlet 
consists of two quarters, one of which lies rather higher np 
the hillside than the other, which contains the buildings sacred 
to the god ; the men of the upper quarter take brides from the 
lower, and vice varm. This custom of intor-marriago they allege 
to be due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability 
to pay the consideration for a betrothal whioli is demanded by 
the parents of girls in the other parts of Kuln, whilo there is no 
demand for their own marriageable girls among tho marrying 
men of Kuhi. Their god has strong prejudices against tho use 
of liquor even for medicinal purposes, and also against vaccin- 
ation, but the village was more than decimated by small-pox 
early in the deoado 1880-1890, and in 1880 all tho inhabitants 
cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. They have good flocks 
of sheep and goats, which they barter for rioo at an annual fair 
held at Nagger. They are not liked, but dreaded to somo 
extent as uncanny by the other Kuln people. Since the approach 
to their glen from the Bens valley was so far improved in 1883 
nnder the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Commissioner, 
as to be traversed' by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to authority. 


^ Lyall’s BotUemont Boxroxi. 
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that it is impossible fertile children in most of them to nttond 
the Govornmeiit schools or even to got instrnction from Brnh* 
nmna. Little desire for education is shown in the Kulu tahsil, 
where the priiiiniy schools at Nagnr ond Jngntsnkh, and the 
/.amindari school nt Alaiiikarn are badly attended, while the 
Middle School at Saltdnpnr owes its success chiefly to the town- 
people of MultAnpur and to advanced ]mpils from Saraj. The 
inhabitants of the Saraj talisil eagerly avail tliomBelves of tbo 
advantages of tbe primary scbool at Hanjar and the zamindari 
school at Nirmand. Similarly, a much larger proportion of the 
literate in Sariij are acquainted with the more refined Nagri or 
Bh&stri character than in Kulu, whore the character gouernlly 
written is the more barbarous Taokri. English is not taoglit in 
the Kulu Middle School, and no native of Kfilu has yet had the 
enterprise to send his sou to ho taught the language at any 
of the English schools in the district. The forty persons who 
wei ‘0 returned at the hi&t Census (1891) ns having a knowledge 
of English were all Earopeans or officials. 

Gliamotcr of tUc The following passages from Mr. Lyall’s Sottloinont Report 
people. ( 1871 ) on the character and nppoarauco of the Kiihi people 

arc quite applicable at the present day : — 

*' They are good-humoured among themselves, hut rongli 
and inhospitable to strangers; very sliy and distrustful of any 
new otiicor, bub almost fond of ono they know woll; very 
subinissive to constituted authority if exercised with any tact ; 
not given to theft. * * * > 1 ! * 

* *■ On the other hand, they are not so industrious, so frugal, 
or so enterprising as the JIdngrn people, and they are still more 
superstitions. That they have imagination is proved by many 
of their legends and fairy tales, which contain as tnucli of that 
quality as any in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the 
wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliiT, 
lugged rock or water-fall, to explain the impression which its 
form produces on their minds. They are very fond of music. 
The tunes, which are quick and lively, remind ono of Irish jigs 
or Scotch reels. The women sing a great dcnl, and rhyming 
songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in coiuuiemorn- 
tion of any remarkable event. ’ As a general rale, ono line in 
each couplet is not original, and has no reference to the subject 
in hand. It belongs in fact to a collection of old linos, which 
is used as a common stock by all the pools of the country, like 
a 'Gradus ad Parnassnro.’ This is a splendid invention for 
reducing tlio difficnlty of rhyming, which keeps so many poets 
mute in other countries. Their heads are full of strange fancies 
about things spiritual; for instance, they believe ia tbo soul 
leaving the body during sleep and account in this way for 
dreams.^ In thoso waudorings they say tbo soul can bold, con- 
verse with tho spirits of deceased persons, aud' conimuuioutious 
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nro often received in tliis wny, Botli men nnd women nro very Chapter III, B. 

BUPoeptiblo to the pnepion of love, sind do v^ild fliintrs nndor ite - • 

iuilueiico. Tlicy will ran off and live logetlier in n cave in tlio 

inonutnins till forced down liy the ]mtigi! of stnrvafion. Men of cimrnctpr ot tlio 

thp beet fninilies constantly incur iinpribonmeut or Iocs of oOico proiilu. 

for brcnclics of innrringo Inive, or eocial outlawry for the sake of 

sonic low Casio woiniin. They arc not manly or iniinial in 

manner, but I doubt if tbc}" can b« called a coivardly race. I 

linvc soon them attack bears and leopards without nre-arjiis in 

a rather coiirngeons waj*. 

"Soiiio are Imidly darker tlinii Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their eliceks ; others nro ns dark 
ns the ordinary Ptiiiiubi. 'riiej' me not tall, hut look strong and 
active, and generally Inive haiitlsoine figiires. hlany of tho 
women have fine eyes, and a mild and peiitlo expression of face, 
hut the men on the whole have the advnntagn in regularity of 
fentiiic. The finest men are to he found in St-oriij. The women 
do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, hut 
ill return they have more liberty than in most parts of India. 

They attend all the fair® nml fesiirals fjtichj held periodically 
at every tomplo in tlin country. * * In tho Lag and I’arol 
AVnziris it is not unconunou to see many of both sexes return- 
ing from tho fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of lugri. * In tho winter, when eonfined to their houses by 
(he snow, tho men spend most of their time in weaving bluiiket’s 
and cloth for sale or homo consumption. Tho women do not 
weave in Kuln. ” 

111 point of Irnfhfiiliipss there is little fo choose between 
them niid tho natives of the jilains; they lio freely wlioii there 
is anything to ho gained by it, except when put on their oath 
at tho drrfnV temple, hut they aro not generally riiiining 
enough to he ahlo to sustain cross-cxmiiinatioii. That most ot 
the field work, except ploughing, i» doiio by tho woraon is no 
reproach to tho men wlio have the Iinrdor work to do of tending 
the sheep in tho Alpine pastures exposed to all vicissitudes of 
weather, of carrying lieiivy loads of salt for their rattle niicl 
sheep from the Miiiidi mine®, and Tibetan wool from Liihiil, of 
repairing their own houses or litdpiiig otliors to lepair theirs, of 
carrying hcirdens for oflicialH and travellers, nionding roads, 
atid repairing bridges and hiiildings. 'I’ho Kiiln peasant is 
almost oniiroly iiidcpondeiit of markets nud luiddlomon, and 
money is useful to him only to eiinhlo him to pay his rovoinio, 

(o provide jewellery for liis women-kiiid, and to get dniiik. Ifo 
ohtaiiin fruu nf charge, from tho forests near his dwelling, 
imitnriuls to build his hunse, grntmrios and caUlc-sheds, and to 
keep them in lopntr, manure for his fields, nml grnr.iiig for his 
livo-Htock; while his fields and flock iifiord ampin food nud 
clothing for himself and Ids i'juiiily. Tho display of ornaments 
on tho persons of tho woinon at the fairs is ovideuco of tho 
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Chapter III, C. general prosperity of the population. A beggar is never seen, 
.. — T- . and it is said that a shopkeeper, starting business in a country 

Tnees and Castes, jngfead of, as elsewhere, involving the neighbouring 

***” landowners hopelessly in debt to him, more often borrows from 
them, and unable to pay them Oeos the country. It is in Outer 
Sard] only that signs of indebtedness are found, in a few of the 
western kothin. Gus&yans from Jawiilamukhi have for very 
many years been in the habit of visiting this part of the country 
attracted hy the opinm and blankets procurable in it, and have 
obliged the less thrifty proprietors with advances, some made 
as long ago as the time of the Kfijos, which the debtors have 
not yet paid off. These Gnsayans visit Outer Sariij nuuunlly 
in June and July, and obtiiin opium and woollens at low rates in 
payment of the interest on their loans. That the peopla aifected, 
Iiowever, are not nndnly embarrassed is showm hy the fact that 
so far very little land has been mortgaged or sold to the 
money-lenders. And outside these few koihin there is little 
indebtedness of atiy sort, and tlio people are very wclI>to-dn. 
It is to be feared that the establishment of courts of law in the 
sub-division has developed a tusto for litigation that did not 
formerly exist; most of the cases tried in the courts originate 
in the villages lying in their near vicinity, while in move 
remote corners such as Outer Saraj, tlio people settle thoir own 
disputes. ' 

Apart from the jollifioations at the fairs, the pepolo, even 
the children, have *few aTunsoments. A game called chagols 
op “sheep and panthers,” is sometimes played with pebbles for 
pieces on a rough sort of chessboard clialked on a rock. 


SECTION C.— TRIBES AND CASTES. 

AroaBjhnld by the The following tAble shows the areas owned by tbe various 

sereral daates. castes ns ascertained at the revision of settlement of 1888 

1891. 
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Chapter III, C- Tlio above allows tlinb Knncts hold nearly 60 por cent, of 
.. — 7 _ , the total ciibirnted nron and that tlio arorage size of a Kanet’s 

arioes imil castes, j, oiling jg 4 acres. Hy cultivation is meant actual crop-growing ' 
tevorn” c'asteB.^ '** area nficr milking full allowance for rocks and boulders and nn- 
cnltnrable strips in fields. The smallness of holdings is exag- 
gerated by the fact that tho statements are necessarily based 
on tho returns for each phati and that many proprietors hold 
land in two or more contignous phatis. Thus the estate.^ of tlio 
seven Europeans W'ho own laud in ICuln aro shown as S 6 
holdings. 

The returns of tho census of 1891 gave tho following as 
the numbers of the chief Hindu castes:— 


Brnlimnns 

• •• 


7,230 

DlioTjfa 



C2 

llujpiita 



031 

Cliamnrs 


<*• 

1,837 

Khnlri'a 


•«s 

C22 

Tlinthfitrs 

• •• 

• •• 

DO 

Batiicis 


• •• 

C3 • 

^InllaliB 



S2 

Kuila 


•«* 

28 

liilalius 

«.• * 


SCO, 

Suda 



lOti 

Eugis 

« • ■ 

• •• 

13,313 

llnliajana 

••• 

«»• 

71 

ircuais 

• •• 


2C7 

Bairn^lH 

• • 


037 

Bliutina 

■ 4 


S2R 

SntiiSrs 


• •• 

013 

Kniipts 

• •• 

• •• 

G1,C55 

Thivria 



004 

GuBatDB 

• • 


OS 

KmnhnrB 

«*• 

••• 

1.010 

Kolis 


■ la 

IS, 670 

Loliilrs 



2,771 

. 





It will be seen that tbo population may bo said to consiat 
almost entirely of Kanots and Dugis, with a small admixturo of 
Brnhtnaiis. 

lIieEancta. Tho Kanets are tho low’ caste cuhivaiing class of all the 

eastern Himalayas of tbo Punjab and the hills at their base, .’la 
far west ns Kulu and tho eastern portion of tho Kangr.a district, 
throughout which tract they form a very largo proportion of thn 
total popnjntion. Boyond this ti’.act, in Rungra proper, their 
place is filled by Ghirnths. Tho country they inhabit is bold 
or governed by liiti Kajputs of prcliistoric ancestry, tho greater 
part of whom are far too proud to cultivate wilh thiiirown hands, 
and n ho eniplov tho Kanots its huslmmlmen. Tho Knneis claim 
to bo of impure Rajput origin, but there is little doubt that they 
are really of nborigiiiul stock. A t tho same time it is most diffi- 
cult to sepai ate ibein from Itathis. Tim. wbolo (jnestion of their 
migin is eluboraiely disciiaspd b.r General Cunningham at pages ■ 
J 1° ISH of Volumo XIV of his Arcboeologicnl Boports. Ho 
identifies them with tho Ivunindds or Xulindas of the Sanskrit- 
cliis.cic<i and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that 
great Kliasa race which, bofore tlm Aryan invasion, occupied 
tho « hole Sub-Uii]inl4}’nn Irnct* from the Indus to tho Brahinn- ' 
piifrn, mid which, dnSon up into Uio hills by thn advancing whvo' 
of immigration, now separates the Aryans of India Ivota the 
lutaniaiis of Tibet. But ilio Kanets are divided into two great ■ 
tribes, Uio Ivhasin and the Kuo or Bahu, and it is prcb.-iblo that 
lae Khasias are really dvseonded from inborconrsB between tbo* 
Aryan immigrants and tho woiuoa of th^ hiUg. The distinction 
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balweca Khasia and Hao is sli/I sofliciontly wall markod. A CSiapterlll, C- 
Eliasta obscrrcs tho period of impnrttj- nfter'fho de.ilh of tiro-,-.. — T 

lation proscribed for n twice-born nj»n ; llio Rao that pre.scribcd Cartes, 

for na ootc-ast. Tlio IClinsia wears tho janeo, or sacred tlirend, 
while the Rao docs not. Bnt Ibo distinction is breaking; down, 
except in Waziri Qatar Sanaj, the inhabitants of which, both 
Knnets and Brahmans, are mneb stricter obscri'crs of ca«to than 
the people of the higher hills, nod of tho northern part of the 
8nb-diTi.Bion. 

The Kanots nro exclnsirclf ngricnlturists and shepherd.s. 

"When asked their cnalo they as frcqucntlr reply “ zaininddr ” 
as “ Kanet.” They are indastrions and thrifty cultivators. Those 
Iti'insr towards tho bank of tho 8ntlaj are of n soinewbnl dilTcrcnt 
type from the men of tho Boas valley ; more manl^* and itidepcnd* 
ont, bnt at tbo same lime more indolent than tbc latter, and morn 
observant of caste ceremonies and ensioms than ‘even tho Ilindiis 
of tho plains. They nro sober as well ns thrifty, and it is only in 
(ho three lem'rns nl tbc head of the Bens valley that drinking is 
indalgcd'in. 

The Rajpdts in most places clitTer bnt Httin in character ItsJpAts. 
from tho Ixniicts, but llioso of Wnziri Rupi and of Sara}, who nro 
‘tho descendants of teazirs and retainerfi of Kiilii Ilrtjils are of a 
boiler class, and are highly respected. 

Tho Brahmans olso are scarcely to bo dislingnisbcd in Brolimons. 
appearance from Kanet s, but their caste absolves them from inking 
part in any irksomo kind of labour ; and thoiiglt most of them 
haro no .scrnples ngainsl following tbn plongh they nro nn idlo 
lot. Thoso of Outor Samj, and ospocially tho Brahmans of Nirmand, 
n largo village wdtb sever.al temples of note, are, like tho Knnets 
of that part, stricter Hindus than their caste hrotlircn in tbo 
higher bills, but they nro lazy and extravagant in tbo extreme. 

Tho membors of tho B.iirfigi oasto in Kiilu have now litllo Dakogf*. 
claim to bo ■ considered a religions sect. Mr. Lysll notes 
(section IPj, Settlement Rnnort) Ihot " tbo original Bchr&gis 
in Kdln came from tho plains, but tbo present raon nro 
mostly do.scciidnnts of Kfilii Brahmans or Knnets who became 
their disciples.’' Tbo iinniigration of the sect took pinco in 
tho time of Rajus Jag.it Singh and hidn Singh, who in Ihoir 
pious moods bestowed nssigninonts of land on n number of 
BairAgts who had conio to Kdlii and brought images {thakurt} 
with tlicm. Many of these nssigninonts nro still maintained, but 
the images havolittlo, even loo.al, celebrity, and tbo Bnirilgis scarcely 
difTcr from ordinary ngricnllnrists. 

Tbo Giis/lins of Jovvainmukbi barn for very many ye-ira been 
in the habit of visiting tho Sar6j tabsil for tbo purchase of opinm 
and blankets. Some of thorn hnvo acquired land, and hcttled 
there. Theso, although they have intermarried with tho peoplo 
around them, are still n dislinci, tbongh not n roligious, caste. Timro 
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Clmpter III, C- nra nlso somo fninilias of jGnsiins in tlio Utiln talisilj ^ but tbeir 
~ immicrntion dates further back than that of the iSnr<ij settlorf, 

TriBosandCastca. from Kan els by tboir adbonug 

Quffiins. custom of affixing the title gtr to their nnraoa. 

Kfiti's. " The Ndths are Dtigis with their ears pierced, bolding a 

position like that of the SAdba among the KAngra Gaddis ; 
they are the descondnnts of somo religious mendicants, but are 
now much like other people of tbeir grade. It is n native saying 
about Kdlu that no man who takes np his abode there retains 
purity ; tbo Brahman or Rajput marries n Kanel girl, and does 
not pass on the pure blood to bis sons : the nscotic sooner or later 
takes some woman to live with him, and founds n family. AU 
sneh people have found thot they coiild do what they liked in 
Kdlu without serious loss of reputation, and being fowiti number 
and scattered here and there among the ICanets and Diigis, they 
have spcedilj' succumbed to temptation ."*■ • 

interconreo be- Brahmans belonging to Kangra families, bnt living in Snlt/in* 

tween tbo caetoa. not intermarry with tbo village Brahmans of Killu. If 

any sueb marriage takes place tbo offspring is considered, as 
among theKdngra Brahmans, illegitimaie, and not of pure BraK* 
man blood. These impure Brahmans will, however, marry with 
the village Brahmans. Khatris from the plains will take wives 
from the Khatri families living in Ktiln, but will not give their 
daughters in marriage in such families. Tho traders who coma 
to litHu do not enter into regular marriages, Wt take Kanet 
women to live with them ns concubines. The children of such 
a union are said to be of tbo samo caste ns tbeir fathers, just ns 
the son of a Bfijpdt in Xdngra is called a linjput, though his 
mother was a Ghirth or n Gnddin. 

Tiie menial castes. The majorit}’’ ofihoimpnro or low caste people were returned 

at the census of 1891 ns Dagis in the IClila tnhsU and ns Kolis 
in Saraj, ^The two names appear to bo synonymous except that 
the latter is preferred by tho members of tho caste themselves, ns 
its meaning conveys no reproach, wborcos the popular derivation 
of the word Dfigi is from dag, ‘cattle,’ implying that they have no 
scruples about touching tho carcasses or eating the flesh of dond 
cattle. Another derivation of the word is from dagna ‘ to fall 
one who has fallen.’ The I^olis of H^angra will not have inter- 
oourse with tho Soils of Kdlu on equal terms ; the Inllor admit 
their inferiority, and ascribe it to their being defiled by touohing 
flesh. terms Soli and Dfigi seem also to bo synonymous 

with the Chnnal of Mandi State and of tbo SAngrn valley’, hut the 
latter word is not used in Kfilu. The Kolis of Nirmnnd like tbo 
Brahmans of that village arrogate to themselves a higher status 
than IS olaiinad by their fellows elsewhere. As ngrioulturists all 
are nolononaly lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and ous- 


• Lyall’a Settlement Report, Section H6. 
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toms they do not diCFer materially from Eanets, except that they' Chapter III, S. 
are generally poorer, and have no caste scrapie's. Each family is — • 

nttncbed to a family of Kanets, for whom they perform the cus- 
toraary menial serricos on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or Te&ores. 
a death, receiving in return the leavings of the oeremonial feasts. The meDial enstet. 
nnd also certain allowances nt harvest time ; this relationship ia 
known ns that of Kasain (the Knnet) and Dhanih&rti or Kholidar 
(the Ddgi). 

The higher and lower castes are further dietingiiiehed bjr the 
names MitarTal and Sarkha. The latter term inclndes in addition 
to the Kolfs or Dagis various menial castes which, though they are 
all very much on a level from the point of view of a Kanet, 
recognise important gradations among themselves. They are 
reckoned in the following descending order ^ (1) Th&ui, {2) Darehi, 

(S) Eoli or Dtigi and Barebi, (4) Lobar and Bdrrd, (5) Ohamdr. 

Tlidnis are masons and riido carpenters ; Darebis are professional 
swimmers, who make nse of inflated hnflalo skins to help them 
in ferrying passengers across rivers, or in relieving a block of logs 
floated down-stream by tbe Enrest Department; Barehis ore axe- 
men wbo fell trees and prepare timber for the Tbdui ; the Lohdrs 
tire both blacksmiths andiron-smelters, and the Bdlras (or Barf as) 
are also occasionally employed on iroU'Eraelling, but their proper 
caste oconpatiom is the maunfaoture of baskets from tbe hill 
bamboo {nirgdl) ; the Chamdrs, as elsewhere, ore tanners nnd 
workers in leather. 


SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

The division into waziris of the tract with which we wo tenures, 

here concerned has been described in Chapter 1, Section A. Ae 
tbe name implies, each reaziri was under the Bdjds governed by 
a loazir or civil governor, subordinate to tbe Prime Minister or 
Ghauntra Wdsir. The Kaziri was sub-divided into kolMa and 
each koihi was farther sab-divided into •phdtU, and this arrange- 
ment continues almost nnohanged to the present day ; a list of 
tbe kothis and pkdlia as they now exist is given in the Appendix. 

The origin of tbe name of tbe larger of tbe two sub-divisions is 
.from the granary or store-house in which the collections of 
revenue in kind from a circuit of villages were stored ; from 
'meaning the granary, the word koihi came to be applied to tbe 
circuit of villages which supplied its contents. As the collections 
were made from the villages without reference to the cultivation 
from whioh the grain came, it often happened that fields lying 
within the territorial limits of one kotkinere oonsiderdas belong- 
ing to another kothi, because their owner happened to reside in 
the lotter. The boundaries of these circuits were consequently 
somewhat vague, nnd in the waste they were often indistinct 
owing to the indifierence with which the properly in the waste 
land was regarded prior to British rule. Generally, however, 
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a lioihi comprised the whole of n riilge or spur lying holwcen Iwo 
6tronms or a strip of mountnin-sido Uotweon tlio iiver ftnd tiio 
summit of the mountain range liinitcil in tlio other two directions 
by email glona or ravines ; at x'ovision of soltlciiient in 1991 the 
boundaries were demarcated on these lines, and the anomaly of 
land belonging to a kothl, though sitnatoil beyond its limits, ms 
now beon duno nwny with. 

The boundaries of the phatis of each holhi have also now 
(except in the case of Jiina ami llalilii) been clcnrly^domnrcateJ, 
These were formerlv very vague, becaiiso the •phnti was a sub* 
division not so iiiiteh of the land ns of tho population of the holhi 
for tlia apportionment of the sharo of scrvico or forced labour to 
be rendered by them to the State. 

(h'ion or gdon is not in these hills synon3’inou9 with 
mau:a, as in tho plains. Tho word is applied morelj' to n hamlet, 
or collection of houses, and tho cultivation around if. The 
stretches of wasto and forest which separnlo one hamlet from 
anothur aro not regarded as belonging to either. Tho jyhali is 
coinposod of a number of such f/rdon« or hamlets, and in its 
primary signification ns a snb-dirision of tho people of a holin' 
took also no account of the waste land. And, similarlj', the holhi 
ns on nggrogato of two or more jihdli^ comprising a lirge number 
of lininlots was ii snb-divisiun elfectod with regard onl}' to tho 
cultivated laud and its produce. 

It was tho holhi whioh was taken by Mr. Barnes at tho 
Begnlar Settlement of 1851 ns hie fiscal unit, equivalent to tho 
viausa of tho plains. Each holhi Jind borno a separate assess- 
ment under the Rdjds and under the Sikhs, and it was desirable 
tlint^ tho new assessment should follow tho old lines ns much ns 
possible. As the result of the British sottlcmont, liowovor, tho 
whole of tho landholders of a holhi became jointly responsible for 
the payment of its a'sessmont, although tho rovenno was distri- 
buted by the British ofhcialB over phdtis, hamlets and individual 
holdings. This system was ndborod to at tho revision of settle- 
ment of 1871, and also at tho revision of nssessincnt in 1891, 
altliougli at tho latter it was round moro oonvenient, owing to the 
large size of tho hathU and to their including tlissimiltir tracts, 
to frame sepnratclv the now. atssossment of each phdti. B)* this 
step, however, the joint responsibilit)’ of Ibo landowners of the 
Kotiu was not aflfccted. 

in 1851 one beiidmnn was appointed for each 
KotJn onl}’, with the title of negi, to discharge tho functions of a 
Inmbardar under tho Land Revenue Act. Ho was ftirnishod with 
assistants, one for each phdti (or sometimes ono for two or moro 
phalis), whoso chief duties were to collect supplies or to sum- 
luon the people to render forced labour when required. These 
assistants were not supposed to bo employed in tho oolleoHon of 
land revenue, although they aMumed the'titlo of •Inmbardar— a 
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Cheiptcr III, D* holders, aptiinst whoso names they ore entered in the Jchalauni or 
— list of proprietors for each lioilti, 'Ihis propert}' is, as clsewbero 

munitfesrad snMoot to n several and joint liability for the payment 

™TcnTires. to the State of rent or revenue in the form of a jama or cash 
State property iu nssessmont fixed for the term of settlement on each Jcotlitm Xlie 
-nraate. remaining area of the Jcat/iis consisting of unenclosed waste and 

forest, streams, roads, &o., &c., is the property of the Stale, 
subject to certain rights of common or rights of uso belonging by 
custom to commonities or to individnnls. llie State has a right 
of approvement or reclamation of the waste, that is, waste land 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order; bnt by the arrangement 
made at Ilogular Settlement all land roolaimed within the term is. 
chargeable with a rateable share of the jama of the kolh'i, and the 
State during suoh term can make no inorensed or separate demand on 
its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue assessable on 
newly-cnltivated lands only. It gives no power to the communi- 
ties of the Icothis to demand any fee or due from other persons 
having by custom a right of uso in tbo ivastc, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of 
payment of a fee. .Again, the State, for the purpose of forest 
consorvancy, has a right to preserve or prohibit exercise of rights 
of common in a part of tho forest ; it has also a right.to send in 
herds, droves or flocks to grnzo in the waste ; but it is bonhd io 
exercise those rights and that of npprovomoiit, so ns not to unduly 
stint or disturb the rights of uso previously existing.” 

Mr. Lyall was of opinion that it might eventually be neces- 
sary to alter this somewhat uncertain state of alTnirs and to confer 
a proprietary right in tho waste of a inoro or loss perfeot character 
on the landholders, hut ho deprecated any hasty introdnetion 
of a change before n caroful doinarcalion and cInsBifiention of 
forests had been effected, and a syetem of forest conservancy de- 
vised and brought into working order. At the some time bo was 
apprehensive of the interests of the Kdlu people being injnriously 
affected shonld a very strict conception bo formed of tho 
character of Stnto proprietorship of waste lauds— -a proprietorship 
which he regarded as a trust on behalf of tbo people of Kdlu that 
had devolved upon our Government as successor to tho llajas. 

At the revision of settlement of 1871 tliercforo the waste was 
dealt with only by ineans of entries in the village (jeothia) adminis- 
tration papers {Waftb^ul-arz). All nnocciipiotl waste lands wore 
declared, with reservation of the existing barlan or right of use 
of the communities, to be tbo property of the State ; and it was 
declared that mlnoa in such lands belong to ibo State. All trees 
in snob lends wore declared Government property, subjeot to tho 
right of tho communities to supply thorasolves, according to custom 
and forest conservancy rules, with iho necessari' amount of timber 
.and fuel and leaves for fodder. Hnlcn were laid down for the 
grant of nautor leases of such lauds, or tho grant of land required 
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for .itie site of.hoases or ibrm boildiogs. ' All lands so granted pay Chapter. XIIi'D- 
nothing for two, three, or four years, bat after that pay at revenne . ^ / 

rates to the common -fnnd of the Tcothi in' lien of a share of the TO ivritliva 
revenue, and such income is rateably divided by nil revenne-payers' Tenures.* 
of the kothi for the term of settlement, or until a new rating of State -propertf^Sa 
the revenue ({meZ/h) is.made and the now land admitted thereto, waste. 

Frovision wasmade Jn'tbese rnles to preventundne diminution in the 
-waste area required for grasing by the old inhabitants and to- pro- 
tect certain hinds of land such as village greens and places where 
the dead are burned. With regard to trees -in fields or the enclo- 
sures of honses.it was declared that they belong to the landholder/ 
and that he can sell all except the cedar without asking permission/ 
an exceptiont however, -was made in 4he case of land known' as 
hut (i.e.j nnterraced land in the forest belonging to individual 
families, but onl}’ cultivated now and again at long intervals), to 
clear-which, by selling timber, permission of officers in charge of 
forests was declared necessary. Again, it was declared -that no 
one can fell (cedar) timber in groves attached to temples, except 
with permission, -which was only to be granted when the wood wo9 
required for repairs of the temple. 

The right of grazing flocks and herds in the .waste, which 
n ill be described more fully in Chapter IV, Section B.) was also ® an a an 
provided for in detail in the adniinistraiion poper. As regards 
strangers, the grazing, of beasts oflinrden in tho waste. lands 
alongside the high ‘road is free Jo all traders or travellers on 
the march, lit the winter ond 'spring a good number are to be 
found encamped in the Beds v.'illey. Tn some Itotkts the Tcharsu 
{Quereva aemicarpifolia) and the moru {Quereiia liilaiata), those 
at least which grow within easy distance of the hamlets; are all 
numbered and divided off among the different -families ; the right 
of lopping particular trees in these leolhia is considered to be 
attached to a particular jeofa, or bolding of fields, and is highly- 
valued. The owners of rice-fields near cedar forests have a 
custom of collecting (he dead leaves of the cedar to be -used as 
manure. They look >npon this as a right of much valne. 

Any one may gather wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 

K^ets are set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spurs 
which run off from the High ranges. A palta or royal grant used 
to bo required to confer a title to set these nets. Some of the 
present netters base their claims op old grants - of. tbe 'kind. 

Xltborsnet intbeir own'^otZu or in other kot^is rviththepermissio-n' 
of tho .headmen of tho place, tliongb, properly sp,eoking,_.thc 
communities havo no power to confer-a title of the' kind,' or to 
__ exact any fee from any one forsuch nse of the waste, except with 
the express sanction of Government. Frovision was .made in the 
TI^aji5-«l-nrz prepared in 1871 for tho due exercise by the peasants 
of all these forest rights, and of others' which it is not necessary,' to 
describe fully here. ■ ’ ' ' ' ’ ’ , • 

The settlement operations of 1865 — 1871 had Bcarcel;7' been The Eoreat Seine- 
hfoiight to 'a .cloSo when a commencement was made in tho meats. 
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Cluipter III, D. demaroation of cortain portions of the waste as forests, tTvealj-soven 
— • _ of which were handed over to tho Forest Department for manoge- 

mms^ies Md • Tho work of demarcation was continued by Mr. Doff, 

Tennres. Forest Officer of Sdla, and the' total area demarcated before tbe 
Tho Forest BelHo. passing of tho Forest Act of 1876 is estimated by Mr. Anderson, 
Forest Settlement Officer, at abont 11,000 acres. This area was 
administered in accordance with local rules framed on tho basis of 
Mr. Lyall’s administration paper, and conferring power on tho tiegii 
of ^othis to grant to ngricnlturists all kinds of trees cscopt the more 
-valuable sneh ns deodtir, walnut, box and nsh. In 1681 a Forest 
Settlement, in accordance with thoprovisions of the Act of 1878, was 
commenced by Mr. A. Anderson, who completed his work in 1886, 
and submitted a detailed report on the subject to Government 
after demarcating n largo number of forests of ah aggregate area 
of upwards of 1,200 square miles. Ho proposed that a certain 
number of these should be constituted reserves under Chapter II 
ofibe Act, and that tho remainder should be declared Protected 
Forests of different clossos under Chapter lY, in detail as 
follows 
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Fxhaustiye records were prepared for ooch forest indicating 
the rights which may bo exercised within them, and by wbnl bnm- 
Jote, Mose^ forests being selected as reserves which yield the most 
Valuable timber, and ore at tho same time burdened with fewest 
rights. Provision was made for assessment of tho rights to 
revenue if necessary. It was subsequently ruled by Government 
that only the grazing of sheep and goats is liable to separate 
assessment (sec Section B of Chapter lY). Tho enjoyment of all 
other forest rights is indispensable to the people to enable them 
to raise theic crops and pay tho land revenue which has been 
assessed with tefetenoe to tho valg^s^^^ops. The rights were 
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declared Appendant to cnltiratod land ; nod tlio sale or alienation Chapter III, B- 
of forest prodncB (except of the inferior kinds) was prohibited, 

The remainder of the vrasfc, t a., the nncnltivatod and unnppro- awaiuesud 

printed land lying ontsido the demarcation, tras also to be declnr- Tcmires. 

ed Protected Porcst, and tho naluro of tbo rights which might ho iho Foreat Sottlo- 

cxerotsed orcr it by lnnd-rcrcone*paycrs was dofined, though in “s®*- 

this caso it was not found possible to indiento tho homlots, if anj', 

possessing tho monopoly of sach rights. Ono of tho, main objects 

of tbo dcmarchtion was tbo separation of land that should always 

remain as forest from land that might nitiraataly bo brought 

under tho plongfa. Hence tho breaking npof wasto land in tho 

demarcated forests is absolutely prohibited, but in tho ontsido 

areas now cnltiTation is allowed in certain cases. Partly for this 

reason tbo property in tbo soil of tho nndcmnrcatod wasto of 

Waztri lldpt was declared to belong to tho jdgirddr of that tract, 

in order that ho might bo entitled to reap the benefit of ostension 

of cultivation in tbo wasto, Tho demarcated forests of Bupi, 

howeror, have been resorved ns Government property, nltbongh 

liberal rights of nsor havo boon conceded to tbo jag(rdd.r, who is 

also entitled to tho fees paid by shepherds for grazing their Hocks 

within them. 

Hfr, Anderson’s report was, os remarked above, anhmittod in 
June 1886, but for varions reasons tbo caso was not taken np b}’ 
tho Government of tbo Fonjab till 1893. In that year Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick visited Kfiln, and rocordod n noto on tbo Kfiln Forest 
Sottlomcnt Deport, by which considorablo changes in tbo form of the 
Hecord and Doles framed under tho India Forest Aot Til of 1878 
woro ordered to bo made. Tbo laborious and difficult task of 
revising tho record and recasting tho rnles under tbo Act fell to 
Ulr. Alcsandcr Anderson, c. i. s., who hod in tho meanwhile assum- 
ed charge of tho Edngra District. 

Tbo final resnlt of tho Edln Forest Settlement has boon that 
the forests nro divided into fonr classes, constitntod as sneb by tho 
Kolifications quoted below : — 

I. ’-^Beserved Foresfs— Twenty-six of tho forosts moat suitablo 
for exploitation and re-stocking woro doclarod to bo roservod 
forests by Punjab Government Hotification Ho. 298, dated 12tb ' 

Moy 1894. 

II. *— FiVsi class demarcated forests, consititntod by Notifi- 
cation No. 280, dated 1st Juno 1896. 

HI.— •Second class demarcated forests, constitntod by Noti- 
fication No. 281, dated 1st Jnno 1896. 

.IV. — Undemarctttcd toasle' reforrsd to in Notific.ation No- 
282, dated 1st Juno 1896. 

Tho general conditions under whioh right of user nro oxorcised 
by right-holders in tho Inst three of tbo above classes will bo fonnd 
in Appendix II. Provision has also been made under {Section 75 (e) 
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Chapter III, D. of Iho Act for tlio preservation of treo-s declared in tlio Rovenno SoHlo- 

tnentrecord tobclong to Government, but growing inlnndabelonging 

mnniiM to private persona. The burning of lime or cbnrconl lins been for- 

I'eanres- bidden, without tho special written pennission of the Forest Officer, 
The Forest Settle, in first class demarcated forests, W'liilstno land can be broken up 
nient. or cleared within tboso areas. In the second class forests no 

land can bo broken np or cleared for cultirafion without the written 
permission of the Assistant Coininissionor of Kuhi. 

In tho undemareatod forests a similar proviso is mado I 13 ' 
rules framed undor Section 31 of tlio Indian Forest Act, and the 
grant of leases to break up new land in undemarcated waste 
forms no nnimpoi'tant part of tho dnlics of tbo Assistant Coininis' 
siuner in Kdln. 

In a country like Kulii, intersocted ns it is by rushing torrents 
over-hung by valuable forests, tbo rognlation of tho right to talso 
draft timber is an important matter. This is provided for bj' rules 
framed under Section 51 of tho Act, In order to ensure proper 
forest conservancy portion of many of tho forests have been closed 
for periods varying from five to twenty years. 

Lastly, tbo exereiso of all rights in demarcated and undemnr- 
cated forests is rogulatod by set of rules frniucd under Section 31, 
Act VII of 1878. 

The various rales and notification quoted abovo nro of er- 
tremo importance to tho civil ndmiiiisirntion of tlio sub-division. 
They have therefore been collected and given at length in Appen- 
dix II. 


Original form of 
toniiro in respect to 
cultivated lands. 


The form of tho holdings of tho Kfilu peasants diflors from 
that ordinary' iu Kdngra. Mr. Barnes compares tbo KiiUi /,‘oi/it 
to the tappa of Niidann, and at first sight there is sonio rosoinbl- 
ance. But the proprietors of tbo fields attached to a hamlet in 
Nddann arc always, or almost always kinsmen, tho descendants 
of n common ancestor, who bold tho fields in shares nocording to 
their pedigree tree and tho Hindd law of inheritance. Tho fields 
also, with very rare exceptions, arc entirely in n ring fence. On 
the other hand tho proprietors of n Kulu hamlet aro gonorolly 
inembors of several distinct families. Even where there aro 
several households, all kinsmen or belonging to one family, the 
title of each household to its fields ofton, appears to bo distinct 
in origin and Unconnected with tho kinsiniinship. Each family 
or honsohold has its holding or share of one; but such holdiiirr is 
not in tho shape of an ancestral or customary share of tho fields 
round tho hamlet, but rather in tho shape of an .arbitrary allotment 
from the arable lands of the whole country. The fields of which 
It IS formed do not all lio m n ring fonco : most do so no doubt, 
blit excepting tracts whore the hamlets are vorv far amrt muiv 
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All the arablo lands scorn, at some time or otlmr, to bare Chapt er I II, D- 
been divided into lots, each lot being of presnmablj' pqnal vnlun villa^Com- 
and calculated to bo sufficient to provide subsistence for ono mnniuee and 
houspliold. The lots bnvo now, in most Icothia, got mnro or loss Teanros. 
confused and unequal; fields bayo changed hands; new fields Original form of 
Lave been added from the w.asto ; some families have 
and sub-divided their lot, while others havo got two or more into 
their possession ; still suffioient traces evcr 3 *whpro remain to show 
what the tennro originall}' was. The original theory of it scorns 
to havo been that each head of a household was entitled, in return 
for rent or service duo from him to the State or commonwealth, 
to a lot or share of arable land sufficient to support ono bonso- 
bold. No man wanted inoro land than ibis, as, shut in b}* (hoso 
high mountains, land was a tneaus of snbsistcnce, not n sourco of 
wealth, lilorcovor, excepting iho chief and a few high officials 
above, and n fen* musicians and outcasts below, (ho whole society 
consisted of peasants equal among fheinscK’cs, or at tho most 
. .split into two or three grades only. Tho lot, being calculated to 
support only ono family, was not meant to bo divided, and with 
the house to which it was originallj' attached was handed down 
nnefannged from gcjicrntion to generation. If a holder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separate lots, and the patornnl bouse and land would pass 
to ono son onlj'. Such n tennro appears to have prevailed from 
vorj ancient times in the conntrics far back in tho Iliranhiyds 
which border with Tibet, or havo, at ono time or another, been 
inclndcd in that empire. What appear to bo forms of it may bo 
noticed in soma parts of Chnmba and in Kandunr, in Spiti and 
Ldhul, and in parts of Ladakh.*' Mr. Lj'all attributed to this 
tenure, or rather to tho same causes which have created it, tho 
provnlciico of polyandry* in some of theso countries, and enforced 
celibacy of younger brothers in others. As these countries bo 
came fully* popnlnlcd, and it became difficult to get now allot* 
incuts, some custom restraining the increase of families would* 
very probably be adopted. 

From iho reporis of old nalivo officials and an examination JeoZabondi, or das- 
of old papers it appears that in (ho limes of the lidids tho land- BificotionofriicIioW- 
holdeis wore divided into two classes, viz., 1st, thoso liahlo to unoso 

military service*; 2ndly, those liable to menial service. Tho first 
class consisted of Kanots, with a small admixture of Brdhinans 
who had taken to the plough. Tho second class consisted of 
Jlfigis, tho general name for tho handicraftsmen and impure 
classes, answering to tho Kamine of tho plains. A holding of the 
first class was known as ajeold. Tho standard size oijoold may 
bo pntnt twclvo hiinr of hind; of this, on no average, six Mars 
waro held rent free in lieu of service under the namo of iartojeola ; 

' Tlii<( (entire seeiii't (o liciir some rcccmlilaiico to (Iin( provniling in Eni'Iniitt 
in Snxon timci I17 irltieilio nrtibio liinils ircro divided into nilotmcoift cailed 
Uides niid likn Oiiit ii. vas pTobahly popular in origin, tho thooiy of tho Innd 
beluii|;ing to thoB&la being onpoiindnecd U tho tight of the fondal lord wn* 
in Eo gland. 
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Chapter III, P. the rest formed the hdnsUi or revenue-paying jeota on which tho 
— Bfija took rent in cash and kind. Somofimos a family holding 
mnn^esa^ only one jVo/d furnished two men for eorvioo and got two hartos. 
Tenures. or the whole jeola, rent free. A family might hold ns many 
Jeola6an(ti,oroltts-hdn9i7i jeo/ds ae it could acquire, so long ns it mnnngcd to pay 
sifleationof tho hold- tiio rent for them; but to hold two or moro wns very cxccptiounl. 

® Ddgi family, wns 

^ ^ known as a chiii. On nn nverngo it contained from three to 

five hMra of land, and the whole wne held rent-free in lieu of 
service. 

Every Kdlu man ascribes tho ^eo/dhandi, or distribution of 
the fields into jeoldt, eheliSf &c., &c., to ono of tho Bdjas, Jnggat 
Singh. But it would bo n mistake to bcliovo that there was no 
tenure of household allotment in oxistonoo before this jeoldhandi 
ivas made, or that all tho lands of the kingdom .wero re-distri- 
hnted to mako it. Tho sy'stom of honsohold allotmont is muUh 
older, nnd probably popular in origin. Tho Bdja merely revised nnd 
classified the holdings, with the object of regulating nnd simplify- 
ing the demands for feudal servico nnd land rent, nnd making 
such demands correspond with tho amount of land held. There 
nro, however, signs in the constitution of the* jcojds of a good 
deal of actual arbitrary distribution having taken place. Their 
present formation is not such ns could have resnlted simply from 
a natnral growth, or from divisions made by self-governing rural 
communities. 


A dhoZ iahif or dooms-day book of the holdings wns prepared 
by the Bdja in question. It is said to have been long preserved 
with great care, and referred to with great respect ns infallible 
evidence of title. Annual papers known os chiJe halua used also to 
bo made out in the times of tho Rfijfis,* The jcolda were elassi- 
fied in tho records according to the kind of service dne from tho 
holders, e. g . ; — 


Jcola garUiyii 
„ chdhlc& 

„ lidsriKi 
„ iarpagar 


QnrnBon scrrico in forla. 

... Bon'lco 09 Boldicr in cantonments. 
... Scrvico 09 orderly to the Bdjo. 
Bcivico 09 conslobic. 


So in the case of tho Dngis nnd Chetis, each family had to 
furnish a nan to bring in grass or fuol to the palace, to groom 
the Rfija’s horses, carry loads, &o., &o. Mon of the first class 
alp_ had to carry loads when necessary. The men liable to 
military service of different kinds were formed into regiments 
Imisls) W'ith commandants oallod negis. The D&gis of oaoh l-othij 
in the same way had their regularly appointed officers for oaoh 
branch of service. ■ r 


Tenancy tennres. 


^ . There aro two classes of tenants in Kfiln : (1) tenants hold- 

mg under individual lan dlords? (2) tenants of temple lands. Of 

• How lands brolsen np from the wosto oa'd not iaolnded in the ieelaldnii 
were entered in these beehs oe a noKhoniili or b»»hi land. ^ 
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tenants o£ tbe first class, those from 'whom the proprietor takes 
rent in the form of a share of the prodnca of each field, go hy the 
name of ghdr^, while those who pay fised rent in Inmp sums of 
grain and caili (^chahota) are distinguished as ^ihru. The share 
of the gross produce taken as rent is almost inrariably one*haIf. 
Whoever, whether owner or tenant, advances the seed recovers 
it from the produce before division, and in some places half as 
much again is taken by way of interest. The tenant makes use 
of his own cattle and supplies the necessary mannre; if he borrows 
the landlord’s bnllooha he is required to work for the landlord for 
a certain number of .days in return for the loan of them. General- 
ly the straw is divided as well as the grain, unless grass is plenti- 
ful, and the landlord does not oare to take it. It may he said 
generally both of ghdrda and of ^Ikrita that none of them possess 
rights of occupancy. 

' Host of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate the 
fields which they hold as tenants, for a year or two at a time only. 
Among the occupants of land held hy non-onltivnting Brahmans 
there may be found tenants who have some claims to protection, 
hnt it is only of recent years that they appear to have become alive to 
tbe fact. Mr. Lyall noted in 1871 that they were not in much 
danger of being evicted, and would not lose much by it as land was 
plentiful, and proprietors often vainly endeavoured to get it ofif 
their hands, to anyone who would pay the revenue for them. The 
cause of this state of affairs was possibly the pressure of hegar or 
forced labour, and now that the demands on that account are less 
frequent and less onerous, while population has increased 
proprietors do not care to part with l^ir land except for good 
value, in connection wilh the revision of settlement of 1891, 
several suits were instituted for the establishment of occupancy 
rights, but a title was larely established,- With respect to 
eviction it is customary for the proprietor^ to give notice 
at the time one harvest is cut, if he does not intend the tenant 
to onltivate tbe next ; and with respect to land whioh gives two 
harvests in the year, if the tenant manure the land for one harvest 
he must be allowed to cultivate the next harvest as well. 

It has been said above, in Chapter III, Section B, that a large 
area was assigned by the Bejds as endowments in perpetuity to 
temples and idols, and that at present about one-seventh of the 
whole cultivated area of Efilu continues to be so held. 

In oonferring land as an endowment, the theory appears to have 
been that the Enja divested himself of his lordship or proprietor- 
ship, and conferred it upon * the idol or shrine. The cultivator 
thenceforward paid rent and did service in respect of suoh lands to 
tbe shrine, and not to tho Bdja. Upto the present day, neither the 
priests or servants of the shrine, nor the cultivators of the fields, 
make any claim to he called proprietors of the endowment lands, 
though most of them claim a hereditary tenancy of ofiice or of 
the oultivation. They seem, in fact to consider that fo make snob 


Chapter III,1>. 

Tillage Com- 
mnninea and 
lenures. 
Tenancy tennres. 


TeniueB of land 
alienated to tenplee. 
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Chapter III, D. ^ claim would bo an act of profanily on ilioiv part, •which might 
Vilte^Com* bring down upon them tho wrath of the particular dirinity to 
mtmines and whoso shrino tho land is assigned. 


lenuTOB. 

Tenure o£ land 
olienated to temples. 


It will ho sotn from tho dcseriplicn of Icmpks and (Iwir 
management that has already been given in Scetion B, that 
temple endowment lands nro occii}>icd by tonants of two clntses : 
Jst, tenonts bolding harlo or fields rent-free in lien of service ; 
2nd, tenants paying rents. Tho first class nro considered (o bold 
during servioo, and somo arc hereditary servants, while others can 
ho dismissed by tho managers of tho shrine. Tho office of ptijhi 
is almost always consideiod heroditaiy, and , in TnoBt cnsc.^ tlio 
musicians and florists have held from father to son. Tho other 


officials and servants hnvo not ordinarily' had any hereditary 
connection with tho shrine, and nro understood to hold for 
life only in tho caso of hirdarg or managers, or during 
pleasure of tho mauager or council of persons interested in 
tho shrine in tho ease of tho chetds, attendants, and handiorafts- 
men. But oven tho hereditary officials would forfeit nil claim 
to land and offico by' change of religion, loss of caste, or refu.«al 
Or inability to perform tbeir customary sorxices. Their heirs 
would, liowevcr, hnvo a claim to succeed them if not nffccicd by 
tho same disability. Tho management of tbeso temples and their 
endowments in Kdln has always been more or less in the bands of 
the body of hereditary votaries, which sometimes includes only the 
people of ono linmlot, soroetinies of soveral hamlets, or of a whole 
phdti or a whole Icolhi. The ltdrdar may' bo considered tho deputy 
of this body. In the days of Dhannrlij, or Church and State, 
there was, of course, an appeal to the Bilja, whoso nuthoriiy in all 
matters was absolute. Sinco wo have held the country tho people 
have monaged tho temples much in the old way, and till latterly 
seldom invoked tho assietnuco of tho civil courts. 


The second class of ieuuuts, that is, Iboso who pay rent to the 
temples whether their occupation be of long or short standing, nro 
generally admitted to have an intere.«!t in their holdings almost or 
quite equivaleut to that of a proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Govammout. So long ns they’ pay* tho oiislomaty rent, they 
. cannot he evicted. They' can mortgage thoir flelds ; opinions 
differ as to their power of sole. No landholder in Kiilu had a power 
of Bole in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they should perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, such ns providing a man to carry' loads when tho idol 
goes on a journey, &c., &c, Tho rent taken is generally in fixed 
amounts of grain, butter, oil, &c., &c.,’ with a httlo cash .added ; 
some tenants 'pay cash only*, and somo ti sharo of tho actual 
outturn of each field.' Tho amount is nearly alwavs small, 
nnd it may be doubted whether the status of such cultivators is not 
higher even than that of occupancy tenants, for in some cases where 
assignments to temples havo been resumed the quoad ein .lenants 
pay tho revenue an'd cesses duo on their tenancies to tho tiee/i, or 
headman, direct, and render nothing whatever to tlio tomjjle. 
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Tlii'ro 1*9 ui> body «<f hcroiiit.nry votaries Imvinji ly uiisloin ainy 
control over iho cln«.s of temples knottn aT thtiktirdaudrai, TIjcso 
arc iimiiancil l<y the piinstly fniiuly in clmrpo in Iho sniiip wnv as 
in other prirt* of Iinlin. Itut any lltnclii tni^ht apparently' itivoko 
the iiitcrfcmicc of the ci»il court in c.i«i» of tni.4*npprt>pri.ilion or 
ini<-nppItitnco uf the cnt!o\Tiiient.s. In tiio cu9c ol fliu lintrii|fis, 
ttu;.itiis, llr.ihrnati*, Ttii«kar.'‘t or donirstic Mols, tht* cndon'lncnt 
lands arc lirtmliy the propcity of the Ba>rtt);i, Gusiiin, or Brnii> 
man family, iirvcral in<t tiic>'s catno before the Scttlcnifiit OtGccr 
in n-Moh snchfl f.atnily lind .*nM land, lie belli Ibnt tbo snio tvns 
hni tli.at the r^ciiiptian fmtn I.-tntI tax was forfeited ns rc> 
^..iriird tbo lam! rnlil. 'Jliey grttcrnlly rullUntu (he land tbem- 
bnt if they b.tve let any pari to tenants, the l.aller trill be 
"rncinlly fonnil to l»‘ meiu tt‘nnuts>at*TriU Jiku iboso who iitiid of 
ciriinary i>ca^.‘tnt proprietor.®. 


Chapter III, D. 

Tillace C<m:> 
mnnities and 
Xcauret. 
Tennre of Uod 
■licDated to ttmplcf . 


The few rcnl.ricc boldio”' in Ktiln not of tbo cbamcler of 
rfligions I'mlor arc bcl-t by illegitiniMo ilf rcendanls of tbo 

lb>jt»«, or by I'.iniliiani llnihinnn?. ’I hey nro almost nlwAva 
propfictors of (b<* liii<l n< '«v*'II »s n»*.i|in<‘e»of the reTcnne. A 
ruJ'ir'Mr rci'im tilw.iy® to Iwvo berome n proprietor in tbo end 
ill linlOj—in fact tbefe i» rc.t'on to bclioe that in former Itoic.s 
itn wjs cun<>id(.ri'd la l"< in n way proprietor from tbo niomcnt of 
tbo gr-ant. 

From the (ohl'' on p-'jje f»7 it appear# that llio aveniRO tizo of 
a propritjl.iry holdin*.' I® tbui' acre# in npp^r Ktiln nml four ncres 
in Wazirl IttSpinml in H.aiaj. The averaije n#«es*menl jn't holding 
nfriotint*! to It*. *1 in nrttl to II*.." in tbe Ktilu lab*!!. Tbc«a 

farts may appear to indirate n be.avy incidence of band revenue, 
but it iim«t t.e rcmemle'reil,«u the one band, that the smallness of 
tb'! bol ling* i® ex.'ifrefr.ilr,! for tho rea‘on given on p.agfj 68, and 
the area Matidis that of aetnul ciiliiv.ttiun only, to thn cnliin 
iaineln»iun of the wa^t" frnm wbicli fo many iMmclitR nro 
derived, and, on tbi' >>tli"r, tbnl nltbongli Ilio as®es«mt’nl i» 
Iia<c‘l on lliij inari.ctab'n \ntm! of the crop®, tb" ngrictiUuri.sl ia 
often abl" to pay Ida revenito wiiboul nny nid from bis crop,® 
til all. A rni'ill plot of fi'tppy aaill }my thn revtmnn of nti entiro 
hoMtiig ; or in the !»"lior b unlel®, where tbo poppy cannot boctii* 
tivateil, lb" produce of lb<* floek*. mid herd® in tbasbnpo of wool 
nii.i p/if v.tll provide the neceioary c.asli. Tbo bee® kopt in tlin 
bite® in ilni Itort'e tvnli® al*o land tb<dr nid ; the yield of n bivn 
i.fken in ib>- .autiinin i® i;«ner illy r®limnted nl fouryaklo l•crll,nlld tlm 
honey i® roM nt "ix /mti-n n'r.® fur lliii rupee. Another inisculinnoons 
KHireeof ineotneia the .“ale of the root.® of popo/or dhdfifDalaiafea 
ibi^, gnntiim fhtnij,n\u\ n^nniin fpnlirj, Tlicso nro 
btouglit frniu tbn tops «t the ridge® nnd eolil at n titpco or morn 
SI hiltaful. Violet® nro nbo bniielit by Imnniiibs nl nn iinnnur Uvo 
for n snittlt banketful. Tlio edililn fern is n common article of food 
in tbo spring, and in collected by llio poorer pooplu, mid bartored 
for grain. Muabruoms when in ecosons nro sold in cuusidorablo 
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tJbaptor III, D. qiianlftics in Sullanpnr, Iho only pljico hi Kiilu tlml enn he tligni- 

(iod with tho nniiio of tonn. From a iiiihihcr of inch of 

VilliiPoCom- JliK men aa can ho spared from farm woil; serk oni|ilo)inpat in 
”Ton\iTCS. Bitiilaor in Mnndj. In Slamli they are paid hightr wages than 
Tomiro of land cooJics from eliowhero oivltiff to ihi-ir nmerior capacity for 
alionnted totempteB, enrrying loads.- Again, by catching a Imwk, by hnnring a innsk- 
deer atad selling its pods, or by shooting a leojinvd or bear nail 
cWiining Iho reward, a man may' secure a sura equal to one or 
two year’s land tax. 

Hny.liolda or kha- YjrnsS is not ctiltii'nted for bay in Ktilu. Tbo steep espoted 
liillsidcs, which uro too prcc1[)iti)us for cultivation, and which have 
no treo growth upon them, nre covered with several varieties of 
grass suitnhlo for liny. Each village and often each family has its 
appointed portion of Ilia hill side os its liny preserve, llio grass 
is cut in September or October hvforo it seeds, allowed to dry for 
homo time, and then carried homo. If trees are conveniently 
near, the liay is hung from their brimclies in wisps to dry. Firing 
the hill sides in flic winter is beneficial in removing tho tongli 
stalks of tho piust year and providing asli niaiuifu for tho yoniig 
growth, and permission lias been given by the local officers to biiru 
in stated localities whore there is no danger of the lire spreading 
to treo clad slopes. 


Right to •nnter. Water-mills in Ktilu belong to whoever builds tliom ; they 
• used to pay a tax to tlio State, but ibis was remitted at Beguhir 
Settlement ; and as every man in the village is a Inndboldor, the 

H ie did not care to rale tbo wutor-mills witli a slinro of tbo 
.revenue. In Wnssfri Riipi, howovor, the owners of wnlor-iTiills 
. pay revenue to the yasriVdwr. Tlio rates fi.ved are 9 niiiins per 
annum if Ibo mill is sufficiently supplied with wafer to bo worked 
tbo >yholo year ^round, 0 annas if it is worked for si.v moiitlis onlyi 
and 3 annus if it can be worked only in tbo rainy season. The total 
income to tliejnirird«rfroin tbis source is Hs. 125 perniinuiii. 


PajtiiontH to Alt- 
logo luvnials. 


Village menials hold from 15 to 20 per cent, of tbo total ciiHi' 
vulcd nroii. The average size of a menial's bolding is 2 acres oiilj, 
but this class possesses olbcr means of siibsistcuco besides land, 
receiving wages and customary dues from tbo rcgnbir land owners, 
bomo are paid by tbo job : thus tbo carprnlor gels n contract for 
the building ot a bouse, and ibo Kuniliar is paid for tbo vessels 
bo supplies, but most ot them receive a grain nlluwaiico at harvest 
time in jiuii ot, or in addition to, hiicli payment. Tbo total of Ibo 
paynienl inado on this account by a Imidowner is ustiiiintcd at 
H) jier eeiil. ofllm gross produco mudn up as follows : Cbtiiiinr 4 } 
Tiiirebi 2,- Lobar 2 ; baskcl-maker I, iiml puller. 
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OHAPTER IT. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 

Tho foilowiiifr tnblc sTiows tlio cnltirntod nrcii of Kilhi 
Proper ns nscertainod by measurement nt * the revision of 
settlement of 1891, comparoci with tbe nrca cuUivntecl nt the 
time of the previoiia .«ctt1einonts : 


Chapter IV, A. 

Aericnltnre and 
Arboricnltare. 
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'I'lio total cull ivntinn of Kilhi Proper nt t bo present tiny is 
thus 73,y(50 nci'fs", or npproximtilely llo J-cpmio miles. 'I'lir ntniiH 
of tbe fleninicntfd forests linro been slnlri] on piif^e Cfi niitl Ilia 
{;roBB nrra of cucb trnifri Ims liocn jiivou on papo 3. Tliere 
were no tneosnrcinents in connection with tlio Repulnr Settlement. 

Both then and nt tbo Ilevision of 1871 npprniHCmenfa of tlio 
cultivation wciu mnde in terms of the mensuro of seed required 
to- sow tlio land. If tlic appraisements were correct, tlicir results 
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Chapter IV. A. would bo conrertiblo into areas by llio application of tlio vulo 
. . that in nnirrigated land 3 hhars 3 fialhas of tlio local menstiro 

ijboricttttnre. O'™ required to sow an acre with bnrloy. Tho application of 
Detail of nrott with this mlo eives the area of tho nnirrigated laud according to the 
relsrcnca to ogricul* appraisomontSi ns for tho threo Wnzirfs of Parol, Lag Miihnnija 
tnro. and Lag Sfiri : 

At ncftalnr Scttlomenl ... ... n,0.>t oerM 

At Reviiion of Scttloinonl ... ... ... lli.UiS „ 

and tho area shown by tho present moasiirements is 23,872 
acres. Tho diilercnoea are, of conrso, duo not to increase of 
cultivation, except to a limited extent, but to tho ronghnoES and 
innocurncy of the apprniaomoiits. 

To obtain tho area of new cultivation tho actual fields 
brought under cultivation between 11 eg ular Settlement and llevi- 
sion.and from Poviaion tillnow, were identified dnring the progress 
of the mcasuromonls of 1801, and the results are as follows : 
Table allowing detail of land Irohcn vp aince last Regular Settle- 
ment farea in acre»J, 
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lar ‘fenolf pprcfntaRO of increape ot rnltlmtion ovpr tint of npRii. 


Crops ^'bo following table shows tho percontngo bomo by tho area 

nnder different orops to tho total on tirated area of tho tract : 



Statement thoteing the pereenioge home ly. the area under difereni eropt to'the total eullivalecl area. 
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Chapter lY, A. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 
Crops. 
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Chajiter XV, A. 

Agriculinre and 
ArboTicnltute. 
Crops. 
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CUAP. IV.— PBODUCTION AND DISTRIDDTION. . 7^) 

The largo variety of grains prodncci! is due to the varying Chapter 1V-, A. 
nititndn of (he cnltivntion, some hnmlofs heing siiunled os low a? . . ^ 

^,300 feet and others lying ns high ns 9,000 feet nhove the sm. Arhoricnltnre. 

In the valley end on iho hill siiles tip to an l•Iel'Iltion of 5,U00 crops, 

feet, or even higher if the aspect is far'Ournhln, inaizo is grown 

to a very large extent, and is the chief Kbnrif cro]> in the unirri- 

gated land : n large proportion of the area yields two harvests in 

the year and in addition to wheat, which is ihn crop most vatned 

ill tiie Bnhi, much hnrley, opinin, sarson and pntscs are produced. 

Snch land is locally kiionn as bal, or, in Haraj, neul. h'nrthor up 
the mountain stdo the cold is unravour.abla to tlio cultivation of 
maize, especially in anccesstoii to n late ripening Kabi crop, and 
its placo is taken by kodra, chint, Uangni, ogal, and saridra 
(which, however, nro also grown to a certain extent in the balj : 
a fair proportion of tlio land yields Iwo harvests in tlio year, but 
ns wheat generally ripens loo late to be followed by a Ivharif crop, 
more barley is grown than wlicnt in the Itubi; somo opium, isarBon, 
and pnlses arc produced. This land is known as tnanjlidl, the 
.“mid-zone*' between the lal and the gdhar or uphintl cnltivnlion 
which is reached at an clevalinn of 7,U0U feet, or more or lest 
according to aspect. In the gnhur fcalled taruj or “ highland’' in 
the Snrdj tnhsil) taridra and huckwlieut fhilhuj are almost iho 
only crops in tho Kbarif, except (bat small patches near villag(>.s 
nro cultivated with hemp ; only* n smull portion of the land yields 
two harvests in tho year ; barley is the chief crop in the Eabi nnd 
wheat is almost the only other : littlo or no opium or aarson being 

{ ■reduced except in Snrdj wliero the poppy' grows well even at it 
ligh elevation. Fotntors nro grown in places in such land. This * 
zone extends up to 8,000 feet, or higher, and villages nro not 
generally to bo found at a greater elevation, but up to 9,000 feet 
or more there .are stretches of cultivation of a kind called kutil. 
bneb land lies in tiie open downs towanls the lops of the ridges, 
or in clearings in the iiiiddio of tho forest of inferior pines. Itis loo 
high to bear any' Ifnbi crop but wheat, or any Kbnrif crop but 
bnekwbeat. Tbo bneUwhent is’ sown in April or May', aiid reaped in 
September, and is followed at once by n wheat crop reopod in July 
or August; tho land then lies fallow till the following April, nben 
the rotation rc-coinnicnce.«. Kulal thus yields tno harvests 
every two years. The soil is rich, nnd very' fino wheat is to bo scon 
growing upon it, fliongli Ifie seed, curiously' enough, if sown in tho 
hal comes to nothing. Variations in tbo ralufall oScct theso four 
zones very differently', lliuugh itn average rainfall is gooil for oil. 

A very severe winter by keeping tho hulai too long under snow des- 
troys tho whoatsowij III it, hutis very favournlilnto tlio Ilnbi crops 
ill iho g<i/iar and viuujlidl, lliougli Icsa so to thoso in tliu lal. Tho 
Khnrif crops in tho ha/ suflui' fioin a deficient monsoon yninfiill, 
which may* be licncficiol to tlio.so in the higher lands. If thesn 
circumstaneos aro reversed contrary ro.<inlts nro prodiicail. , On 
Iho whole, howoyer, tho harvests in Kfilu nro wonderfully scouro, 
nnd it is provorbitil that a fomino has never been known.* In Sar&j 
there io acloas of land-called. Viator, gonorally lying in the oardj or 
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Chapter IV, A. kalal zono niid culUvnted at iiitorvnls of severnl ycara. When tho 
Airrienitnre and comes for plounliing it tlio brushwood is cie.arcd awaj*, tiiid 
Aborieulture- « crop of buckwlicnt followed by wheat is liikcn, alter wliich the 
Crops. field is allowed to become ngniii. covered with forest grotvlJ), Jn 

SiirAj ono-tbird of the tolnl cnitivntion is cropped both in (bo 
Kliarif and in the Rnbi liarvesi, while of (ho reinnitider a mncli 
grealer portion tics follow in tlio Khiirif than in tho Uub! harvest. 
Tlio reverse is the case in (ho Xdltt tahsil. The explanation is 
that in parts of ParAj, which rcocivo an excessive rninrnll, (ho 
Kharif crops are choked witb woods, run to straw instead of grain 
and ripen with* difiSculty, and consequently only a small area is 
sown ill that harvest, generally about half tho area cropped in 
the llabi. A possible ennso of the great rainfaU is that (ho 
monsoon clonos ascending both tho Bens and tho Safinj valley 
meet on the main ridgp whicli divides tho Snriij tahsil, and koup 
it constantly bathed in mist. Towards Ibo iSntlnj, where (lio 
beat in the early summer is bnblo to ndther up the Ifabi.crops, a 
greater area is cropped in tho Kharif than in the llabi, and ibo 
same is the case in the Kdlu tahsil. 

Hoifttjon of cro;>«. The large variety of crops grown allows scope for varied 
systems of rotation. In the best manured lands in tbo hal, barley 
follows maize, and maize follows barley in unfailing succcssiun, or 
wheat may bo tho Rnbi crop repulnrly grown in tbo rotation. In 
loss highly manured lands saridra or J:otfra or c/tini mixed witli 
hangni is grown as the Kharif crop in alternate years with maize. 
In tho matijhdt wheat follows Icodra, and is followed by a fallow, 
after wliicb a barley orop is raised, and then tho rotation rc-coin- 
iiiencos with Icot/ra. Another rotation at a slightly liigbor elcv.t> 
tion is wheat, then fallow, follon'od bj' barley, thon bnckwbent, 
then a fallow. In tbo gahars barley follows sariara rognlarly in 
(bo best fields ; nod in the next best the rotation is varied by wliont 
HBuare. followed by a tallow being taken in nlternato years. In tho inferior 

fields wheat and buckwheat succeed one nnotlinr, or only one cro(i 
is raised in tbo year. Apart from u.spoctnnd elevation the quality 
of a Geld largely depends on tbo facility for manuriug it, Kartii' 
yard innnnre is onrefully nliltzod, and is improved by the addition 
of dry pine noodles in Kuiu, and of greoii loppings from stand- 
ing pine and fir trees in Snrnj. The loppings arc, no doiib'l, rich- 
er in Balts than the dry needles, and form better manure, but grout 
damage has been done to tbo forests by Ibis practice, especially 
aa saplings are lopped in prcforenco to grown trees, fllr. Audor- 
BOD, Iforest Settloinent Oiheor, however, has recorded tho right 
ot the poo[ile of btiruj to lop, snbjnct only to curtain necessary 
and nnlmrdensonm restrictions us to tho girth of tlio trees niid 
the height from the ground io which they may ha lopjioil. 
Sheep are frequently^ penned on fields boforo ploughing, anil 
some miscellaneous kinds of ninnuro arc made nso of, such as 
chaff for a pulse crop. Wheat, barley, and maize nro reaped so 
08 to leave a full bait of tho striiw ns stubble to bo pl 6 u«bott in or 
burnt as manure j hay is so plentiful that only the upper and 
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softer halves of the stems nro valued for strow. The poppy stalks ^Chapter IVj' A. 

. are often similartv treated after the eKtraolion uf:thq opium, . 

Grasses not suitable for hoj' coming up in the field arc Cnt green 

to rot in the ground and form manure. . ” . ^ oncaicttre. 

•• *' Tbo 'perconinge borne by the urea artificinlly irrigated (known ,• Irriirntion. 

ns ropn in Upper Kiiln and ns kiar in Ontcr Sartij) to the total 
rultivnfcd area h 14 in tlio richer Wnziris of Pnrok Lag Mabtinija 
and Lag Sari ; 4 in Rdpi niul in Outer Saraj, and less ttinn ono in 
■ Inner Sara j. Slost of the rapa of tl|o Upper BcAs valloy bVs in tho 
plntcnnxTofsrrcil to-in tlio general description of« the tract; and 
in Rdpi thn best irrigated land is found on the margin of tho 
' Beds, though there ore patches in tho Parhnti, Hnrla und Saiiij 
vn|]a 3 's. ' In Inner Sardj the ropa lies in patches on tho bunkb 
of the Bninj and Tirthun, and is watered from small streams 
which .are full- onh* trhon tho monsoon rain is sufficiont. In 
Ontcr -tiaraj there is much good irrigated land on tho' banks of 
thu Kurpan and irrigated from it, and there arc plots on the 
margin of th<^ Satlai and in tho Buwa Gad valley' which are of 
' very fair quality'. Rice is tho otilj" crop grown- in such land in 
the Klinrif harvest. A Raki crop is grown in it whorover tho 
ffspecS auef eiovafiort perrnff tba crop to ‘ripen baforo tho com- 
mencement of the rice planting season; in tho lower, rito lands 
wheat fulfils this condition, nnd is preferred ns it is moro vnluablo 
than barley, nnd in Outer Sard] tho poppy is also grown, but in 
tho higher 1 inds onl}’ barley can bo oklainod. Wntoe is not 
.supplied from the canals to the Rnbi crops in irrigated lond o.voopt 
in seasons of verj* exceptioonl drought. Tho rice-land is oarofully 
terraced into level Gelds, and roscmlilcs a flight of large, broad 
steps. Tho canal cut which supplies the ' water for irrigation is 
' often brought from a long distance, and having -its bend high np 
the volley of the torrent which feeds it has sometimes to bo con- 
dneted b^’ moans of wooden aqueducts round clilTs and across 
streams. If it falls out of order tho work of innn^'. hands is 
required to put it in repair, nnd (boro is an' organized system of 
■■long standing for oolicctiiig labour, ISach canal (^'u/) hns four 
ofllcials, a darogha, a jaldh, a dhonsu, a bdndu. When.n canal 
requires rep-airs, tho darogha or snperiotondeut gives thn order 
fn thojatnii or messenger, who goes round '.with lUo- dhonau or 
driuninor and collects tho labourers: each family- getting a share 
. of the water lias to furnish a man. Tho gang march to tho canal 
together; anj’ onn not joining boforo -^tho}* rcoch the ground. is 
fined .two pnlhda of grain, nnd if ho is absent tho wholo daj', fonr 
! palhdi, It is tho duly of tho bdndu to bollc'ct thnso fines, -bni .his 
spncial hiisinossis to superintend tho duil^' distribution of- tho 
' wntor,.liku tho koh in Kdngm. He, in fact, is on pormnnont duty 
tvliilo irrigation goes on, tho other ofiicinls 'attnnd so long only 
■ as work on the canal is in progre.ss. The darop/m-gots a. little 
grain by Way of pay; the others undertake their diiiies in,. lion 
' -of working with spado and shovol. 'Pho finos aro.ontonup uia 
feast hold whan tho work is concitided. Tho darn of n -'which 
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Chapter 17, A. 


A 


'ricnltme and. 
.rhoricnltnre. 
Bice. 


is called n ban or dang in Kdngrn, is termed arali in Kulu; the 
mouth or opening into n chatla or duct from n knl is called .ia 
oes; the opening from n challa into n Hold, .n shafalan. 

The climnto is unfavourable to the production of the finer 
kinds of rice -begqmi and basmati — which nre grown only in 
one or two plncos in the Jo%v?r parts of the Bcvisnml Satin] valley.'. 
In the Kiiln tnlisll the most common varieties are waliih, jiifii 
and mahuri, Tbo t.wo latter am alike, and nro often sonn tnisetl, 
the mixture being called gargal : tbo enrs_ are drooping, and the 
beards white and .<iilky^ Theso nro sown throughout the* valley 
np to an elevation of a little under G,000 feet ; obovp"tbnt elovn-_ 
fion they aro replaced hy maidli, tbo ears, and barb.s' of which are 
brown and upright. In the lower part of Waziri Leg hlaharejn 
unbearded varieties, called jaldhhra, and mogai are grown. These 
fetch a better price than jdUt, while jdlu {^ells lor more than 
matdli. In Snraj raili, on unbearded variety' with a refldisb 
grain, is the most common in the lower r'ice lands, and chhuwdrv,’ 
which has n while grain and short upright rod baibs, is generally 
sown in the higher j and hero and tluirejntu has been introduced 
from Kdlu, The, rainfall is so great Uml rice is produced^ csten* 
sively in unirrignted as well ns in irrigated land, especially in 
Sardj, but the varieties grown without irrigation are diflerenf 
from the above j tbo chief arc rachliera, the busk of which is dark 
coloured : ial mahuri distinguished by a rod Jiusk; dhdn lasdhru^ 
w.itb a yellow hu9k;riind2t(, block*cared ; and bderu, an unbearded 
variety. 


Bice is sown broadcast only in tbo two southernmost JcolhiK ' 
where tbo cultivators nro settlers from Mnndi State, chiefly Artlins. 
Elsewhere the rice is SQwn in .nurseries early in May’, and planted 
ont in the fields between tile_ latter hn|f of - Juno and the and ^ of 
July, yiccording to elevation’, Matdli, hdsmdli,, chhuwdrn 
rice is forced artificially .by being kept moist • between layers ol 
birob bark, and is not sown in tho nursery till it has germinated. 
A better yield is obtained by tbc planting than by tho broadcast 
system, but it requires very much more work. If tbo fields have 
lain fallow in the Kbarif they have to bo first hoed before they 
are ploughed up. The land is manured cither with a co.a4iiig of 
farmyard manure, or by sbeep being penned on it, or by both 
methods : the nursery is very heavily nmnnred, and tbo same plot 
is always reserved for this purpose, so that tho soil may bo as rich 
ns possible. Each proprietor has his appointed finy or day's for" 
receiving water for bis iPice-plnnting, and when 'bis turn comes nil 
tho peo^o of the village or phati, men,^vomcniind childicn, turn 
out to help, him, and are tod at bis expense. While the men 
plough the fields, repair the ridges made at the foot of tbo field 
terraces for retaining the water, turn on tbo irrigation obanucis,-' 
and drive the bullocks which drag tbo huge rakes to churn up 
tbo mud, the women pull up the plaufs fcom the nursery' and 
pbtnt them in the fields, working in rows and singing merrily all 
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the while. The field is watered for a month after planting, and Chapter XT, A. 
is then Aveeded and watered again; another .watering is necessary . . T^- - 

when the ears form, and ant)ther when the grain sots. Harvest ^^oricnltntfc 
time is in Octoher when the grain is cat and allowed to lie on the 
field to dry for a few days';, it is then stacked at' the threshing 
' fioor nntii the Rabi plongbings and sowings are over, when it is 
threshed in November or December.. In Sar&j the blocks of 
'rice-land are not so large as in (he Kdln tahsil, and the people do 
not turn out to help each other with their rioe-plahling ; each 
family, prepares and -plants ont its own bit of land. Ibis a com- 
• nron practice in Onter Saraj to- sow mask on the small ridge 
made at, the foot of the field terrace for retaining the water, both 
to give it solidity and.also to utilize all the- cnltn table area pos- 
sible. The wild akiaatlkK grass grows thickly in rice-fields, and is 
allowed to grow np along with the blades of rice from which it 
can hardly he distinguished ; when it flowers it is cnt to be fed 
.'off green to tha cattle, or to be mado into bay. , 

Maize is sown at the end of May* or in June, in fallow land Maize, 
or in sncoession to barley. Even in the bast land jt is usual 
to .give a fallow for one. harvest every second or third year. 

The produce is generally excellent, hut it is much sdught after by 
bears, monkeys and birds, and oonseqaently the heads are gene- 
rally oolleotcd about^ the end of 'September or beginning of 
. October before they are quite ripe, and are laid on the bouse 
roofs to ripen, as they oan there be guarded more- effectually. 

The bright orange hue thus lent to the house-tops is a striking 
' feature of the. Kdln autumn landscape. The percentage of cnlti- 
. rated area under this crop varies greatly in the different parts of 
the eub-diyision : in Upper Ktila, where rice is the most important . 
produce, it is 15; in Bdpi and Inner .Saraj, where it is the most 
paying Kharif crop, 25 and, 23, respectively; and in Outer Sardj 
only 4, ' There is much land in the latter waziri, which seems 
eminently suited for the prod action of maize, and it is difiioulL 
to nnderstand why the grain is comparatively so little sown. The 
'reason generally given by the people is that the crop is so liable 
to be damaged by bears ;'bnt bears are jnst as pleutifnl in the 
other p'arts of the sab-division where maize is cnltivated as they 
are in'Outer Sardj. The. Rev. Mr. Garleton, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, who has acquired land for his mission in 
the sonth-west corner of the waziri, has there cultivated American 
corn with great success. The plants of the American kind are 
put out three to four feet apart, and each throws up several very 
tall stems; three and even five cobs aib obtained from eaoh stem, 
instead of one or two only, ns in the case of the conntry variety. 

Even with this example before them, and although Mr. Garleton 
has been liberal in distributing seed-corn, the inhabitants of Onter 
Saraj have not been led to increase their cnltivation of maize to 
any great 'extent. 

Kodra [Eieutine' corocana), ogal or bhresa {Fagopyrum em. 
arginaium), hangni {Penm'setum italicim)^ chini {Panicummilia. 
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eeitm), auil sariilra (Atnaranlhus anardann) are also sovru towards 
tbo end of 'Hay ill tlio ruilaws in llio liijiiiar lands, and in June 
in sucecesion to barley in the lower liincls. All require corernl 
weeding and thinning to romovo the TDdundont growth duo lo' 
tho rains. In Outer 8ardj this is done by harnessing a pair of 
bnllooKsto a Inrgo rako and innking (boin dr.ag it through the field. 

In that tvttzirt chini and hangni are highly valued, and are grown 
ns eeparato crops without intennisiure, (hough tho latter h 
frequently sown mixed with hodra or with Iho tmirrigated »atio- 
tios of rice. But in ICulu chini nnd hanffni nro always sown 
mixed, nnd often hodra, with soino tiinos aaridra ns well, is added 
to tho mixture. Sariara may be sown rather later than the other 
crops and mas/i nnd Aulf/t pulses may bo- sown Inter still; these 
grains ere therefore preferred for do/asli land. There are thteo 
varieties of aaridra, one, tdk or dhangar, with very largo crimson 
combs or heads, tho other two with smollor heads, crimson nnd 
golden in colour, respecUvely. Buckwheat {Fagoftyrwa J?sealen- 
tum) is grown in tho haial in tlic ninnnor described nbove, nnd ' 
in the gahar in succession to w’hcat, year by year, or with occa- 
sional fallows. JlfasA pulso is often sown in Indian corn, tfitnt 
or havgni fields so ns to utilize nil tho crop hearing ni'on possible. 
On tho steep nnd hot hillsido along tho bank of tho Sntlaj tho 
pulso called hulth is much grown in the Khorif harvest. Til and 
cotton have been introduced exporimentalfy. within the last few 
years in tho very low-lying land on tho Sntlaj bank. Turmeric 
(holds) is hero nnd there produced in tho lower villages. ' 

Tobacco is grown os a Kharff crop in KiUn, genornlly in 
richly niunurod plots close to houses. It is sown in small nur-' 
series, and afterwards jrlontcd out ; tho leaves are dried nnd rollod 
up into thin tubes, in which form the tobacco is sold. It is grown 
mainly for homo consumption, but in some places for tho market ns 
well, nnd is a lucrative crop; tho Sardjis are- not able to grow ■ 
enough for themselves, and have to import from Upper JKtilu. It 
has a pleasant flavour, and is distiDci from tho gobi** variety 
grown in tho plains, which has been introduced to n small extent' 
^ the Ardin soUlers in Wneiri Lag Mahfirfijn.’ American and 
ilavnnnah leaf line been ^raised with sneoess by a European 
planter, Mr. Minniken, but Us maaufnctuie bus not been attempted 
on a largo scale. 

Hemp is grown extensively in tho high-lying villages on iho 
slopes on both sides of the dalori ridgowhoro'tbo excessive rainfall,- 
whioii js fatal to the charaa oxorotion of the plant, is favourable 
to the development of excellent fibre. It is sown in tho richly 
manured plots within, or oloso to, the hamlets, nnd also in tho 
gmdes or that lea in the forest where sheep are regularly penned. 
J^o produce js estimated os high ns five or even ten mounds of 
fibre an aero, and sells at 8 to 16 pahka sdra per rupee to ‘the 
inhnbitants of villages. where hemp is. not grown. Most of tho 
fibre, however, is manufactured where it is grown into ropes and 
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grass-shoes (pu/a), ihe latter of which are made by the women 
(both high and low caste, hut chiefly' low caste). Four pairs of 
grass-shoes or three ropes, eacli 30 feet long, can be made from 
two pakka surs of fibre. There is generally’ a surplus tor sale 
after home requirements hare been satisfied, and the grass-shoes 
arc procurable in the bazars of Sulidupur in Kdiu and Bdmfiur 
in Dasbahr at two annas n pair. Ropes fetch less as they require 
less band labour and less time to make than shoes. 

Sowings of wheat and barley begin early in September in the 
highest cnltiration, towards the end of November in the bal, and 
between ' these dates at intermediate elevations. Similarly, while 
barley is reaped in the bal before the middle of May and wheat 
less than n month lator, the former grain is not gathered till 
June in the higher lands, and the wheat is often not in before the 
commencement of the rains. Both benefit in the higher lands 
by being nndor snow for a short time, onch root putting out more 
stems in consequence. Excessive snow or ram is liable to cause 
rust and bunting.” Wheat is the more important of tho two 
as a revenue-paying crop, and occupies more than half of tho area 
cropped in tho Itabi harvest except in Inner Sardj whore the areas 
nnder wheqt and under barley sire nearly equal. 

This is due to two reasons : the higher elevation of the great- 
er part of Inner Sardj does not permit W'heat to ripen in timo to 
bo followed by a Kharif crop ; and besides in that wasiri groin in 
grown nioro for -consumption than for the market, and barley 
flour is the favoorito food of the people. In Outer Sordj a largo 
quantity of wheat is sold, njid owing to the low elevation of most 
of the vaziri the grain ripens early. In parts of Outer Sardj it 
is usual to reserve land for wheat, and'so getone good crop of that 
grain instead of an average yield followed by an indifforent crop 
of millet: such hmd while lying fallow in the Kbnrif bears a 
luxuriant growth of'cxcellont fodder grasses {auhan and hatoai 
being tho.chiof vaviolies), which arc partly inndo into hay apd 
partly ploughed into tbo soil as green manure. About bnlf tho 
straw is loft on tho ground as stubble to ho ploughed iu for 
manure, gcaorally being partially burned first. 

The most paying produce in the Rabi harvest is opium, but 
'the cultivation and manufaciuro oro laborious. Tho earlior in 
Novembor tho poppy is sown tho betttor, but a cultivator generally 
^ows sovornl small plots one after tbo other, so jhnt tbo collection 
of the opium may not be such a tax on tbo energies* of 
his family as it would be if tho poppies in all the plots wero reody 
at, tho same time. Tbo plots arc highly mannrod both before sow- 
ing and also more than once after' tbo young plants bayo coma up : 
frequent weeding is also necessary'. Tbo seed, is sown in 
rows, and , coriandor is very gonornlly sown in the drills 
between the rows j it fringe of barley is often raised around 
tho field so that the barley . hoing reaped before the opium is 
gathered a, path is left by which the field may be visited without 
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ChaptwIVjA, injury lo (ho plants. The opium is ostrnclfld between (be ond of 
Amcultnra and of Juiks .-(ccording lo elevation. When (lie 

I&boriculturo. poppy-heuda are ready two or Uitee jjlitj nre made in each in the 
The otjium poppy. ‘■‘vening, and early next morning tbo cultivator's wliolo family 
turns out to collect tho juico which bos exuded through llio slits. 
This fa of n hi pish brown colour ; it is token off with a wooden 
scraper, or with tho edge of a reaping book and rubbed on to poppy 
petals wliich have been kept for t-hc purpose. A number of 
small bolls .are thus formed, which are wrapped in poppy leaves 
• and fco kept till they are quite dry : both leaves and petals oro 
then removed, and the opium is rct^dy, Tho same poppy-head 
jields opium for sevcv.al da\s. The removal of juico keeps the 
cultivator’s whole family occupied from early morning till noon, 
and sohiotimos all d.iy in tho case of n large field. A fali of rain 
is very injurious at this stage, washing nwmy all tho c.xudcd juice ; 
and still greater damsigo may bo copsed by a hail-storm wbidh 
sometimes nips all tho capsules . in sj field clean off the stalks. 
Tho poppy is not much cjttltivatcd in places likotri)pi>r Kulu where 
there is much irrigated land, heenusa tho timo'for collecting the 
joplum eorresponds with the ricc-plnnting sen'son, niid labour is 
not avaifabfe fbrc.irrying on ffio fwq oporntious simuffaneousfj*. 
Thus w.hilo the percent.ago of cultivated nrca undorl|)oppy is less 
than two in Upper KtalUjis five in Kfibiand tbrtc nnd-n-Unlf in the 
Sardj (ahsil. While tho opium of Riipj jg . preferred by trado’rs to 
that of Kfilu, the opium of Sarfij is ooqsidorod superior to both. In 
the more northern portions <Jf (bd sub-division the drug is produced 
only in tlra less elevated villages, but in tho SarAj* tnbsil, and 
ospeoially in Outer Sardj, olov.nlion seems to ho no obstacle to 
the cultivation of tho plant, nnd it is nrown as high as 8,000 fed 
abovd (ho sen. There is sCSirooly a villngo which does not produca 
sufficient opium (o pay its levcnue, nnd tho total wlua of tho 
annunl yield of opium of tho tahsils fg prob.-ibly double their 
present revenue. 


Bmon. 


'Potatoes, 


Saraon is largely grown in thq Rabi ; it is sown Into nad. 
reaped towards tho end of April. Tbo seed fetches a good * 
price nnd is exported as far ns Jlosliiarpur. Tho oil is* 
^rgely consumed in Edlu, and also is bartered for .wool is 
Lfibul. The* Kdlu people used to o.\pross tho oil from tho sood. 
themselves, hut this industry has new lnro*ely fallen into the 
hands of ATfiins sottlod in the Bens vnlloy? ‘ About 5 sArs of 
seed aro required Ao produce .a sdr of ojj.^ 

Potatoes ara grown to u limited (Jstont in the higher Yillages - 
chiefly in the • Snrvari valley. They lim sown in April nnd dug 
in August. 


Tho dultivalion of toii spread into Kdlu from Kdugra, nnd 
very soon after the setUemont of 1861 was finished. Major Hay, 
Aesistant Commissioner, planted tea in n small garden at Nagnf' 
Tins garden was bought and improved by his successor, Mr. Kuos, 
who after hts transfer from- tho sub-divisiou founded tho Kiiln 
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Tea Company wliich added fo the Nnjiar nndcus, land bought in Chapt er I V, A. 
varioiM parts of Kulu from Bnjaur-a ttorBiwards. Tho laml was Aericnlture and 
partly devoted to tlio cnliivnlioii of ten, hut was for tho jjio*t part Arboricnltnre, 
managed as :i large farm for tlio production and sale of grain. Tea. 

“There, seems to bo \ory little land in the Kdln valley which ia 
xvoll snited for the cultivation o( ton. The qimlity of the le.nf is 
excellent, .but the flush of le.ef, or _ yield, ^ not heavy. Jn the 
fovrrrpajlof the main valley the' minfnll .is very unrertnin ; the 
clouds pass nx’or it, nni] cling to the .sides of the high 'range-:. In 
the upper valley there is enongh rain, Iml hnrdly piiniigh w.irinth. 

Again, tho land in tho walley is often cnld and marshy aha short 
depth below tho surface. -The combination of n hot baking fiin 
above and cold water nt tho root Appears to stunt or kttl tho 
plant.” • The company was dj«.‘Djveel about J8S0, and its estates 
■were purchased half liy Jlr. .H. J. Miiiniken, who had been their 
manager from the first, anil tho otliec tinlt by Colonel H. II. F. 

Dennick. The former gentleman niont: contiiinc-J to mnnulecinre 
tea for .sale, the produce of gardoiis nt 'Ruosim and X>ignr 
aggregating about 60 acres. The hitter gentlemiiu has iii'iin- 
tpini-d only a small area under ten chiefly for private consumption, 
as has also another European plunfcr, Mr. Donald, ot Dobhi. 

If the cfimnlo of Kdlu is unfuvonrablo to lea it is eminently Froit- 
suited for tho. praduction of all kinds of European fruit and 
vegetables. Tho orchards planted by Captain 'R. 0. Ii«o nt 
Buniirol, moro than 20 years ago, and those nt Doblit, now held 
Mr. W. H. Donald, yield largo and very fine popiS and apples, 
which find n ready sale in tjimla and in other* big European 
stations, both in tho hills and in tho plains. Siiinllor orchnrd.<! 
are owned by. Captain A. Banon and by Mr. J. 8. Mnckny at 
Manitlt. Tho fruit trade promi.ses to develop still further, ' but 
its pro.spccts would ho bettor if coinmunicolions between Kulu 
and Simfn on the ono Imiid and tho raihv.’.y oti the other were 
improvod. At present, n great pint of tlm yjeld of apple.s and. 
pears remains unsold on account of unfllness to bear a jouruoy of 
many da 5 ’s' duration, and for -tho same reason thorn is no market 
for vegotnbics or for the more porisbablo fruits — peachos, iilums, 
apricots and cboiries, — xrhioh <aro produced in Kiiltt ofn qniilitj' 
scarcely surpassed oven in Engiaud. Tiio fruit planters’ greatest 
enemies nro tho . fl.yiug foxes,’ which invade tho Botls valley in 
immense numbers in Augii.st, devour largo quantities of fruit, and 
knock down still moro from tho trees by settling on thein ; birds 
and insect pests of sorts hiive nl.so )o bp contended with. In the 
iSnr/ij tabsfl Earopcan fruit trees ha voTjeon 'pJaiitod only in tho 
Rcv. Mr. Cnrlotoii’s land niid in the tnlisil gardon*nt Banjiir of 
recent years; .the cxporiinonts show Unit good apples, poais and 
pr'aches can bo produced. Apricot itini ponolt trees arQ»coinmon 
everywhere in cultivated lands ; the puopio prefer fo eat tho I mil 
biifore it' rijion.s, niid value It chiefly for tho oil wliicli they extract 
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Chapter IT, A. from the stones. Ib sells nt a rntlior loner price than tlio oil 
AgticTiiituie'.aSid PxtrnotcH from mmw or poppy seeds iind‘ !« also Ijartored in 

Aboricnlture. Lnliul for wool and salt. Pcucli .stones also yjsM oil but in loss 

Frnit. quantities than do apricot kcniols. AVIieie both apricots and 

peaches are scarce, oil i.s sometimes expressed in Waziri llilpi from 
the stones of the Iriiitofn wild shrub, the hhekal [Pringiepta 
ulUii). Pliiiilain trees nro nhundnut iii.fho Io\v-l 3 'ing villiiges. 
on the bank ol the Satlaj ami there are several mango grore-s- 
them. 

Sngnr-c.mp. Sugav-enno hlis been iiit/odiiccd in recent years in Bajaurn 

and Khokhah kothis, most of it in Colonel Benncck’.>> estate, by 
tho Aininii settled there. The cane and its products appear .to ho 
of average quality, but tho experimont hn.s not yot been tried 
long enough 'for it to ho possible to judge of its probable succe.ss. 

ArerBRe yield of At the revision of sctticmont of 1888*1891 ft nnmhcr of ex- 
the vnrioas crops, poviments woremado to ascertain tho j’iuld per iicro of tlio. various 
kinds of grains, and extensivo inqiiirie.s vrern made at , the same 
time from intfllligcnt-agriculturists, with tho sumo object. The. 
following table sliows tho result, together with tho rnies assumed 
for tho dilf'orent portions nf the tract ns tho bnsi.« of tho* Settle* • 
inant Officer's cstimato of tho vnluo of tho gross prodt#o ; — 


Name of Grain. 

ViF.i,D ri:n Acni: ix p.tXKA s£r'<. 

6 

&. 

n 6 

X 

& 

C 

ei 

S2S 

R K 

S - 0 . 

* s *S 

d 

’S, 

K 

X 

*N 

C, 

*a> 

u 

A 

tfi 

IticB in irrigated land (oiibuskcd) 
Do. nniirigntcd Iniid 

Mnize ... 

Ksngni 

Kodra 

ilnng, niotli and miiBti 

Bnckwlirnt 

Obfni * 

Soriiirn • 

Bhrcsa'or ognl , . .... ,r. 

TVheat 

Bnrloy " 

liliiSBnr 

BlSln 

Snrson (sood) ,i, I” 

wo 

420 
3,000 
2;)5 
.100 
100 
• 1G2 
285 
■ 300 
,230 
250 
4S0 
300 

isb 

Cl 2 
357 
C70 
408 
CIO 
200 
200 
300 
400 
• 153 

381 
45!) 
255 
350 
800 

CIO 

420 

COO 

200 

400 

100 

200 

220 

300 

120 

200 

800 

100 

200 

120 

120 

320 

300 

200 

300 

too 

ISC 
200 
210 
too 
100 
250 
150 
■ ISO 
180 

400 

320 

• 3sa 
200' 
820 
10.) 
180. 
200 
• 2.W 
120 
’200 
270 
ISO 
100 
180 


It woiijd be almost impossiblo to ostininto'tho onltnrii of opium 
. per nore of poppy cultivation, by experiment or inqniry, but a 

close opproximntiun can ho obtained by coinpiiiiiig tliOTCsnlus of 
the measurements prescribed by (lio opium inles with the excise 
registers showing tho weight of opium o,\porlpd from the sub* 
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division under permit. Very little opinm is consumed locally and Chapter A. 
very little can no snmgsled. The annual meiisiiremcnts of the AariouUure and 
poppy crop were very carefull3' niade during tlio three j'ears in Arboriculture' 
which settlement operations were in progress, and the comparison A%oraae yield' of 
with them of the excise registers brings out an average of upwards tbc rarions crops, 
of 6 sers of opium per acre : the I'ield nesnmed for sottlement 
purposes was 4 sers. The value of tlie outturn per acre of the 
following prodocts was estimated in cash : — 


Tobacco 

• 0* 



• •• 

Hs. 

16 

Fruit 

»»a 


••• 

40 

Potatoes 



• •• ••• 

12 

Vegetables ... 





8* 

Tnrmeric 



••• ••• 

8 

Be'd pepper ... 

••V 


• •• 

8 

Hemp 



• 4« 

• S« 

8 

Sugurcaoe 



••• 

16 


All the iiliov«», even the poorer grains— /itodra, bnckivhoat, rroduption nnd 
&c. — find a market ill Saltanpur, nnd theie arc also scattered 
shops nnd clu.ster.s of shops at iitn stages nnd other places along 
the high road, at which grain c.in be disposed of Other pur'* 
chasers of fioe are Littmlis nn<l /Hffri brewers, Mnistc is largely’ 
brought by the inhnbitaiits of Outer Sarnj whom lit-Uo mnizo is 
produced ; it is also exported in considcritblc quantities as far ns 
Mnndi nud Pdlainpur. 3Iask also (itids its way to Paliimpiir and 
to ICaiigra. Snrfon and nariura are exported tid lioshiilrpur to 
tho plains, the hitter grain being permissiblo fn'st-dn^' 'food for n 
Hindu. There is also somn expoit of wbenr. Jn Outer Snrdf, 
iiltlioiigh msizc lias to be imported, the people have surplus grain 
which thej' are able to dispose of at good prices in Kdinpiir'' 

Buslinbr — a poor country where senveiiy of griiiu is the normal 
state of aS'-iirs. Kotg.irh in (ho Siml-i district is n market for tho 
disposal of surplus produce ns well ns Huinpnr, nnd people from 
Soket visit Outer Sarnj to bu3’ griiiii. 

'llio nninre of the forest flora has been briefly referred to at Timlict trees, 
page li.% and tho inonsiires nhioli linvu been taken with a view to 
iorest conservattc^' have been noticed at pogo C3. Tho following 
extracts from a note on these subjects by Colonel Stenhouse, late 
of the Forest Department, may more appropriately And a place 
hero : — 

*' TIjc upp»F limit nf nrliomccnt vpjiFtntion in Kulii i« formcil nt nlioot 
13,000 fcpt by tho nlpinn birch {Br/iihi ihqjra Ira ),gi‘nemny witli nit iindergrawtU 
of the InrffO-lpnrcd rha<1ot7eii<1mrt fBhoiMtnilron cornfaniihitum); ii|i to 13,000 
feet tho snmll jiiiii|)Pr (Jnni])pruf uuUtrhinnti), forma iloimo pntplips of loiv scrab 
on tiry ntoppv. Ap<'OcintPit « ith the liirrh ami forminj; ottenRivo forpua below 
it, is the Uinialaynii bilv-r fir (Abira n'fHiiinn), nlpo larrhu {Qnrrciia iemicarpi- 
foha). In the .ropinii of the silver fir nre foond the Inrac liiinnl^ynn maple 
(Acer co’ioiiin) niiil the binl]elierry (Pninut junlun). Aa ivo ileseend into the vnlleys, 
tho Uinialiiyan (.ptitce (/iliien SmfrAtiina} iiinhes its Bppe.iranoc, first assneiated 
vitb the stiver fir, nod lower down oithcr pure or with a inixtaro of deeddf 
asooiated with tlic silver fir and spruce is found tho blue piao li’tnua exuUa), 
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Chapter IV, B. 

LiTO'Stock. 
Timhcr troes. 


I'raqneiiUy fnrmitis umoUc** or pn«» f<>n>4t iiL high ol«rntiotw. In tlio rcgioA »t tV 
fipriico nro found n Inrgii \nrii'iy «{ ilooiiluona Irnoa, tsticli na tlio ImIUn licf^ 
olicatniil {/CutvUts llie Iniy'islontcil rlin (V>fnu« ualtichifino) ; tlietul 

iiorry (J/oi'H« i nnd tlio nniniii [Juglani rufia). In tfao roginus <i[t^ 

apruco mill filvor fir U fre<iiioiilIy foiintl the }’o\v {Tatui hace«(a) nml the mv* 
hill hnmhoo, Kurgiil (Tliomnoeulniniiii »p«llii_(li>rui). The Brnnllor hill koahy 
(Arnndiniiriit /ateata) is common at the bottom of valloys, and in ravinos is d. 
region of (hc Vtuuii ionffi/bliOm 

" IVo limy thus disiingtiiali in Kuln tlio foltuiriiig fmv'st regions : (lat) litcl. 
(-ltd) silver lir and tho tarsAu oak ; (drd) ttpracc. The fourth region may k 
styled that of drodilr (Ceitriis i/eodnrn), thO tip|ti‘r limit of which in Rulah ’ 
about 8,000 feel, niid the lowest ontiirnl ilcodir is found nt nn elevation of a t!*f’ 
•ivcr S,000 feet. Several (Icciiliioiis trees, besidcH tho liorso clicstnnt _ nod ■<>„. 
leaved elm, arc eoiiiniou in the dcodde region, namely, IhirK (0«l(ii diiitrahs], 
and four spreifs of Wi«K (U tetmei/frit, Ji. Panjalcn^ia, H, rnceedaneo, ani P 
'rniialnia) llrru iind thoro groups of the poplar (f\ ctliata) and ofthel.!]! 
/rti (t'tdrria rcirula) uro found in the drodcir-produi-ing forest ,\t IhosaR! 
s-levatioiiab deedd'', hut chiefly' in tho riciuily of villages, is found mohru ((}«•■ . 
eiin ililaintn), nnd in some places Ixin (Qatreus incann). At tho hDltomoltle 
Ueiis valley nro found tshinds and stony rehches ruvered with alder (Alnut ■uiti'ii}, 
often nccompanied by tho Btnnll-loavcd elm (inuivi). Tho eh{l tree (Piaii 
longi/oita) i« only found to any* largo c.stcnt on the I’urhatti, Sniuj and Tint 
ivibntnries of the Ueiis livcr. On the Vnrlvati riaus lonyi/olio forms considcnVe 
forests, in which it is oft"n nssocinted with ilttildr and toil (Pniur rrcrl'n), and 
nsceods to 7,UOO feet. Tho AfOtldr localities nnd the cnllivntcd lands in Kuls , 
gaiierally iiitoraoct or ndioin eiich other, which ninfccs forc*l comctraticea 
dimcult task. 


» 

" Drudilr tiniher is tho chief nrlielo of espnrl from the Kiiln forcits. Itii 
lirought out of the more aetfcssilile foresis in the form of logs nnd from those nier* 
leinute in tho shniA' of sawn timber Mivh nsbrend or unrrow'gnnge sleepeisoi 
nther scantlings Tho logs nro convoyed by slides and launclicd nl the conimmM- 
ment of the rains into tho liens or its tributnriea. The Mnii pieces aro eaniel 
by coolies to tliu nenresi floating stream and launehcd nt tho end of tho mins to 
avoid loss by ^floods. X,ogB and bCautliiigB nro collected nt Kndnnn nud other 
entehing iloput, whcnco they are rafted to tho Wntfr Uhnlnr salo dep&l.'* 


SECTION B.— LIVE-STOCK. 

stntisiicnl. Tho live-stook of Kfiln Proper were oiinmernfod in connDOlion 

with tho 0GII.SUS oporations of ItiitM with tho followiiipf results, M 
oomparerl with tlio rpfcnrn.n propnrpil in connection with tho rovi- 
sion of sottloinont of 1871, und svith the first Uognlnr Setllemeiii 
of Woziri Rdpi in 1878 : — 
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chapter IV, B. 

Live-stock. 

Cattle. 


The small cnttlo of Kfiln arc very liardy. A bullock is M 
iisuallyworkod till he is four or five years old; ho wilKthungiva 
six or seven yoara’ pood work and as much more again ii 
cnrofnlly fed. 'I'ho co»’s milk not required for curds is mnJe 
into g?ti and sold, tlio usual price obtained by ibo peasant being s. 
rupee for two paJika sers. Tbo nnitnnla are kept in the room 
wliicli forms tlie ground-floor of a Kiilu house, and from whichnir 
and light are carefully excluded, tbo pcoplo considering wnnntli > 
and proteolion from wild beasts prcforiiblo to ventilation. AYhoN 
evnr may bo said in favour of this practice it has undoubtedly bad 
something to do with tbo occiirronco of tbo epi-lemics of 
rindorp'-st wliicb have from limo to time raged in Kftiu, and the 
Inst of wlitcli in 1890 did innnensa damage. 


Attempts have been mndo to improve tiia breed bv tbo 
introdiiefion of bulls first fiom flio Government Farm at Hissnr 
and in biter years from Brittany. From tlic first wore prodnccl 
some fine half-bred young stock, but unfortunatGly most of these 
died during (be epidemic of rinderpest in 18S0-82. The cows nf 
the Brittany breed give moro milk tb.an tbo indigenous variety, 
but the people are chary of attempting cross-breeding, becnii'o 
they fear that the bollocks sopiodiicod would have no humps, and 
so would bi) useless for ploughing purposos. 

Ponies and mules. It is only in tbo Kfiln inbsU and tbpr'o chiefly in tbo town 
of SultAnpur, that ponies aro kept in any nuinbor, Most of them 
are driven up in the monsoon season to enjoy the excellent gra»- 
ing near the llnmtn and Uotang Passes. Several attempts have 
been made to promotomulc-brcnding in tbo Bens valley, bnt without 
any marked snccess, owing mainly to the paucity of grazing. 

Buffaloe#. Buffaloes are not kept by iho Kulii pooplo except to a very 

limited extent in tbo neigubonrbood of Bnjaurn ami in tbo lower 
}iarls of Outer Snrdj;and the nomadic Guj.irs of IVlandi and 
Kangrn Propor have not estublisbcd a right to bring tbeir 
buflaloes into the .snb'division to graze. The provisions of Air. 
Andorson’s Forest Settlement contemplate their iniliro cxohision, 
but tbo Forest OtGcor 1ms a discretionary right to allow a 
certain number of buffnloos to graze in undemorented w-nslo under 
conditions laid down in tbo rules made under Section 31 of llio 
Forest Act. 

successful sbeep-farmiiig it is necessary that the flocks 
of^slicphcrds. * should ot all times of the year have suilicient grazing and a cool^ 
, but not too cold or damp climate. Mono of tbo Kuln villages, 

lying ns they do at altitudes varying from 3,000 to 9,000 feet above 
the sea, provide both those requisites ; the lower ones aro too hot 
in the summer, while the higher ones get too mneb rain; the Inttor 
are suitable enough in the spring and itiitunin, but in tbo winter 
both the hainlels and the ad)ncent pastures are covered with snow.' 
The flocks of sheep and goats therefore are oonstnutly on tlio 
moyOj only a few being kept for domestic purposes pennnnently* 
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in any hamlet.' Few kothis even are so favournhly circuinslonced 'ChaptevIVi-B. 
08 'to possess 'within their limits pastures' sUnnled at various LiVC^tbcJr 
elevations providing grazing for the kotki flocks throughout the 
.year. In the winter the sheep and goats of the higher 
are drireu down to the pastures of the lower Jeothis, ov even of ehepherdB. 
further to grazing grounds in Mandi or Snket, or in the small 
hill States on the Simla Side of the Satlaj. Some of the Ktilu 
shepherds go to the low, pastures in Waziri Fupi instead of. to 
Native States, and for this privilege they used to pay the jagirddr 
Bs. 2 per hundred.' animals, [n (be Native States they have to 
pay Us. 3-2-0 per hundred for the winter grazing, and those leaving 
Kulu vin Dnjnnrn have or had to pay nti additional rate as toll for 
crossing the Ul bridge in 'Mandi State. The distribution of the 
sheep and goats (iucludiug Iambs and kids) during the winter was 
ascertained in 1891 to bens follows : — 


■* 

■ 


In Native 
States. 

At home. 

Totel. 

Kiiln. Proper 
ECpi ... 

Sardij 



«il ••• 

• •• ••• 

««• 

18,948 

21,897 

5,588 


95,565 

44,647 

81,925 

' 

Oriind total 


48.433 

176,704 

222,187 


On the other hand, some low-lying runs in Fandr&bis Jeothi 
on the Satlaj are grazed in the winter by shepherds from 
Basbnbr. 


The rams are kept at home till Febrnary', when they are 
brought down to the lower pastures, and let loose among the 
flocks. In the following inonlli nil the sheep and goats are driven 
home to p.iss the spring lambing season in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of their proprietor, and they remain there till the 
middle of June, manuring the rice and Indinn-corn fields. They 
are then token further up the hillsides to the gdkrs, pastures in 
iho forests at the elevation of the close of cultivation which is 
known by the same name (page T9}. The pastures, large open 
glades aiifong the trees, are more properly called thdeh, which 
word is also applied to the level space in -which a flock is 
penned for the night. In July when the rains have set in or are 
about to commence the flocks are driven still higher up to the 
nigahdrs, the sheep-runs on the grassy slopes above the limit of 
forest growth. The best of these are in LShul, and will he alluded 
to again in Part III of this work ; the almost rainless cliiii.'ite' of 
that tract is very healthy for sheep in the summer, and more than 
lialf the sheep nnd'goats of the llulu tnbsil are driven there, as , 
well as the flocks of the Gaddi shepherds who have a right of Wny^ 
hrongh Kdlu thither from Sangra. The nigahdrs of Kapaur^ 
nd 8ehnsar'-fcof/ii8''in Waziri ‘Bdpi and of 'Shaugarh, Tun^'cVd' 
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Nabdnila Iiolhii in Ifinor Snr&j, sitinnlcd (ownrds tlio eonrcos of 
the PdrbnH, Sninj nnd Tirtbnn rivers in the bigb range 
between ,*?piti tuid Kdlii r-ink nest in rxccllonco ; tlin rninrall ' 
there though nlinotsl rontinnoiis tiiroughonl tho monFOon tnkes 
the fornj of n thin drixalo or “ iScotch ftivotinible 

to tbo growtli of nutritious grasses and not. unbraliliy for the , 
docks. Tlio Rilpi nignhan .iro resortod to not onlj' by the shep- 
herds of the tcar/Vj, but also by men from Sardj nnd from Suket, 
who liavo always paid foes for tbo privilege to tho jagirdur or to 
Governinont ; some Suketars also visit the Inner Sardj iiigahais, 
Tbo reinnining high pastures of Efilu arc inferior ; tho sloprs of 
tbo snowy range lying nbovo tbo forests in other parts of tlio 
country nro rougher and loss oxtensivo, and above all they .are 
exposed to a much heavier rninfall. 

Tho distribntion of tbo flocks of tbo sub-division in tho 
summer was ns follows in 1891 : — 


Nnnio oC tract. 

Gmrini; in 
lidliul noil 
Spiti. 

Grazing in 
ndpi nigfi- 
linr-, 

Grnrihg in 
tho homo 

1 nigulinr.-. 

Grazing iy 
IniicrSaroj 
uigiiharF, 

Totni. 

1 

... 

C83 

3,038 

40,020 

• • » 

44,047 

Rott of KAIn iatiBfl 

dP,703 

... 

4.’i,?70 

• r. 

03,505 

Bnrij talififl 

3,801 

i 

10, .120 

42,211 

10,437 

81,023 

Grand total 

1 

51,2/0 j 

23,301 

1 

1 1,23,037 ' 

10,457 

2,22,157 


The flocks remain in tlio nigdhars till tho end of the ‘r.ainy 
nenson, about tbo middle of September, nnd are then driven hack 
again to the gdhars wbero they graze till tho cold gets .‘icwre, 
and drives thorn down first to the vilhiges of tlmir ow ners nnd 
thence to^ tboir winter quarters, lii Ibis interval they ninnuro the 
fields which are being prepared for wheat and barley. The gahan 
nro generally deserted about tbo beginning of November. It is 
the autumn grazing for wbicli the guhars or thaehes nro valued, 
and this season they nro grnzcd only by tbo sbopbords 
possessing oxclasive rights in them, whereas in tho spring they 
ate open to all the flocks moving on towards tbo higher pastures. 

Both nigdhars nnd gdhars have tolerably definite boundaries, 
which are recognised by the shophords, who hand down tlio 
knowledp of them among themsolves. A sort of hercditnrv titio 
to or interest in oaoU is asserted by some man or other. ‘Ho is 
known ns the rasu, and bases his claim upon a grant from the 
liaJaSj but oah rarely or over produce a dcod or pall&w Some- 
times be IS a resident of tho hothi in which the nigdhar is situated, 
BQa sonetinios bo is a man of j a distant kothi iu which .there are 
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probably no uiydhnr, ns tlio inonntnins nra nob liifilj enonjrli. At Chapter IV, B. 
tbs Forest Settlement t bo rosus in all cases ndmitteil that they ~7~ 
woro n)ero timniigcrs, lint allegod tbnt no one coubl grnzo his Iifve-Btock. 

• sheep in llio funs in a flock separata from that estiiblislnd by tbo 
r(i«us, and that was gonorsilly admitted by the people. • They got no olTeUephord*?"* 
fees from ibose whose flocks go with iheni, but food for one dogp is 
given, and at tlio union of the docks and just before their separntion 
the sheep are penned ' for n night or two on the rdtut’ delde. 

Some of tho giihara or lower runs hare been included in the first 
class forests, but most of them and nil tho nigahara are in the 
second class forests. In tho lowlands in and around the villages 
the slieep graze promiscuously' like the cattle. Ordinarily speiik- 
ing, a flock belonging to a man of one kolhi would not be driven 
to graze in nnothnr, but within tho kothl he may drive them 
where ho likes, without reference to p/iati boumlnriee, or near- 
ness, or tho countrary, to hi.s own hamlet ; and in waste lands 
near tho boandnry of two holhit, the neighbouring hamlets on 
both sides frequently hare a common right of grazing. 

In many places a gift of grain, or a gont, or a small sum of pnymGuta for 
money, is given to the local devta, but this cannot bo considered o er.mns. 
payment lor the grazing, but merely an ofl'ering to propitiate tho 
deity and piovent his doing injury to tlio flecks while they remain 
in hishniinls. In tlie times of tho ltdjds, and down to the Hegu- 
lar Settlement, a tax was levied on all sheep and goats iu Kdiu 
at the rate of onoannn per head |icr annum. This lax was collect- 
nd in instalments of onc-third in the spring and two-thirds in 
the autumn. It was on account of tho grazing for tho whole year, 
and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on the nigiihara 
or snminor sheep runs. At tho Ilegnlar ScUlcmcnt of 1851 the 
tix was deemed to bo included in iho land rovonno assessed on 
the sub-division, and this arrangement was coutinned at tho 
revision of ecltlcment of 1871. In 1891, however, tho new land 
rcveniio assessment then made lyas accepted by Goveiuniont ns 
inclnding nil that could fairly bo taken as land roveniio for alt 
rights in the land onued by the people, bat with tbo reservation 
that it was not a full usscssmont in respect to sheop-graziug 
rights, and should bo supplemented by alight adiitional cliargo to 
bo specially levied oh sheep and goats. 

In dolormining tho ainonnt of tho charge uuoouiit was tukun of 
the nature of the profits derived from Bhcop-fnrtning. Sheep are 
shorn tlirco tiincs a year, and the average total yield per cfliocp 
per niinnm is uno sur (puk/ca).' Tbo wool soils at two Ecrs for 
tho rupee, being somowbnt cheaper than Tibetan wool, which ia 
stronger, and is preferred for tho warp in wearing, whereas other 
wool is commonly used fur -tbo woof only. Tito gross annual 
incomo from wool alono is thus about Its, 50 per 100 grown 
sheep. Goats’ hair is also itiarkolahlo, and is iiindo into thick 
rugB^ and blankets. A thin blanket can bo mado from loss than 
a sdr of Kula wool, and a largo thick blanket from two or three 
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Chapter IV, B. surs. It is difucuU to nscorinin tlio rate of increase of 'flocts cr 
, — ■ wlmt pcrcentn'io of his flock n sliPep-fiirnier sells in the ye.ir, bet 

Iiive-stocK. jvjjj, pj-jjys „ro re.iUzed. Butchers from the Siiiiht diftrwt 

Payments ^“‘‘have of late ynirs purchuseil sheep from Gnd'li and Koii sliephenis 
razing. ottho rale of Ks. S to Rs. 10 a pair at the ciiil of the gr.izing afctt«oa 

in the nigdhars when th« sheep nro in host condition. At the Bar^ 
jdr fair in May sheep reuliKO Ks. o to Us. 4, small poats Ks. 2-8-0, 
and pack goats Its. 6 a head. iShopherds hare otlier iniseet- 
hincons sources of income, such as fees at the rote of lie, I-S-O, 
or Rs. 2 per flock per night for penninp tlioir sheep in the fields 
to give manure. Their cNponScs are little, merely the cost of 
their food and clothes, and they owo their profits almost entirely 
to tbo cxcellGnt grazing uhtainablo in the waste land and forests. 

Tho principles of the nsscssmejit which ohtoined the ' 
sanction of Government in 1691*1'2 were as follows 

(1) Tho flocks of Innd.owners of all I ho hothif, Jchalsa and 
jngti\ whelhcr they confniii nipino pasture (nigdhars) or iiflt, 
wore Hssi'sscd at Rs. 1-9-0 jior linndrrd for glazing wilhiii llir 
limits of their hotUu. 

(2) If sneh flocks are grazed in the high pastni'es of Lilml, 
Rtipi, or Snriij out of their own hothi limits ihey have to jw) 
lls. 1-9-0 per Imndred in ndditiuii, or ils. 3-2-0 per hundred for 
both n'inter and summer grazing. 

(3) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which merely pass Hiroiipb 
Kulu to tho summer pastures in Lnlml, pay nothing unless Ihtv 
nnilnly delay on tho lonil to tho detriment of the grazing of the 
local flocks, in which case fees may bo lovied as a ]»enal ineosiiro 
at the above rates, or -lower or higher according to the discretion 
of the local officer. 

(4) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which graze in Knlu 
pay for the winter grazing Rs. 1-9-0 per hundred and for tbo 
Bumtnor grazing in ibo alpino pastures Us. 8-?.-0 per hundred 
whether in Rupi or in Sardj. 

"With regard to local flocks tho grazing revenue was assossod 
in a lump sum on. the basis of the ennmerntion made in 1891 to 
be tlie annual demand for n period of ten years. Tho deinand 
remains fixed for each hothi during that time, hot may bo re-distri- 
buted annually wiibin the hothi if the people w’ish it. At fho end 
of the ten yoars’ period n frp.«h nssossiiiciit will bo iiiaclo' on the 
basis of a now onnineration. Tbo collections are uiiido hv the 
negis oi hothis who recciio 5 per ceut. of the roalizutions ns rentuiKr- 
ation. • • ’ - 

The dues levied fiom foreign . shephcnls are cotorniined 
^annually by onumoration, ami oro levied bv tho Assistant Coin- 

wisaionor and his offioers, including .tho neyis. 
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.These arrangements for colleotion apply to Wazlri Bdpi as Chapter IV'rC. 
well Bs to the khalea hothis^ except that there the jdginldr was _ * 
allowed to .make his own arrangements for the collebtion of .the 
additional rote for high pasture grazing, and of the special dnes Paymenta ' ''' of 
token for . winter grazing on ncconnt of flocks from, outside. groziDg. 

The total demand for the year 1891 amounted to 'Bs. 3,287 
on account of the khalsa kothU (exclusive of Ldbul fees) and to 
Bs. 1 ,366 on aocotint of the flocks of Waziii Bflpi. 


SECTION C.— INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. 

- • It' 

Beference has been made in Seotion A of this Chapter to the Conunarce. 
manner of disposal of the surplus produce of food grains, 
opium, .tobaoco ■ and ten, and it is not necessary to say mnoh more 
on that subject here: The opium traders oome to the houses of 
the peasantry to buy the drug ; in Upper Kdlu they are generally 
merchants from Hoshidrpur or Amritsar, who have settled for a 
time- in the valley, while in Sarfij they are more often' Gnsains 
from Jowdl&mdkhi. Though the opium is ready in June, the 
merohonte from outside do not begin to call for it nntil Jnly,'and 
it is October . or November before they complete their pur- 
chases and retire 'to the plains with their bales. 

Apiculture has also been alluded to in Seotion D, Chapter 1II> Bee-keeping, 
and the yield of a ' bee-hive has been .estimated , at 4 pakka sd];B 
of honey a year taken in the antnmn. Honey may also bo taken 
from -the- hives in Jane,-bat is then dark-coloured and bitter, and 
if collected is generally consumed by the peasants themselves. 

For honey as well as for opium the merchants from the. plains 
usually come to the peasants’ doors. 

A good deal of iron-work is required in connection with Haudi erafts, 
agricnltnre, but no great neatness of work is called for on theblaeksmitbs. 

‘ part, of the^ blacksmiths. Where iron mines are still worked the 
bits of ore oi'scrapings of rock are carried, by hdlrde to the-cAuri, 
or y-shaped wooden trongh which is kept near a stream for wash- 
ing pnrposcB. The bits and sdrapings ore pounded fine with 
flatfaeaded wooden mallets [mungri), and the pounded ore is then 
pqt into the trough through which is run water from the stream. 

The sand is carried away by the water, and the grains of iron 
sink to the bottom of the trough, and are taken out with the 
hand. The grains are delivered by the halraa to the blacksmith 
at the . rate of 20 patha measures for a rupee. More often, now- 
overj the ore is imported in grains from Mandi Statq. . It ishmelted 
in a high and narrow kiln called a kundhi, yihioh. is' filled to twO- 
tbirds ox its height with.charcoal, the ore filling the remaining 
and top third. By the time the charcoal is burnt the iron be- 
comes Gonsolidated and falls in a lump to the bottom of the kiln. 

The Idmp'is takenout and beaten.' flat by niehns ofadarge round 
stone with' a' wooden handle -attached ’to it which the' blacksmith 
works by swinging it backwards and' forwards between his' logs, 
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Chapter IV, C. fow blncbpmiths work in ilic precious melnis ns well aS 

7^ o-nrt i" number of working goldsiniihs (sundrit) was in 

Commerce. J889 only SO, and llio mnnufiicturo of jewellery in Kiiiu U nn 
Goldsmiths.' industiy of no conimercinl importance, but iLo gold .and silnr 
ornamciils arc rcmarkablo for tboir qunintness and beauty; sores 
of thorn bavo been describofl in Chapter III, 13 {" Dress on! 
Religious Ceremonies”). Tbo gcncvally-recognised rate of iTaj? 
is 2 annas per tola of woiglit -for silvnr and 12 annas per lob 
for gold ornninenlB, but if tbo work is well finisLod, ns much as 
4 uiinns is paid for work in .silver and Ro. 1 for svork in 
gold. The goldsmiths invariably soli tlieir own wares, nud thej 
usually make up now ornaments from old ones, or on payment 
of tbo price in advance ; tbo value of the raw material worked cp 
per annum is estimated at Rs. 1,200 in the caso of gold and 
Its. 2,800 in the case of silver. The gold halu sells atEs.211 
to Rs. 30, and the spoon-shaped htddZ; at Rs. S to Rs. SOrtbe 
silver torn at Rs. 10 to Rs. IG. 

Fibroas Manu- Fibrous mnnufacinrcs aro uowlicro in the ,.«iib-division a 
faotaroB. regular source of profit. From tbo fibro of tbo wild nctllo and 

of cultivated boinp arc made ropes, shoes and bags, nud nets for 
catching fish or snaring hawks ; Ibo mannfactriro of these is not 
restricted to any caste, but each liouseholJ, as a rule, makes its 
own, and only sells if there is a surplus slock and money is requit- 
ed. Tbo price realized for these articles has boon discussed in 
connoctioQ with tbo description of licrap cultivation in Section A. 
The wild nettle from which also fibro is obtained has to bo more 
carefully bandied than hemp, when it is cut, in SeptombBT ot 
October, tbo reapers protect tboir hands from tbo sting with 
sboop-skin gauntlets. AV ben tbo stalks aro quite dry they ate 
steeped in water for Ihrco or four days, after which tbo fibro u 
stripped off and worked by band into strings. 

Birch bark servos a variety of purposes in a cultivator's 
household, being used for wrapping up honoy, ghi, nud the like, 
and as a support and covering for ricc-SGoa when it is being 
steeped preparatory to sowing. It i.s also utilized to form the cover- 
ing of n largo rough unibrclln used by tbo iiilhnon. Mats (omndri) 
aro made from rico-slraw, and also frdin certain kinds of grasses. 

Basket-making. From the bill-bamboo {nirgdl: Arundinaria utilis) which yicld^ 

canes of 5 to G feet in lengths and rallier less than an inch in 
diameter a great varioly of baskets aro made, from Iho dunih 
or lurgo-bollicd basket for storing grain indoors, and tbo 
or crcol, whioh tbo billman carries on his back to the small round 
chhdhti for holding wool, and tbo neat litllo ladaiio 'with ^rbicU 
tho bullocks aro muzzled when they tread out tbo corn. Basket 
making is confined to tho diilra (or biirda) caste, tho number of 
workmen being estimated ut 200. As a rule, they do uot got 
suiliciont oeoupatiou. to live by tho manufacture alone, and Iboy 
generally own or oultivnto u littlo land ns well, but all are poor- 
U-boy sell tboir baskets at from ono to four annas a piece. 
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citAr. tv.— rnonccrros axo oisTnincTiox. vo 

Ae lontl-cnrriprs (!ip Krilii mpii nr" vory powerful r it by 
no mrnns nncominon to .«cp one rnrrj'in;' n luniitul nrnl ii qiitirtor 
(pot?,M J of fnlt on bis Inch for n «hol-’ ilay’ii journoy, atitl for n 
Fbort<‘r ilistanco h<* can carry uifJi n tiiiicli proatcr tvpiplil iti 
the shape of a beam or *c.intlinp. 1 bey can therefore rarn pood 
wnpffi in places where fcllinp work i<j beiop carried on in fho 
fore.-its, and they nsed to hepiid 0 In 6 aimas a day in the Mnmli 
forests when the lc'5 williiip or h“^5 powrerful lal>onrcr.« from other 
places were rarninp only ‘latin.as nr tes*-. In preferenco to work* 
iiip for daily waeejt, howt'ver. the men poinpfroin ntty one locality 
in Kuln coinliino into a pmtp, and f.nke a contract for the work 
th.at is to he done. Tin- Inud does lud afford occupation for nil 
the tncml'cis of n family thrcuiphout the year, and so one or more 
of thc’tnen or crown lad? can c«‘herally he spared to make money 
in thi- way. Simh, wlfre htitldinp operations arc "enernlly in 
propreft--, i? n conveniently adjacettl labour market. 

The ealt nsnnlly conetimed in Kiilti i? that of the Mnndi 
minej or qtiarrii.s. 5le.st of tin* peas.anlry prefer to carry it on* 
their own back? frcrii the mines a® the chenpeet w.iy of obtaininp 
it, a foil pa/.t;.'Z rn.siind Iwdnp tlm lo.j 1 carried, tmt many 

purchase ft from ttie knliamis wlio carry it to JCiihi l.sden on 
p'tnk'hnlbick?. Kcirtlt of tinlt/mpiir the price of Mnndi rail is ?u 
increased by the cost of cnrriopetti!il'i*ib.*lnn wit conicnd.s success- 
fully with it. Th» Idler is hronpht from Tdiel liy natives of that 
rotuilry to Li'diul where it i« bartered measure for measure for 
barley, and su much ns is not required by the lifdiuUa for their 
tiwn couMimpti'm {« hroupht in them to Kdln laden on eheep iind 
f old there. The Tib' taii salt i« superior to the Mnndi salt, which 
is only «iven to thi ir animals by people svho can obtain Loth : 
2,400* to ,'i,200 j'nhk'i mound* are paid to he aunn.ally imported into 
Lahu! from Tiled, ol wliich 7,’i to lUr» iitnund? are Rent on to Kfdti. 

Ibdween Irthtil .and Ki'dn there is olro nn cxclinnpe of 
T«bejafi wool for apricot-.stoue anti imi«lnrd-.sepd oil. Korosiiie 
line are frequently «“i‘d for the Irnn.sport of the oil. 

OVtf is pxporl'-d in considernhlo quantities towards the plains, 
and al*o (n ih" Simbi fitll iilnlrs. The price does not vnr 3 ' much 
above or helow’ S ha^Un sers (t.e., ’J pahK-ntirf) per rupee. At llarn- 
pur in Hi’hahr it exchanges for it* own wuiphl of Tibetan svool. 

Hindu Irsders, railed poyuvifos, como from Uinhnltn and 
I'niidla to pnrehneo hawks wliscli they teach nml then sell at a 
profit in the plains. Thoy pay thu hnsvk-calcliPrB ns nmch nti 
Its. fiO for n younp bird; the older ones are, of course, Ip«s vidunhie. 
The h"sf, way of catehinp hawks is in fho t/nifi, which ia a sort of 
trianpniar enclosure erected at a prominent place on a ridpo or 
spur, so on to dtuw the nttenlioti of the birds. Doles nro set np 
r.t the threo .anple.*, and tno of Iho sides nro enclosed with nets 
Imt Ihn b.asc of the Irinnple svliich is towards the liill top i.s elonr, 
tlio u\tf’X is on tliQ dosvn hill aide. A chihor is tied ol«.«a io thn 
ground insido the enclosure to ntirnct tho liAwha by its ml] and 
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CliapterIVtD. when one swoops down upon it n mnn who is concealed in s 
— thichot oloso liy rushes forward, end drives the hnwk into theim 

a?dlU:ealScl!Jnd'’*>"® of catching Ihcbicds hlj 

Commnnications. the Idrki which is a succession of nots set along n ridge or spar, 

Trodo in hnwka. Though the snorcr gets a good w indfnil if ho c.atchcs a yoang 
linwl:, ho is not usually successful in getting ouo mote than can 
every few years. _ * ' 

The brewing and selling of lugri or hill beer, the favonrite 
beverage of the people of Upper Huln, nifords a means of liveli- 
hood to nyiny persons, chiefly LfihuKs and Lodfikbis, whose snpt' 
riority as brewers is universally recognised. 

Tho Central Asian The import trade of Killu is inconsiderable, being almcsl 
trade. confined to brass and copper cooking pots from the plains and li 

cotton piccC'-goods. Cotton cloth is not much worn except ii 
Outer Sardj. The trade between Upper India and Central Aw 
(Laddkh and 'If firkand) which passes through Ktiln is, however, 
of somo importanco, the annual imports and exports being jaloei 
each at about three lakhs of rupees. The most important import 
is charaa from Ydrknnd j tho traders oro required to obtain Iran5« 
port permits at Sultdnpnr in Kiilti boforo they proceed to llii 
marts at Amritsar and Hoshifirpnr, whoro arrangements have oeti 
- made in recent years for collecting a tax on possession of the drag. 
The next most important imports aro rugs and carpets, borax, ns 
silk and ponies. Gold and silver are also brought down in smal 
qnnntitics, and abont 1883 tboro was somo considerable import d 
sapphires owing to tho discovery of n " pocket ” in Zanskdr, wbis 
was worked for somo time irituout tho knowledge of the KoshmiT 
Government. Tho chief exports aro cotton piece-goods, indigo, 
skins, opium, metals, mauuiactured silk, sugar and tea; lion's 
too occasionally appear among tho exports. 

SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The retail bnzdr prices of commodities have boon stoted in 
Table XXVI, Volnmo I. Tho following aro the rates which wwo 
assumed at revision of seUlomontin 1891 ns tho basis of the SoWle- 
menb Officer’s half not asset estimate as boiug tho prices realize 
by agriculturists from merchants. Tho rates aro in paHa kb 
pot rupee: — ^ 

Ellin tolisfl. Satij tabstl. 


Bico, anhoBkod 





. 40 


as 

Maizo 






46 


40 

EaDRoi 

sas 

■•s 




02 


36 

Kodza 






4r> 


. 44 

Mfing and moth 

•«« 

• •• 



20 


22 

tl&Bh 


1 




2fi 


22 

Bnokwlieat... 



N 


50 


4S 

Obfni 

tT» 





4n 


40 

Sorifira 





' ** 

45 


42 

Bharosa 






24 


24 

"Wheat 

• •• 





sc 


32 

Barley 

S»* 


•«4 



a 45 


44 

hlaeor 






ss 


21 

Wnlii. 

tot 





, n2 


32 

Sonon 

te* 


• «« 

!«• 


, so 

• tl 

S8 
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These prices were intenlionally Gxed rerj lovr ; n ciiIHrstor Chapter IT, D. 
rarely if over sells so cheaply even fit harvest time, and at ordinary _ . “3*. 

times gets 25 per cent, more' for his produce than theso Ggures aafjIeaSMeaahd 
represent. Accurate information is not fortlicoming os to the Commubications. 
prices prevailing anterior to or nt the titnc of the Hegular Settle- Fricea. 

Ditint, but the popular impression is that tliey were about half as 
much again to the rupee as now. 

The price of opium varies considerably according to qnality, 
and also from year to year ; sometimes it is ns litgh os Rs 1 2, 
and sometimes as low as Bs. 7 a sdn 

The following statement shows the extent to which land Sales and mort- 
changed hands between the Revision of Settlement of 1871 (1878 
in the case of IVnzfri Rdpi) and of 1891 
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The following tnble_ shows the tiumher and amount of land 
movt^ragos uBcertaiaed, to be existing nt tbo Revision of Settlement 
of 3891 
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Chapter IV, D. In some of tho richer phdtU the average price of land is as 

high as Rs. 100 an acre. In the high-lying villages transfers 

are fenr, partly because the inhabitants derive a fair incomo 
cS^caticns from their sheep, and are, moreover, very thrifty, and partly 
,Sal9s nnd mort- booanse the land is too remotely situated to be sought after by 
gages o! land. outsiders. A largo proportion of tho sales wore by Ddgis who, 
as already noted, are careless cultivators, and think lightly of tho 
valno of their land if they can get money in thoir pockets tc 
spend in drink. Childless widows seeking to convert thoir life 
interest in their hnsbond's land into cash or to transfer it to 
paramonra or relatives are responsible for many alienations. 

The aabjoob of wages has boon snffioiontly referred to in the 
last section of this Chapter. 

Weight* and moa- Tho ancient meosnro of land in Klin was founded upon the 
■arcs, estimated or ascertained qn,mtity of seed required to sow it, and 

ospressed in grain measnre; it wonld be tho same thing in 
England if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 
roods and aeres. Tho following wero tho measnres in nso : — 

Far irrigated land. 


2 p£tha = 1 dhdcai. 
2 dh&nsias 1 kfinsi. 

2 kdnsis ss 1 dhooHi, 

3 kdnais = 1 tronai. 

4 k&nsia s= 1 jani. 


1 These meaanroa pertain capeeially to the 
ujlu country or Dppet Kiila valley. In elher 
parts they need the hhir and piiha only 
for both irrigated and vnirrigated land. 


For vnirrigated land. 


16 pfithaa= 1 bhur. 
20 piithaB= 1 lakh. 
20 bh&ra — 1 khSr. 
100 khnrs = 1 kdrao. 


Tho monsnroB above tho their, ft:., lakh, ihiir, 
nnd hdrsu,'\vcro notcmployed ns landmcasnros, 
except in Sarfij nnd tho Lag AVaziris. 


The Aveight of patha varies, of course, Avitb the grain weighed. 
The speoifio gravity of mdeh, sariara and husked rice is about the 
same, nnd a pdtha of either of those Avoighs four sdrs, four sareahia" 
or 4^ I;acAi( sifrs (nearly 2 pajeka sdrs or 4 lbs.) Barley .and 
unhusked rice are the same weight, and a pdtha of cither is equiva- 
lent to about 3 kacha sdrs or ratbor moro than ono s6r pakka. 
The grain Avith reforonoo to which the ancient appraisemont'of 
land was made Avas in the case of irrigoted land, rico and in the 
case of unirrigated land barley ; owing to the carefnl system of 
cultivation of the rice laud more seed germinates, and a smaller 
sowing is required than in nnirrigated land, and consequently 
Avhile the acre is equal to only one hhdr nnd ten pdthas in the 
former, it is equivalent to three hhdrs and throe pdthas in tho 
latter. As has been stated in Section A of this Chapter, however, 
the ^appraisements made at the Regular Settlement nnd at the 
Revision of 1871 were not mado soientifioally in accordance with 
this rule; in estimating the quantity of seed required to sow any 
particular fiojd tho assessors made allowance for tho quality of 
the soil and its situation with rcferonco to aspect and. tho 'facilities' 
■ for manuring; and the returns of area in Ikdre and pdtJias' aro 
not oonvertiblo into acres by any uniform method of calonlation. 
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Another meaanre of rrco is'the follonring 


Chapter 


2 haht s= 1 khalru 
2 kJittlrtU = 1 doji = 3 bhdrs. 


TrtceirWfights 

aiidJlleainures,and 

Communications. 


The weight lised in selling wood is the dram, ‘ which' is' one- WeiRliiBhna'mea- 
;; third of a kaeha ser. 


t Kdln may be approached from the plains sereral routes, of Oornmnnicaijon 
- which the three most important are — (1) vid Fnthdnkot ‘Railway 
. Station and Dharmsdla, (2) via Simla and (3j rid JnUnndttr and 
Hoshidrpnr. 


Bottles between the plains and Kiilu. 


Ronlo 1. The stages are — 

Pathanlcot to Ndcpur 
lidrpar to Kotla ... 
Kotia to Shahpar ... 


15 mlies. 
13 ^ „ 

11 ^ „ 


[The above portion of the road may be covered by tougn, but 
travellers should ascertain beforehand whether the tonga line 
is running.! 

Shahpar to Oharmsdln ft* ••• 18 miles. 

Dharmsala to DUdh 11 „ 

Dddh to Palampar • ... ... ... 10 „ 

[Travellers who do not wish to visit Dbarinsdln can take n 
more direct road by going from Sbnbpur along the cart road to 
Edngra, iS milesj thence to-Maian, 10 miles ; whence Falumptir 
is 12 miles distant] ; Pdlampur to Baijnnth, 9^ miles. 

Baijnath to Dbe1a(ia Mandi territory), 12 miles. 

■ From Dheln the route bifurcates. The lower branch is open 
'snmmor and winter, and is the mail -route; it descends from Dheln 
to Ilurla, 12 miles, from Hurla to Drang, 12 miles, iind from 
Drang to Kataula, 12 miles, oroseing the Ul stream, and 
thenoe . ascends, crossing the ridge between the Ul in Mandi and 
the rivet Beds in Kdlu by the Dnlcbi Pass (7,000> feet), whore 
‘.there is a small dftk bnngalow known ns Ivnndi (9 miles from 
Eataula); nine miles .on the other side of Enndi the road' ontere 
Bajaura in Kuin, on tlie bank of the Beds: so that the whole 
, distance from Kataula to Bojnura is 18 miles. 


Bajanra to Sultanpnr (KuIn tahsil head-quarters), 9 miles. 

, Ddk bungalows are maintained at all these stages throughout 
■ the year. On the alternative route from Obeln to Sultdnpnr there 
are also ddk bungalows, but these are kept open in the summer^ 
months only. The stages are : Dheln to Jatingri, 11 miles, cross-* 
,ing the Ul river by a bridge ; Jntingri'to Badwdni, 12| miles; 

. thence across the Bbubhu Pass {1U,000 feet) to Kam'un, 10 
miles, and thence down the Sarvari valley to Snltdnpur, 8. miles. 
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Chapter IV, D. Route IL — 

Jlilei. 

( Simla District. Coolie liirc, 6i anasB, 

12 > 

6} Ditto ditto 3 amina, 

11 Ditto ditto 4 annns. 

ll Ditto ditto , 4 annas. 

11 Ditto ditto >4 nnnns. 

4 Ditto ditto 3 annas. 

{) In KAln 0,6!>0 fopl. Steep descent to the 
Sntlnj, wliich is ertisscd I)}* tlio Ltiri liriilee, 
2,GC0 feet. Coolie hire, G nnnns. Rest, 
house. 

[Atternatii'C Tioute]. 

Bee (4) nhorc. 

G Simla District. Coolie liire, 3 nnnss 
0 Bee (7) nhovo. Coolie litre, C nnnns. 

[Dor route /rem Dolosii to Suttdnpur lee ielnie]. 

Route III.— This is little used, and servants nro not keptnt 
most of the rest-honses 

.Tnllnndnr to lloshifirpnr ... ... ... SS miles. Mny ho done 

by M jMrf. 

noshiiirpar to Don (Uoshinrpnr District) 27 „ 

Una to Darsiir (Kingm District) 20 „ 

Darsor to Uag&r (Kdngm District) ••• SS* **B 14 „ 

Hagtir to Bhamblda (Mandi State) ... 14 „ 

BliAmbhla to (inimn Dot! (Hand! State) ... ••• 12 „ 

GalmaDeri to Mnndi (Unndi Btnto) 10 „ 

linndi to Entauln, and thcncons in Ronto I. , . 

Routes roilhin Kulu Proper. 

Within the tract dealt with in tliis port of the Gnzeltocr,^ oti 
the main line of road, possible for hor.ccs and mule.s, is mnintnincit 
partly at the expenso of Government and portly hj the labour 
of the people, ivho in consideration of this pn}’ a reduoed local 
rate. Towards the north the road is continued throuoli Luhnl to 
the border of Lndgkh for the benefit of merchants carrying on 
trade with Central Asia ; this continuation will bo described in 
Part III, and the present description will commence from the, point 
where the road crosses the Botnng Pass, 18,000 feet above the sen, 
on the wnter>shed between the Beils hnd the Gheniib. 

The main road through Kulu. 

Rfiln, the first halting place below it in ‘the Ben.s vallei% js 
about 6 milen from ttio pns.*) by rond and about 0,000 feet aboTo 
*ho neni ’ r > 
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. Rdia to Maoiilij 6,500 feet, arest-honse on the right bank of Chapt er lY , D. 
the Bods, 9 miles. Tfao road crosses and re-orosses the river by 
several bridges. * aad Mcaanresaod 

' Mnnfili to Kairain, 4,800 feel, with rest-house, 12 .miles. 

The road follows the right bank of the Bess, but an alterniitive Boada™"' ° 
road more ronndnbont follows the left bank, crossing tho river by 
bridges at MandH and Kalrain, and passing through the large vil- 
lages of Jagatsukh and Nagnr. From the former, which is 8 miles 
from Sutnain, and has a Post Office, but no rest-house, the path to 
Spiti starts (see Fart 111). The latter is the head-quarters of the 
Assistant Commissioner and of the Forest Officer, and is 2 miles from 
Kalrain ; there 'is a Post Office, btit no rest-honse. 

Katrain to Sultdnpnr, 4,000 feet, 11.^ miles. The road follow- 
ing the right bank of the river passes the Dobhi orchards, tliu 
Haesan tea-garden, and the Bdcdrol orchards. A rougher road along 
tho bank is connected with the right bank by the bridge at Katrain 
already referred to, and by another bridge at Saltanpur. Sultdnpur 
contains tho tahsil hand-quarters, and also a d&k bungalow and 
Post and Telegraph Office ; the summer portion of Rente >1, described 
above, here leaves the main road and ascends the Snrvari valle}'. 

Sultdnpnr to Bajanra, 3,500 feet, 9 miles. The rood con- 
tinnes to follow the right bank of the Beds, and there is no alter- 
native road now maintained on tho left bank, bec.’tnse on that side, 
half W'a^ towards Bnjaurn, the Beds is joined by tho Pdrbati which 
is uuhridged for snvernl miles above its innclion with the Beds. 

'The road to Slaniknrn, to be noticed below, follows the south or 
left hank of tho Fdrbnti. At- Bajanra there is a duk bungalow 
and also a Post Office. The portion of Bouto I above, which is 
open summer and winter, here turns oS to tho west, and it is by 
ii that most of tho traders come to or leave tho valley. 

Bajanra to Ldrji, 3,000 feet, 12 mites. The road follows tho 
right bank of tho Beds through Mandi territory for 5 miles, and 
then crossing tho river by tho Daldsni bridge continues along tbo 
left bank to Ldrji, where tbero is a rest-house. Eero tbo Beds 
turning to tfao west flows throngli Idandi State. 

Ldrji to hlanglaur, 3,700 feet, 7}j miles. Tbo road now 
ascends the valley of tho Tirtfann ‘for partof tho way on tho right ■ 
or Kiiln bank, and for the rosfc of the way 'on the loft or Mandi side, 
crossing tho tribntary of tho Tirtban, which thenceforward is the 
boundary between Ktilu and Mandi, immediately before Qlanglnur 
rest-house is reached. 

. Ldrji to Jibhi, 5,800 feet, 8^ miles. ' Be-crossing the Tirthon ^ 
the road follows the right bank for about 4 miles, and thea again * 
crossing the stream passes beneath tfao head-quarters of the Sardj 
tahsil at 'Banjdr, wnere there is a Post Office. At the bridge 
turns off the road to Rampur, to be noticed below, wfaioh continues 
on. the Tirthan valley. The main road ascends a tribntar)’ of the 
Tirihau to JibEi rest-house. 
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Jiblii to Kofc, 7j750 feet, lOj miles over tbo Jalori Pass, 10,650 
feet above llio sea. Uest-liouso. * 

Kot lo Ulmwfu, 6,100 fret, 9 miles, llin road desccnils the 
volley of on afilnent of the Suthij, tho Bawa Gdd, keeping at a coo* 
sidernblo cIoTalion above it, except at tbo point wbero it crosses 
the siren ms. Tlicro is n rcal-bouso at Cbawui. 

Ghawui to Dali'isb, 6,500 feet, 8 miles. Tho road crosses a low 
pass over tbe ridge between tbo Bdvra Gud and tbo main Satkj 
valley. Resl-bonso. 

From UAltisb the road is continued sontbwards across tbo 
Satloj to Simla. (Boutoll above). 

Eottd lo Mnnikarn. 

Tbo visitor to Manikarn may start either from Saltdnpur or 
from fiajaarii, bj' prcforcnco from tbo hitler, because it is nearer the 
iron stispunsion bridge by which the road crosses tho licus immedi> 
utrlj' below its junction with tbe Puibiiti. Cbani, the first balling* 
pluco, is on tho south or left bank of tho X’drbati, about 8 miles 
from fiujaiirn. Thoro is no rcst-bouso. At Jari, tbo nc.vi slogc, 
oboutS miles further op tbo river, thoro is a small rcst'honso. 

Tho rond coiitinncs thence along tbo south or left bank of tbe 
Pdtbaii till Manikarn is almost in sight, when it crossos tho river 
by a bridge. At Manikarn thoro is a ^ami containing two rooms 
for tbo accommodation of European travellers. From Manikarn a 
fairly good road, possiblo for a bilNpony. only, continues up tbo 
valley to Pulga, whoro ibcro is a forest oflicor’s rest-house. 

Road to Rdvipur Bashahr. 

As noticed obovo, this road It-.^vos tbo main road near Banjtir, 
ond ascends the Tirthnn vnlloy. Tbo stages arc — 

Mniiglinir to Balhiid, 17 miles ; rest-bonso. A bnltmny bomndo 
half way ut Guslmini, at which Uic coolies arc changed, and whoro 
the road crosses and vc-crossos tbo Tirtlinn, but thoro is no rest* 
bouse. Batbiid is in the valley of n tributary of tho Tirtban. 

Batbdd lo Sardhnii, 10 milns : rcst-bouso, Tbo road crosses 
the Basleo Pass, 11,000 feel above the sea. 

Saraban lo Avsu, S miles : no rcst-bonsc. Tho road 
descends tbo volley of the Kuipaii, a tributary of tbo Satlnj. 

Arsu lo Jagfitkhuna, 8 miles : rcst-bouso. The road crosses 
tho spur between the Knrpan and the Sntlnj, and descends very 
steeply down to Jagatkbaim wliicli is less than 3,000 , feet above 

wF**’ i Bdinpnr faces Jagntkiidnn on tho opposite side of 
tbe Sntlnj, which is crossed by a sling ropo bridwo in tbo rains 
when the river is high, und by influted skins^ift other times, 
_l!roni nainpui' tbe Uiudnslnn-Tibut road lends op tbo Satloj 
valley on the one band and on tbe ulber Simla may bo reached vid 
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A link road connects Ar^u with Dnld«h on the mnin road, Chapter IV, D. 
■proccedinfj by Ifiniiand, about 5 niilcfi from Arsii, am! by Nitbir, . 

12 miles from Kirnlnnd nnd 10 miles fiom Ihilnsh. It crosses 
the Rurpan between Nirtnand and Kitlinr, anil llieti kee|i-! along Commiuiications. 
the hillside at n high cicvaiioii above the Sotinj. There arc no Communk-ations' 
rest-houses ou the way. Jioadi. 

All the above roads nro practicable for mules, and fniVL'lIers 
aro strongly rccomraondud to make nso of that method of transport 
rather than to rely on the ro'^omccs of the country in the way* of 
coolie porterage. The conditions on which coolies and supplies 
may bo obtained can bo ascertained on application to tlio Assist- 
tanl Commissioner of Kiilu. 

In addition to the roads mnintaincd for Iho benefit of tradurs rooi-patk*. 
nnd Irnrellers ihoro are inniimorablo foot-palhs leading from vil- 
I.ago lovillngc nnd from glen to glen. Tim construction of many 
of these must have called forih constdcnablo engineering ingenuity 
in addition to tiic strong nerve nnd tbo wciglit carrying power 
fur which the Kiilu mouniniuccr is noted. Few villages nro so 
inaccirsible thst the small hardy hill cattle cannot bo driven lu 
them from the nr.vt village or postnro ground along a roiigh- 
loakinp hue caccfalty cons(ruc(ed ftnik, sometimes Itcwrd out of 
the solid rock along the face of a cliff. Narrower tracks nro 
MiSlcicnt for the passage of sheep nud gnats, but tbo more rocky 
nature of the ground resorted to by tho flocks often necessitates 
the building of rode gallery paths consisting of slabs resting on 
wooden props driven into clefts in Iho prcctpico, and where clufis 
are wonting a notched polo serves on occasion ns a slnircnso from 
ono gallery (a nnothrr, For tho passage of a man alone iincii* 
cumberrd by a load or by ibocaro of animals Iho iiicro scmblanco 
of a path is suQicicni, something to grasp with Uio hnnd or, 
iiionkcy-hkc, with tho feet and the * khali admi ht raita ’ is tbo 
Kiilu man’s term for tho worst kind of track ho knows. 

Tho bridge over tbo Bciis below ila junction with Iho Ptirb.nti Uricitjc*. 
r.i ihf only iron bridge in Kuin ; It was tbo gift to Ibo vnllny of 
Mr. Duff, for many years Forest Ofliccr t»f Iho district, tbo cost of 
its erection, liowever, being borne by the I’anjnb Govornment. Tho 
other bridges on Ibo main lines of road nro of wood and of tho 
kind known ns $Hvgha. IVholo trunks of pino or cedur uro built 
in siicccssivo tiers, each tier projecting beyond tho ono bolow it 
into ombankmeuts of wood nnd stono on citbor sido of tbo rirur. 

Tho tiers slant upwards, ami each snpporis at its oxtroinity u cross 
Iicatii which acts as a prop for the succeeding tier. The roadway 
is formed by long beams laid across between tbo c.vtromilioH of 
Iho bighesttior on either side, and covered with plunks. Tho 
invention of this device was, doubtless, duo io tbo necessity tho 
hilhiico felt for some siivh sccuro structure to ensuro the siifo 
passngo of ihi*ir flocks across » torrent. For their own journey 
soniotiiing much less l•labo^lto is siiQiciont : a siiiglu tree trunk 
or a incro plunk, if one long enough can bo obtained, jg often 
tbo only moans of crossing tho moat dangerous of roaring toronts. 
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Chapter IV, D Routes helvseen Kuht and the higher hills, 

PriMBjIVoightB Tl,o putbs luadiiig from Kiilu to Lfihul and Spilt, and from 
{SmTnTiT^tioM porUoDB of tho sub>(livision to 'places boj'ond, arodoscritwd 

Minor routes. HI -md IV. Tim only paths over tho ridge on the right 

bank of tho Behs (tbo Outer Hitnnlnyn) in addition to tho roads 
already described over tho Dulchi und Bbubbn Passes, are the 
following 

jBetteoeii Ghhola Bangdkal and Kulu, 

Between. Glihobt Banndbnl and Kdlu tho Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two passoa : — 

Gordlotnu ... From Bizling, in Kolb! Sowar, to Ifakri, in 

Kothi Ilorang. Barely nsed escept by 
Nbcpliords, and very diiKotiU until the snow 
is well nicllcd, about 15,000 feet elevation. 
Sdrt ... ... From hHItin, in Kothi Sowar, to Sutndlnng, 

in Kothi Mungarh. Open from enrly in 
Ma}'. An onsy pii&«, about 14,000 feel 
olovution. 

In former days, when Bungslbal futmod part of tbo Kulu 
principality', connnunication between Kdlu and Kitiigra was mostly 
carried on by tbb Siiri Pubs ; the constant feud between Jlnndie 
and Kitlu obstructed tbo lower roads. 

Belueen Sara Bangahal and K-:ttu, 

The moro northorn part of tbo Outer Himalaya, Bepuraling 
tbo Beds valley from Bara Bungdbal, wbiob* contains tbo source 
of tbo K&vi, can be crossed Into in tho summer near the bend of the 
Pbojaluli stream above the bamlofs of 'Kutbi and Kukri in Kothi 
Horung. It is a high pass, ovor 1 7,000 feet nbovo tbo sea, but not 
especially difficult. Until Mr. Lynll bad occasion to use it to 
avoid a groat dotoar in marching from Bora Bangnbtil (0 Kulu, it 
is said to bavp been unexplored except by one Gaddi ebophord. 
Kuli llin or ‘ black ice/ n name taken from a sboep-run on the 
Bangdhnl side, is tbo name for tbo pass wliicb suggested itself to 
the people who accomp'unied Mr. Lynll. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ATJMrNISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The lahstl of Ktiltt, includinp! Ilio enntoni of (vfilii, LAhnt chapter V, 'A. 
and Spitf, ii phcwl nndor tlio ohirgo of nn AD^ijit.int Commifi- — 
sionor who holds thr nppointniont for two yoar*, inn 1 ;in>; his honiL General- 
quarters at Nngar on thn Boas. This officer exorcinos iho ordinary ^*"**"?‘"*A****lC'i 
civil and magiaterial powers in snhordinntion to the Deputy Coin- ** *' " 

missioner of tho district, and is nleo inve.ste<l with appellate powers 
in ciri) and criminal cn*e.s over the decisions of the subordinate 
oificials of the snh-division. Theso nro the talislldnr of Ivfiln, 
wlioss he.id-qnnrtcr.s nro nl Snlt/lnj<nr ; tho Ndih, or deputy- tahetl- 
d«r of Sarij, whose hp.sd*qiiorter« are at Ilanjnr; the that:ur of 
J^nhul; and the nono of Spiti. Tho tabsSlddra oxerci.sp the ordi- 
nary powers, civil and raagisterial, of their grades. The t/ui/air 
of lifihul 18 nn Honorary Slnpistmtc, whose jurisdiction includes 
tho whole of Tillhiil ; he* is rested with the posters of^ a 

suhordinatc Slngi.strate of the..sccond doss. He can also entertain 
civil suits of tho vatuo of Rs. fiO or under. Tho nono of Spiti is 
also an Honorary Magistrate ; htilho has no civil powers; ho denin 
with nil classes of criminal cafes, hnt niny punish only with 
fine. 

Them arc police slntions {Ihnnnt) at Rultdnpnr and Bnn|ftr, 
at srhich nn aggregnto police forco of thirty men of nil gmde.s, 
including two deputy inspectors and four sergeants, is innintoined. 

There are also two sergeants nnd twelve constahles nn duty at 
llio (nhsii ofiicca at flip same places. There is a locl;-np at Stil- 
tdnpnr, niid another at Bnnj/ir; but offenders .sentenced to more 
than three months’ imprisonment nro sent to, tho Dhnrmsfila 
jnlh 

Tliero is nn out-slill for tho innnnraeinro of coiinlry-spiril. Hreisv. 
nl Snltfinpiir from wldcli the licensed fhops of the snh'divlsion nrn 
supplied ; ihe ciiit-lurn is taxed with referenco to tho niimlior of 
days tho still is in use. For tho maniifacinro and salo of lugri 
or hill beer a number of .s]iop.«, about thirty, nrn Itoensed in tlm 
Ivulu tnhsfl, tho tensn of the whole number being sold annually 
by auction. I,icen«cs for the hoine-hrowing (hnt not sale) of 
hill-beer are nlsii granted for a fee of two nnnns each. There are 
three licensed drug-shops whieh derive their custom almost en- 
tirely from wandering fakirs nnd nsofies. Tho nillivntfon of tho 
poppy is faxed in the tisiinl way in nccordnnco with tlin rules under 
the Opium Act. The import of c/iorae, ns lin.s been already nottoutl, 
is not directly taxed in Ivftliij lint the imporlera nro rciuircd to 
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Chapter V, B. 

' General. 
Esciao. 


obtain permits at tho tahsfl for its (ransport to Amritsar or 
Hoshiarpiir. There is no tax on tho cultivation of hemp within 
the Bub-divisionj ns it is grown oxolnsivcly for tho sake ot the 
libro. 


Tho principal nazul proporty is Nngar castle, which was the 
pnlnco of tho old Ddjds of Kulu, and has now boon altered to snit 
tho reqnironionts of Assistant Gommissionor in charge of the sub-' 
division, who resides and holds his court thoro. 

Edacation. Thora is a middle school for bo 3 's at Sultfinpar, and there are 

primary- schools at Jagatsnkb, Nogar and B.injar, and zamindfiri 
schools at Mnnikoru and Ninnand. Thoro aro no fomalo schools.. 


Medical. At Siiltanpar ilio Assi.stant Surgeon has charge of llto 

Government dispensar}', subject to llio general control of llm 
rivil Surgeon. There is no disponsarj* in tho Snrilj (alixil, except 
tlip one mainlainod at Ani in Ontor Sarnj by tho Amorienn Pres- 
byterinn Missions, which has also pfoposod to start a second ono 
at Banjdr with Government aid. . 

Post and tclearapli- Sultilnpur is connected by wiro with tho Mandi ofiico, and by 
means of it with tho rest of tho district and with tho plains. -Iho 
lino is under tho clmrgo of tho Telegraph Snporintendont nt 
■Dmballa. Tlio Post OHicos nro under the Suporinlendont, and Pod 
Oniccs, Jnllundnr Division. Tlie head office is nt Sultunpnr, there 
are branch offices at Nagar, Jagatsnkb, Bajuura and Bnnjfir. ' 

Forests. Tho Kdlu forcsts form n separate division under tho charge 

of an Assistant or Deputy Conservator, whoso head-quarters aro at 
Nagar. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


ECTPnno ndminiB. Tho Bub-division of tho pargana into leaziri, holfiis, and pfiafi 
RfijSs” has already been described in- Clinptor III. 

Under the Bdjds each kotfn had a largo staff of official®, nil of 
whom were appointed by tho KAjn, and paid bj’ him in ono WJiy' ot 
another. Below is a full list of thorn ; — ' 


(1) . A pdlsara, in ebargo of tho whole civil ndminislrnlion. 

(2) . A kothid/a, treasurer or Blore-koepcr. 

(3) . A panJauH who collected supplies for tho royal kitchen, 

milk, curds, wood, &c. 

(4) . A Jcait, or acconntnnt. 

(.^). A jota/t, or inessengor and watchman. 

(G). A seokj who managed and distributed the hpgdr, or forced 
labour. In Sardj'tbis official was called a hhatangnu 
Besides those there were tho negit, who wore military command- 
ants, but somo of whom inny, nevertheless, bo.rnnkod asyillago 
officials ; for instance, the negis who oommauded tho mia/j or roil;-. 
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tia regiments of the holhis, and some of the Gnrbija negis who Chapter’V,'B. 

commanded parh'cuhir bin forts. These old administrative arrange- „ ' 

menis were in great port thrown aside.. and destroyed during tbe 

- three or four years of Sikh oocnpiition. The system which hm? been , 

- substituted for them by us has already been described in Chapter 


Tho jeoidhavdi or classification of tenures under the Udjas Beveune assess* 
has already been desci'ibod in Chapter III. As there stated, all under the 

jeoiae in the same 7cothi, or same part of a kotfii, were originally *' 
considered to be of equal value, and assessed at the same amount; 

'but the riites differed much in different tracts, and some jeolas of 
exceptionally inferior land known as athdrki jeola, .only paid cash 
and not all the regular items. Jilr. Lyall thus details what ho be- 
lieves to be the average revenue taken in ItAjds’ times on a six-h/idrs 
hansili jeota.ot irrigated land : — 

Namo of item. - Amount, 

1 . Bkaran at 1 dahtid per 6 /idr.=G dabiids, or two annas. 

2 . f Grain, wheat ) 4 bMr iu Kulu or 2 in Sardj. 

t or barley // 6 • „ 4 „ 

3. Baaoi'Jcdrd, one rupee cash or a goat or sheep, i.e., kilcheu 

tax. 

4. Oil, 5 edrs kaefiU in Kdlu and 3 in Sardj. 

5. Ghi, 4 or 5 sdrs kdeJia; in Soraj only 3 s>drs. 

6 . ■ Hope, one. • • 

7. Reta or mdA: -(pulse) from 3 paths to 6 paths. 

8 . Paildn, one rupee per annum. 

' 9 . Rassdm, 9 duhuds or three annas. 

The miscellaneous items varied innaiueauduuiubors lu'diffoi- 
cut loasim. ror example, in Sardj the following appear ‘in old 
accounts as payable in each jeola : — 

Public works ... ... Ghf 3 sdrs, oil 3 tors. 

Kalha and jag (religious ceremonies) 2 annas. 

On account of.tbe Ragniith temple 1 3 annas. 

Royal kiteben ... ' ... 6 annas. 

. Royal stable ... ... 4 ann.as and 1 rope. 

Honey was taken in some places, the principle being to take 
a little of everylbing. Whan tie Sikhs farmed Saiaj to tho Mandi * 

Baja, Chur Singh, who,was appointed tcaafr, did away with the old 
assessment, and put on three rupees per bkdr on irrigated and one 
rupee per hhnr oh nnirriguled • laud.' Jn the irrigated tracts, 
particularly in tho Tipper Efflu valley, tho irrigated lands weio 
divided into hdnsis, which 'were separately assessed with a fixed sum 
u£ grain, p/us a small fee in cash, at one dahlia per hdnsi culled 
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haiiydr. The grain rent or Tear of each ltdnsi, yaried according 
to the quality of the land, e.g,, on some it was chauhdra ot 
chauhara, {.e., eixor four times the quantify of seed corn; on others 
only equal to the seed. 

At the time of annexation by the British the country was the 
most recent conquest of the Sikhs. The inhabitants were not yet 
reconciled to the rnlo of their invaders, and the vestiges of war 
and rapine wore still visible in the ruined homesteads and deserted 
fields of the peasantry, when the usurpers were tbemaelvea deposed 
to make way for their British conquerors. The upper part of the 
canton, which coiistitntes the valley of the Beds near its source, was 
settled by Mr. John Lawrence, tho Commissioner of tho Jullnndur' 
Dodb, The lower portion, bordoring on the Sntlnj, was settled by 
the Honourable J. Hrskinc. It wus in this part of the pargana 
that the population displayed the greatest opposition to Sikh 
supremacy, and it was here accordingly that the marks of desolation 
were most recent and numerous. The jama was made progressive 
in order to suit the impoverished condition of the country, and the 
maximum was reached in three t cars, the term of the settlement. 

At the Begnlar Settlement of 1851 no acconut wos taken of 
assigned land rerenne, inolnding the whole revenue of {hojdgir 
of Waziri Rdpi. Tho following table shows the Tchdlsa revenue 
of the other viazU is as fixed under tho Sikhs, at Summary Settle* 
meat and at Regular Settlement. 


Wa*frf. 

^ Sikh Jama. 

1 

Summary 

Settlomont. 

Itcmilnr 

BottTameut. 

Lag Maharaja 

Lag Sir! ... 

I’urol ■ 

He. 

C,047 

0,020 

14,9r4 

Its. 

r,,ii4 

6,103 

14,352 

He. 

6,371 

5,955 

14,431 

Total TabsH Ktila, oxoapting 
Riipi, L&hol and Spiti 

25,080 

25,571 

23,757 

loner Sardj . , 

Outer Sari] 

7,749 
- 13,930 

9,025 

13,832 

9,201 
■ 13,629 

Total Tobsi'l Buraj 

21,070 

22,857 

22,833 

Grand Tgial 

47,659 

48,428 

48,500 


As has been explained in Part I of this work tho object of 
the revision of softlomcntof 1866— 1871 was not tho ro^nssossment 
of tho- land revenue, hut tho preparation of oorroot records of 
rights. In some cases, however; a re-distribution of tho existing 
land revenue was found to bo necessary, and in addition there was 
sm exhanetive investigation of the assignments of land revenue. 
Several assignmonts had lapsed in the interval, and to this cause 
oloue is due tho increase in hhalsa land revenue found in the 
returns for the rovisiou of 1871^ which are as follows «— 
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^Ya^tr^ 


Lks ssrf 

r.irol 


Tltal TaiTutl Kuln, eicfpl 

UhnlanaSpUi 


Ixvntr Sarij 
Outer Batui 


KhnUfi. 


n*s. 


Aisisnefl. 


Itc. 


27,583 1 IZfiSi 


23,113 

50|700 


ChaptK V, B, 


„ , , General. 

First' rarlBibn o£ 

geiUotncDt. . 

Ks. 

G,&7G 
7, CSS 
20, SOS 


-10,272 

""10,047 

17;SB2 

""^,590 
"of, 871 


Grund Total ... — | 1 — -~= - 

or It paH in 

Kni Vj^ie");y titlit 

^»"e;:^‘iu;:rVoor«uXd 

- -mu .o 

ilSiJ\y nopopulir. lirgt Uojtijlsr ..Jbe Wailn.Bfip 

With ropard to U.olioWov pl’ Uto 

Sctllcmcnt of K«”f^V‘"f,S;jq„ontly BiiP ' X 
ampb. wua a ‘‘"C V Rlni, bMf tbo 

mailer set lem.n.1. On Vt ‘ vaV doeiJed to 

gon and bojr, Gjan Rirco years Inter it .:,io of Ba» 

jagir ’<3yd" S”'S^’ sZ\eTalTt was effected by 

-i„,t»d or Mj.: >" ‘'**^,"1 .J, "X: oonlinoed 

kothis, was lixc.1 at ^ \{,,oo holhh their 

• «,r?o;»..r.hr.o 


SS,7 iui :S .i-. n”.,o.ot>S 

mornmilhc Hsed "JJJJ!' gouLS oTViiM"' 


was 



Chapter y, B- 
' General. 

The TVaafri BfipJ 
Jdgfr. 


Jiovlsion of £cttl<>. 
iDont of 1801 . 
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1 hue fixed hi in 1862 nt Rs. r>,321, at which fiBuro it nleo slooil 
when the Kiingi'a district way brought under revision of settle* 
mont in 1868. . 

In that year the jdgirdar and the people applied ‘to the 
Settlement Ofiicor to revise their record of rights so ns to bring 
it into accordance with the existing nnstnm. The ofieot of the 
chaiige w«\3 to do away with joint responsihility within the holhi, 
theydpirddr having to look to each individual landholder for pay- 
ment of his qnota of the revenue instead of to the comimmity, 
while he was declared entitled to the rovehuo of nil lands nnwly 
brought under cultivation. 

In 1870 Rni Gynn Singh died, and subsequently advantage was 
taken of the minority of bie son, Riii DalipSingb, when the estate 
wn<s under the ninnagonicnt of the Court of Wiirds, to effect a firal 
J'egnlnr Softle/nent of the jdgir. The af.«e«smoiil in aonnoothn 
with this was made by Mr. jlobert Clarke, 0. S., in 1877, when 
the collections for the previous j'onr were ascertained to have 
been Rs. 8, COS, ibc increase on the nssossment of 1KG2 being duo 
to the lapse of snli-assignmeula and to the breaking up of new 
land. As the result of the Rognlnr Settlement the net rorenne of 
the jftgir exclnaivo of tnq/fe was fixed nt Rs. 8,252. At tho same 
time an exbanstive investigation wna held into the nature of the • 
rovenuo free tenures within iho fdgtr, -Ifc was also directed by 
Government that ns the jdgirdar held tho stnlun of .superior 
proprietor n oovtnin proportion of tho revenuo (ultimately fixed 
nt 12^ por cent.) should be considered tu/uhddrl fees, ersscs 
being chargeable only on tho balance. The re.sult may be shown 
in llio following manner s — 



roventio 

Asiirfiiinonls. 

Taial 

TPVPBUr. 

1 Incidencf* 
pprnw. f 


gv. 

Bs 

Its. 

Bs. a. p 

Exolndiii^ talnlsiliii ... 

7.225 

3,2^8 

'10,471 

118. 

tiiclntlilii; do. 

8,232 

3, no 

11,902 

1 4 2 

1 


'I’be satileuieiit was mado between Government and the Rfii 
in order that the revenuo on which the copses payable to Gov- 
ernment are collected from the inferior iiroprietors might remain 
fixed for tho term of aottlemont. Between ibo’ liai and the 
inferior proprietors the previous custom vine muintnined that on 
land newly broken up revenuo, sbould bo payable to- the ydgfrddr, 
who, on tile other band, was' required .to jirnnt remissions on 
account of loss of land by landslips, diluvion, &c. , . 

Tlio wiiolo siib-divi-ion including Wnairi Rfipi' was placed 
under revision of nssoasraoht in 1888, tho oporntions , being 
brdngbb to B'dloke 'nftbe'bhd 'olf 189'll It was then found that 
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in Kiipi liio rovi'irtie Ti'iiliKCil l>y ILd juijtrdar Iiail iiiorca!>cil not 
only on nccoiint of tlio nssnsMiioni of inml InJoly broken up, but 
ftlso in consiviupnue of tho resumption of porsonni nsRif^nmonts, 
nn^' the flmonnt paid by the vazlri, inciucling tiUnhhtri dnps 
was • 


• •Injlir rox-eniii» 
Aasi^otccnls 


Ineiilohee p^r aero 


R?. 

... io, 2 ia 

2,39G 


Tot-ii ■ ... is.flon 


... 1-3-11 


in tbn niher tea-lrSt of the Ktiln inbsil the Ininl revenno 
was foiiitii to be ibi' i>(imp ik nl reviMnn, but the hlmlm portion 
hid incrp.i«pil 31.17? owiii" to ih« ro^tiiiiption of n jntjir 

hetil by IJio !IGni IMiiibiili-iii, vriilow of .Iji Singh, ilm* hi*.! Hiljn of 
Knin. On tho oiIot Iimh.I tho hhalfn portion of llio roionno of 
tlip E.arJij tah>.il liitl fillrn to Itx 22,170 (llio lolnl TMn.'xinino 
nearly- iih'iitipal xx-ilh that of n-ri«ion) tminh* rnxin/r to iho grant, 
to IKr,i Singh of Sringri in Ihn Simln »li«irirt,' Ih*' .niloptMl Ann of 
Itfini I’hnlndcbi anrl tb« first oonrin of In-r «lpce.a«od Inisbaml, of a 
jJjiV fn ftnior S'.ariil liv w!»y of rompons-ition for tho rp-Miinplion 
of thr Ki'iln jtu'piV on hi.* mlopfivo mothfi’a death. 

The fi««(»*«ment of 1801 was ma<h* phnli hy p/i'itt,«ith 
reference to tho eiremn-lsmee- of eaeh hamlet, bnl two jjenornl 
elieck*! nereappliwl to reenro nniforniily o9 far nt prrr'-tie.nhle, and 
to oji*uro that Jfip no>v revenue should be fair Imlh to tiovprninent 
and to lb-! people 'Hie fir«f of thr-o xv.is nn eslimule, on tlin 
ba»ii of the figoros ac to am, yi»-Iii ofcinps ami price* di«cn.sse'J 
in the Inil chapter, of the value of the (Jovernment thare of tho 
protlnce. Tin* fJovoriiment alinro i-» ofiici.i}Jy fixed atJwlflho 
net jr«et‘i of tho proprietor, and xvaa aPiamcd llironehonl the sltb- 
diviaion to bo 23^ per cent, of tlie gro'S prodnee, bi-c.-nixp Ilia 
pTr.prittft' is nlvrays”ntde toreci-ivo nironl from a 'tenant half the 
gro's produce after d-dneting abont I ft per i;ent. on account of 
pnyinent.« to Titlige mi iii-ili. The .«econ-l clieclc was fbo opplica- 
tian of rates l,a.«ed on ihr- Iialf .•ts'et edinmte, but difTi-rentinied to 
-xoit tho varfoan daso's of puit. The rale's adopted wore per narc;— • 


• I 

!■ 

Trrtetiled j 

lltiitTieiiejl, yii-ldin-; ten eri'ji* n J'ejir * 

.. one errip 

„ <.iilth'iit..<l le«< rrerraantly j 


Kiila exfi pt 
llwli?. 

Riipl. 

RnrfJ, 

It-, n. p. 

l:«, n. |i 

R«, Cl. p. 

•1 0 0 

n 1 0 

:i -t n 

2 t 0 

l 12 0 

son 

tool 

0 12 0 

0. U 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 


Chaptor V, B. 

Oeneral. 
Iteririnn ot set lie* 
meat of ISflI. 
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Chapter Y, B. 

General. 

BeTision of settle- 
TTiPnt of 1891. 


The Hilpi i«tes '’•'"’S rovomio only 

exclaaivo of kuMdn dnee, imd so are somewhat lower than the 
Kfilu and Sard] rates- 

Thu test assosainbnts brought out by tho above chocks were 
as follows : — 


I 

Tiiiol. 

Ilnlf-nct asset jama. 

« 

lama by leTonne 
rates, 

WoiWb bug Miiliiirtiitt, Log Sori, and 

rnrnl 

lYaifrl Udpi 

Us. 

03,700 

20,617 

Us. 

S4,40S 

13,012 

Total Talisfl Kulu 

84,247 

67,317 

'I'absd S.iraj 

' 60,417 

48,797 

Grand Total ... 

1,53,CC4 

1,16,114 


Tho result of Ihe actual nssessnient as Ennctioned by 15ov* 
eminent for n period of 20 years from 1891 i» ns follows compared 
with the Regular Settlement revenue, incligHtsg the value of 
nasignnieiits ascertniiiod iu 1871 ; — 


Ntinic* of Wuzfri, 

Hegulnr 

Settlement 

revenne. 

PPDTCHt 

rtrenne^. 

Tneroaso per 
cent. 

proposed 
rpTonoe per 
aero. 

bag Mnliaruja ... 

Lag 8£ri 

Parol 

Bb. 

0 , 27 c 

7,724 

2C,3CB 

Its. 

0,725 

0,710 

31,685 

25 

20 

20 

I Its. n. p. 
13 0 

1 13 9 

2 3 2 

Total Tobafl Kdln 
oaoppfc Hflpi ... 

40,3GS 

61,120 

26 

1 13 5 

Ir.n«r Snroj 

Outer Snrij 

0,996 

17,652 

12,835 

26,005 

28t 

48 

12 4 

1 1 3, 

Total Tabail 

27,648 

38,840 

41 

110 

Grand Total 

67,916 

80,060 

32 

ICO, 


Asaesstoant of In regard to Wasiri Rdpj, which is held in jagir by the 
bagl ”f^«ly «. ”[3 comprises 

caivedby tie jsgi'r- ‘biee large valleys on the left bunk ol the Bea«, and veseinblcs the 
d4r looems of the Kdln tahsfl di.sciis.snd in tho preceding p.arngraph, 

except that the valleys are here narrower, the hill-.Mdes arc more 
steep and precipitous, and tho irrigated area is only 4 instead of 
14 per cent, of the total cnitiviitinn. Tlia revenne of the year 
preceding revision ^ of settleinont was Rs. 12,609, including 
taiulcd'iri dnrs, wliioh formed one>eighth of tho whole, and incln- 
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sivo of tbe Tevenuo which had iroiu tiino to time bccu nsscssod 
on waste land l-ronght under cuttirution since the lleguliif Settle- 
ment of tjio icft;/’r: made in J87li tbo half atset estimate was 
Us. 20,547. The rcrenne origiuull}’ proposed was us lollows :~— 



*53 

c# 

0 - % 

e c S 
ft *3 O 

1 uS 

o 

o o 

••>4 

o o 

a 

B ft 

e S 

2 ^ 

u o 

O tA 

c 

(MS* 

,0 5 2 

O _ 

B 5 d 
e ft e 
o 5 S «£ 
ft a t; P 

sS s 
•“■c-S 

So “ . 
o P 5 

TS ^ 9 Ai 

S O o M 
ft C5 P* 5 


Hs. 

no. 

ns. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Its. n. p. 

Bxclailing tulakdari ... 

12,723 

2,231 

21} 

... 


14 1 

Including tuiokdnri ... 

11,330 

2.377 

211 

J,03f 

151 

17 0 


Chapter 'V, B. 

General. 

Asseremont ‘ of 
W’asi'ri Itilpf. 'The 
begSr formorl}' re- 
ceived by the jHgh- 
dsr. 


Mr, Dieck pointed out that tho jdgirddr was entitled by 
castom to receive, in addition to (be cash land revenue, certain 
kinds of forced Inlipnr from (ho people of bis jdgir. The land- 
owners of a Icolhi tvero obliged to provide porlora from among 
themselves to carry his haggago without receiving payment of 
nil}' sort when lie moved th rough their kothis. The jdgirddr 
lives not within tbo iiinits of bis jdgir, but in tbo old place of bis 
ancestors at SuUdnpur, and eight men were required to be con- 
stantly in nttondnneo there. They received their food wbctlior 
they were employed or not, and tho number of days in tho year 
for which each kolhi had to provide thorn was fixed. 

If more than eight men were required either in Snltiiiipur or 
to Carry the jd«;/rddr’« load on a journey oven outside tho limits 
of tho suii'divtsion, they hod to bo provided, and wero entitled to 
their food only as pai incut. Villago menials in lieu of this kind 
of forced labour wero bound to furnish onnnallr a fixed supply of 
the products of their particular hondicrafts. ISncb bouse hud to 
suppl}' n fixed quantity of hay every year. 

la regard to this hegdr tho Financial Commissioner, hir. 
(now Sir) klnck worth Young oxprobsed his opinion that tho 
custom Wits one incidoatal to tho laud tenure, it could not ho said 
to rust on contract or on lucro custom, and, accordingly, when tho 
ruvenuo was being ro-nsscssed, it was open to Government to 
revise or restrict tbo custom. 

llo proposed that tho more objectionable forms of legdr 
libould bo distinctly proliibitod, and that -tbo rovonuo iinposod 
sbould bo such ns to tako the ebungo into account. Tho value of 
those descriptions of begdr to tUo Rdi was estimated ul something 
over Us. 900 per annum, and he rveommouded tbo addition of one 
anna in tho rupco to tho revenue which had been ptinounood dud 
distributed to moko up this amount. 
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Chapter 7, B. 
General. 

GoTcrnnoiit ordois 
regarding begdr in 
IVanri Bupi. 


IVhilo tlicse proposals were under llio consideration of Govorn* 
ment flio tlieii jutjirddr, Sai Diilip Singli, died, leaving only 
one son, Meoli Siiigli, whose inotlicr was a Tlinkar llujputni 
coneiibine, and who hud consequently no legal claim to sn'ccecd 
to the jdijir. Ilis snooession was eauctiou'ed by Iho Government 
of Indin, but subject to such limitations in regard to icgdr and- 
other matters bs might bo considered proper. ■+• The Lieutenant* 
Governor, Sir Ueiinis Filzpatiick, then dealt with tbo Financial 
Uommissioner's proposals in respect of ieptir. ’ Ho did not think 
that it should bu iiholishod altogether, and ho felt that consi-' 
deration should be shown to es-rtiling fmnilies who have nowsnuk 
to the position of jdgfrddr, so far as this could be done without 
harassing, their dependants. Ho agreed with the Financial 
Cointnissioner that the arraiigcmonts by whicli Iho Jdgtrddr was 
supplied free of chnrgo with a fixed qunntitj’ of liny by tbo sninjii- 
ddre ot the higher class and of the products of thoir handicrafts by 
the mcnini classes of proprietors should bo allowed to continue, as 
these articlua might fairly bo considered to ho a portion of the 
demand, and wcie such as iho H'pirdar might huvo difiiculty in 
procuring, except from the people of his jtfpir. On Iho other hand, 
the right of the jdgtrddr to porterage whilu on tour \Yithin the limits 
aihisjagir^ wliich the Financin) Coinniissioiier had proposed to 
recognise, was considoreu too indefinite to bo allowed to conthiuo 
in its old shape, and it was directed that limitations in its cx-erciso 
should be presciibo.d. The practice of employing mon without 
payment as carriers of timber or beaters on shooting excursions or 
porters on journeys taken beyond tlio limits ofthoyup/r was, in 
accordance with the recommondntion of Iho Financial CuinmisBioncr, 
stopped, but tho jdgirddr’s privilrgo of having eight men in nltond- 
ance at his paliico subject only to tho coudition of his providing 
them with food was niaintaiued.t 


It was suggested that in addition to tho enhancement of the 
cash land revenue proposed by tho Financial Coinmissioncr half 
an anna on the rupee should bo added in compensation for the 
liinitalious in tbo right to porterage fur journej-s within tho jdgir, 
hut subsequently tho Lioutouant-Goveruor accepted Lho view that 
an increase of one anna per rupoo was a suifiuient equivalent for 
tho total curtailmont in hogdr, which wns brought nbout by these 
orders.]; 


Presont rules re. The orders were carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, Deputy 

guding the jjgir- Commissioner of Knugrn, with lho following results 
dire begor. Cash ° ® 

M*fimdly”trained.”**' (1) A roster was prepred of the men required to serve nt 

the palace, and it wa.c found that they numbered 1,211 . 
and the turn of each to attend tho palace come once 


j 1 !! poyorniuout of India letter, I'orcigu (Native Slatos) Dcpnrtuicul, Ko, 632, 
doled S6th October J893. ■ 

t Punjab Go^ermneut letter No. 1U3, diilctl Olb rebrunry J601. 

Punjab Government loiter So. 30, dated I-illi March 1803. 
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in abont 150 -weeks. For special occasions, snch as Chapter V,' B. 
wedding's and funerals, 50 coolies are allowed for ten ■, 

days at a time. . ^ ^ General. 

(2) For tours in the yd^/r 20 coolies arc allowed free. If 

more ll.an 20 are t.,ken all must be paid for. S 

(3} Np coolies are to be taken in harvest lime except for 
some strong' reoson, and not more than 75 may be 
demanded tlieu,.even 'on payment. 

(4) No CDolio miiy bo taken more than one stage from his 
home. ’ . . 


(5) J^reo supplies may be demanded from each katki for 

two days, III a time twice in the year. 

(6) The qnantities of bay and products of handicrafts ra~ 
qnirod from the samindara and from menials worB 
cnrefullj' and clnhorately recorded. 

A valnnlion of hepar was made by Mr. Anderson in the 
following way. Mr. Diack^s proposed assessment was Rs. 14,539, of 
which one-eighth was called /d/«Hdr« and the remaining seven- 
eighths the land revenue, i.e,, the talulidari was one-seventh of the 
revenue. But pfoperly the superior proprietor was entitled to 
idlulcddri over and above the land revenue, and it should have been 

* one-seventh of (he total assessment of Hs. 14,539, or Bs. 2,077. On 
tho-otherband, the pcoplo were entitled to bo credited with the value 
of the begdr which they rendered to the Rdi, and this Mr. Anderson 
nssunied to' be Bs. 1,814, fo.J the amount by which Mr, Djuck’s 
proposed'laud revenue demand fell below the proposed total do- 
inuiid. Tiio addition of one nnn.i per rupee on tbo proposed total 
demand which whs imposed in consideration j>£ tbe abandonment 
of cert.’iin kinds of bepdr amounted to'Rs. 909, of which, by Mr. 
Diack’s clnssVfication, Bs. 795 consisted of land revenno proper, 
and Bs. 1 14 of tdluhddri. Tbo sanctioned Vegdr was, therefore, 
valued by Mr. Anderson at Bs. I,8l4, less Bs. 795, or 
Be. 1,019 por nnnutn. ' This sum has been distributed over 

- the villages and holdings of Wasiri Rupi,bal will not be realized 
. iixcept frotn such persons ns -neglect to furnish iegdr, and to 
the extent to which they fail to furnish it. It is provided in tbo 
Wajib-ut-arz, R3 amended by Mr. Anderson, that — “ If a land- 
owner liablo to.raudor begdr fails to do so n revenue officer 
on proof of .such fufluro shall determine (be portion of the land 
roveniio remitted which is represented by the service in respout 
of which tbo land-owner is in default, .and the amount so doter- 
oiined shall bo regarded ns 'arrears of land revenue.” 

There are also provisious supplemontnry to this ns the result 

• of these changes tbe 'hind revenue of Rdpi was increased from 
Bs. 12,725 by Bs, 795 to its. l.^,520, and 'the tdluMdri from 
Hs. 1,814 by Re. 114 to Bs. 1,928, giving a total of Es. 16,448 . 
realizable in cash by tbe jdgirddr. The additional sum remitted. 
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Chapter V, B. in lieu of heqdr (jama mafi iaiwaz begur) was put at, not'Rs. 1,019 
General “"** revenue, which wne si more workable ehm, being 

Present rnloB ro- ?***■ •'"P®® toial dciHand renliz.able, and qnc'soventii 

^ardinff tho jagfr- of that, or Rs. 138, ns taluhddri, total Ra. 1,103. Gessos am realiz- 
d&rB'bcgfir. Cashed Oil the land revenue only, and not on lulultddri, and they are 

only on. .the revenue realized, and noton tbo revenue 
° ' remiltrd in lieu of hegiir, and Biinilarly the tdluliddti payable on 

the reiniHod revenue i'e oijy realized in cases wbero the remitted 
revenue is realized as tbo result of failure to render begdr* 

The inoomo of tho fdgirddr was soiViewhat increased apart 
from tbo eiihan cement of tbo land rovchuo by tbo concession to 
him of tho tdlukddri payable on land, tho revenue of whictr is 
assigned to temples or to individuals. This concession, which is 
Only jusj. as tho tdlvhddri is in recognition of superior' proprietary 
right, was refused at the Regular Settlement of 18.78, on tho ground 
that tho assignments of lan,d rovoiiue had then been considerably 
cut down by resumption. 

Cotseg. The following ccsscs are levied in addition to Uio land ro- • 

vonue : . 


Per cent. 

<• 58 ', 

5 
4 > 


Patwdr cess ... ... ' 

Negi's fees 

Lambarder’s f.'os ... > 2 

itaktid’s fees 1 

Local rate ... 9 

Jagir and nuaG. The following statement shows tho number and valiio oi 
jagirs and rent-free holdings in Kiiln Proper. 


a. 

8 

0, 

0 

0 

N 


P- 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sl'B-DIVISION (CAm.ANA.) 

GoVERXMfXT RB- 
VJ-tfUK (KIIAISA). 

• 

UkVEKUE ,\Zir.SAT 
U’ on WBMITTtil 

(JAnlliAKD 'IfAri) 

% 

Total. 


Aren (in 
ncres). 

aoreniio 

(ill 

lupccs). 

Area (in 
nercs). 

Rcvrniio 
• (iu 

nipccB). 

. 

Aroci (ill 
acres). 

Kcrcntin 
• (in 
riipcci), 

Kulq (o^olDding lliipi, 
Lfilinl, and Siiili) ... 
'Vnrtri llupi 

Snrnj 

32, /2X 

4U,'S83 

42,903 

31,438 

4,CtlD 

13,140 

O.lOi 

8,212 

13,020 

7,402 

37,420 

16,149 

03,037 

61,120 
ns, 6211 

38,840 

Total 

70,3W 

74,340 

28,052 

20,136 

1,08,260 

1,03,480 


. ^ trf*ttor ffo. IJjil), dated 18th Jlarcli 1808. ftcni tho Senior Secretary to the 

Ftunnc-vl Coinmissioocr to tho address of tho Cominissioncr of Jullondnr. 
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CHAPTER Vf. 


TO-\VXS. 

.Sttlliinpiir is the hcntUqiiarlers of the Kuin tslisil nnd of n 
policp circlo (tlulnn} ; it is sitnniod nt tho junction of Iho Bods 
nnil the Snrrari at an elevation of +,092 feet nhovn sea-level. The 
popiilntioii is. a little uinler.-l,000 semU. -Tho town lies to tho 
west of tlip Heiis nnd north of tho S.irvuri, oeenpying tho piittc.an 
on tho top of tiio hi”h Imnk overlookiny the two streams ; it 
vTjis once siirrotindi-d by a w.ill; and inn«l have been n pinco of 
some strength. 

The forlific.itions Invc now been r.'i£od;nnd there remain only 
t«0 Ratew.tys .standing at the northern mid snn(h**rn cnd.<( of Iho 
town. The pnlnee is a large ratnhiing hntMiiig in Iho afvlo 
in vogne in Kfilp, .with slopisig slato loof.s and eiil-.slone wall.", 
fining i tie whole of the south-east angle of the tpivn and ‘com- 
iii.anding fine viewsmp and flown tho valley ; it..is the reshlciico of 
Iho Jiiyirdar r,imily, tho de5ccnilnni.s of the anrient kings. Siil- 
i/inpiir was firat occupied hy the Kiihi Bfijn*, lit Iho reign of 
Jiipnt Singh, already s()»lirn of nn contemporary with tho 
Eniperor.s Shah dnhna and Aurangr-tb, who DhtninccI it hy con- 
quest from Shltaii Chand, Itiijn of L^g. Prior to this time tho 
capital of the Ktilu Itiijds had been at Nognr, Itigher up ihn Betis. 
Moorcroft, who pa'st-d through it iti )t520, do«crihus it ns an 
in*ig>iific.'int village. There are now nearly .500 hon.ces. To tho 
north of tho town is a snhnrh, originally occiifiird by certain 
religions mendicant*, and henco known ns nlfinra, ctivoring the 
level ground between llio Jloiis and the ha'-e of tho high bank on 
wliicli clio town is .*<ilnnted. This siibntb forms tbo winter qti.ar- 
tcrH of a con^Morablt) colony of L'ibiilis, who Iimhi seek a refiigp 
from the rigours of their nativo cliiinte. It hoists of a nniiil»er 
of shops, owned liv Irnde'sinen from Kfingrn, Lfihut and Ladiik, 
and a saroi Im® .heen rrecled. The tr.iders of ilm town arc all 
foreigner!', from tho Piinj.lii or from Lnliul and Lnd.lk, engaged 
in lb« transit Imile l>ptwecn tlin plains on Iho ono side amt Loll 
and Central Asia on tlio other. Tho tahsil and Ihnna occupying 
ft, fort-liko square with an open conrt-yard, lie to the .south of 
tho town on tho opposite bonk of tho Sarv.iri, which is crossed hy 
a f4nff/ia and lower by « foot-liridge. Tho other public Iniihlings 
arc a dispensary, posi-offiee and a rest-hnusc. Tho latter is nt a 
short distnneo to tli" wc<t of the toh.'-fl. 

An important fair (as to which sec antf. Chap. IV) is held 
every voar about October in tho plain to tho front of tbn inh.s{l. 

Nngar, the ancient capital of tlw Kuhi Hdja*. and now Iho 
rcaiJenco of the Asiislanl CeminiB.sionrr in chnrgo of iho talisit 


Chapter IV 
Towns. 

SttUfnpar, 


Ksgsr. 
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Chapter 71. 
Towns* 

Nagor. 


is situated on tho left bank of tlio Bcfis some tvrolve miles in a 
straight line north of Snltdnpiir, It is said that -tho sito 
first ocoupied by R&jn Rdjendrn Pdl ; but it is doubtful whether 
tho present town con claim to be oven tho remains of the fdrmor 
copitAl } for the popular belief is that n large extent of ruin, termed 
' thawtty some little dislonce up the hilUsidelo tho cast of the 
castle, was tbs actual cit}* of oMen*tiincs. It ceased to bo tho 
onpital, as already related, in the I7th century in the time of Rdja 
Jaggnt Singh • Tho same Jnggat Singh, however, restored tho 
pnloco or castle, and it is fo him that the present buildings aro 
attributed. They were in nn ‘almost ruiuous' stnto when tho 
country passed under British rule. Capinin liny, the first Assist- 
ant Commissioner in charge of tho tahsil, put a portion of it in 
repair, and >t has now become State property.* Tho situation 
of tho palaco is peculiarly grand. It commands an extensive 
%iew of tho Beds valley, and is itself a couspicuuus object from 
below. Tho windows of tho upper storey aro forty* feet ahovo'tho 
foundations ; tho ground slopes r.npidly away nt ii steep incline 
for several hiinitred feet, and then more gently for a thousand 

feet more down to tho river b.mk. 

« * 

There .are several other largo .villages similar' to Nagar^ both 
in tho Kdlu and in the Sardj tuhsil ; tboir general character has 
boon doscribed in Chapter I. * 
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10 8 

24 

75 


Shili 

.657 

■■1 

1 1 11 


70 


ivaraiiQi «•« att 

402 




77 

< 

a 

KusgaflU ... ••• 

003 


1 3 10 










< 





1 



3'utal Kotlii Janja ... 

’1,031 ' 

1,673 

BB 

2S 

78 


1 

Fliaraaali 

800 

900 

ISO 


79 

S 

JnbaTi .ef ••• 4.« 

729 

730 

10 0 


80 

-1 

Bingul • 

SOS 

025 

1 1 7 


SI 

s 

Snidhar ... 

C02 

730 

1 3 11 


82 

CQ 

Dingidh&r .r. ... 

801 

730 

0 13 11 




Total Kothi Sirigarh ... 

S,S80 

0,755 

1 0 11 




Total Qatar Earnj ... 

B 

26,003 

112 

. 



Totol Tailed Saraj ■ .„ 

35,453 

33,810 

lie 
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APPENDIX II. 

Suit!) and Kolifitnthns relating to the' Ktihi foreBts made under the Indian Forest 

Act yil of 187S. 

(I), Constitution of rosorTOd'domarontod ond undemaroated forest. 

(StcFurJaV OomninentXetiJicatUn$X'of. SDS datcil IStb ifity 1891. 280, 231 and 282, doted 

lit Juoi 180C.) 

(II). Bosorved troos. 

Th* SOlh Aitgun 18!>C. 

J(*o. 40S. — Xclificatitri, — Ilig Tlonoi llip Licnlcnnnt-Gorcrnor of tlio Pnojiib is pleased, in 
nccurdance ivith Eeeiiun 20 (u) of Act Til of 1378, Indian Forest Act, to declnie tho fcl’oiring trees 
iriiliin ilio nrrns declared protected fori st by XotificntioDS Nos. 280 and 281, dated 1st irnnB 1800 , to 

be reserred trees from the date of this Noliflcntion 


No. 

Fnglisli Knines. 

Vernacular Names. 

Scientiflo Names. 

1 

Deodar 





Kelo keli disr ... 

Cedms dcodara. 

• 

2 

Box 





Bhamshdd, jnkri, cliihri ... 

Unxns semporTirens. 

3 

lYnlont 




««• 

Khor, alclirot ... ... ... 

Jiiglans regia. 

4 

Ash 

•s« « 



• •• 

Arga ... 

Frnxinns floribnndn. 

G 

Kim 

• 14 




Mnrn, Imhri, mnral, slmko ... 

Ulmus lYallicliiana, 

C 

Alder 

• •• 




IvOBIi 0^^ •se 

AIiids nitida. 

7 

niue piac 





Kuit 

Pinas oxcclsa. 

8 

chn 

• «« 




CUfl tea tea ••• 

Pinas longifolia. 

0 

Sptuco 





eee sas ISe 

Abies Smithinna. 

10 

Eilror fir 




tee 

Tos, poi, badral ... 

Abies \7obbiann. 

11 

S'ew 

e«t 



tte 

UtlLhsl XuJatl^Iaaa tsa tet 

Taxns bnccata. 

12 

Cypress 

• S« 



tee 

Deridcdr 

CnproBSDB torulosn. 

13 

Sliisliam 

..S 



• ee 

Tfllly RllfflllCbni ••• SSI ■*! 

Oolbergia sissno. 

It 

Oliro 

•tr 




ROiH ««a III 

OIca enspidata. 

IG 

Hoite-cliCBtmit 



• St 

^vltQTtOP ••• eee 

.Alsculns Indies. 

1C 

Celtis ' 





Klmflky Kbirls .•• ••• 

Coltis Anstralis. 

17 

Mulhcrry 




• •• 

CliGn, cbimo, hrdn ... ... 

Uoraa Gorrntta. 

18 

Hill tdii 

see 



|SI 

Dari ••• »»» 

Gcdrola serrata. 

10 

Kaharan 




ete 

Knlcnran ••• ••• 

Ptstaoia intcgoirima. 

20 

Poplar 

«S4 



tit 

••* isl •** 

Popolas ciliata. 
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3Vic Gi'h Nofetmber 189G. 

Xo 505.—yofi/!eaiion. — ^In oonlinunlion of l*onjal) Government SolifieaUon Ko, 408, Gtted 2Clh 
Antrost 189C His Honor tlio Lientonant-dlovornor is plonsed in nccorilnnco Tvith Section 20 (o) of 
ActVlIofJ878 Indian Forest Act, to declare tlio tices speoifiod in Hint Kotificotioinvitliin the 
ares s declared to ho protected forests by Notification Ao. 282,' dated Ist Juno 1890, to bercserved 
trees from tbe date of this Notification. 

(III). Buies regulating rights in Kulu forests. 

The ith Xovemher ISOC. 

50 y Xoti/ieation. — Tlio follorrinfr Holes apply to the areas declnrcil Protected Forests 

under Ch'opter IV of Act Til Of 1878. Indi.m borest 'Act, by Kutificntion No. 280, eluted let 
Jnne 1690, by Notification No. 281, dated Ist Jniie 1890, and by Notiriciitiun No. 282, dated 1st Jnno 
1890 : 

ond are issued under Section 01 ofllialAct nitb tlio sanction of tlio GoTernor-Gcneral in 
Conocil. 

2. Except tvlicro the contrary is stated, tlie rules apply to tho protected forrsfs of all classes. 

3. In these rales, nnlcsa there is something repngnnnt in the subject or context : — 

“ Itccord of rights " means tlio record prepared in accordance vrith Section 28 of the 
Indian Forest Act. 

“ Higlitliolder " means n person to Whom n right has been admitted in tbe record of 
rights of any forest. 

“Tree" and "timbor” hare tho same meaning ns in tho Indian Forest Act. 

” Cattle " inclndcs horses, mates, geldings, ponies, colts, fillies, males, nssrs, rams, eires,. 
sheep, lambs, goats and kids, but docs not inclutia clcpliants, camels, hnCtaloeB 
and pigs. 

"Iinnd assessed to rcrenao ” inclndcs land recorrlod in tho Land lici-eniio llccords ns 
belonging to private persons, and linblo to assessment, thoagh no revenue ivns 
charged upon it in tho internal distribation (hdelih) of the Inst assessment, and also 
land brought under cultivation Sinco last assessment of the rrvcimc n ith tho permission 
of the Assistant Comniissiancr. 

4. The Local Government may nt any time in exercise of tlio poivora conferred, and in 
the manner prescribed by Chapter II of tho Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878), apply to thoso areas 
or to any of them the provisions of tho said Chapter, ond so remove them from tho opcraliou of these 
rnlea. 

6. (1). Tho grazing of buffaloes is proliibitcd except ivitb tbe ponnissicn of tiio Forest 
Officer. 

(2). Tho Forest Officer may give permission to tho proprietors of cultivated lend io Iho Kulii 
Snb.Division assessed to revenno and to thoir ngricnUnral tenants to gmze biiffiilocs kept for their 
agricnltural or domestic parposes in undcranrcnicd forests nhcio there is no risk of damage to treo 
growth ! 

provided that permission shnil not bo given if tho riglit-holdrrs in tho forest shoiv rcasonnblo 
and snificient cause to tho contrary. 

6. Tho grazing of cattle in Ist and 2nd class demarcated forests is pioliibitcd except by 
right-holders in the exerciso of liclits admitted in tho record of rights * 

provided that nothing in this mio shall prevent tiglit-holdeiB from grnring any nntnbcr of 
cows, bnllocks and calves belonging to tlicrascUcs, nnd aiininbir of sheep nnei goats belonging to 
themselves, not moro than 30 per cent, in excess of tho number thor possessed nt the last as<cssn)ont 
of the rerenac. 

7-^ (I). Except as provided in Halo 23, no peraen other than proprietors of cnltivnted hind 
in tho Etlln Sub-Hirision assessed to rei onne and their ngricaltnral tenants slmll giaze cittio in 
the tindemarcated forests. 

(2). No snoh proprietor or fonnnt shall graze in any nndcmarcaiod forest aoy cattle except 
cattle kept by him for his own domestic or agricaltnial (not including pastoral) piirposos ; 

provided that nothing in (his rnlo shali prevent any such proprietor or tenant from gr.azing 
any nnmber of^oows, bnllocks nnd calves belonging to hirosolf, nnd a number of sheen n«d goals 
belonging to himself, not more than 80 per cent, in excess of the number ho possessed nt Hie least 
assessment of the revenue. 
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j;. (J). XMWnff in the l.nl t^To preeeitir.cr njUfl sliiill prevent GmWi rfirplicrfs on llieir 
tray tliTO'icIi Killn frem pinrinR lltcir (Ipehe in lIto->t> Snil cl-ie^ ilemnmteil nnd aiiilcninrcnlril forc<t» 
tlimash wlifch lln'r hnvc n liRtit of wny froiti 15t)i Jnrt to Uie rtwt of UAr niid from ICtli HhdiJrou lo 
20tti -l#<aiy, or for jocti Uinper i««riot!s nt the .V*-«i9taiit Conimi*>ionor may fir. 

(2V Wijlinnt the pfnni*’'ion of tl e A*-«iot.ii)t Commr*«ionrr in Ttritlnp, Gnilili clicplierda 
tray ntt halt ll.rir fiocle In ptoticied frrc«t» for jnott> limn one niglit Bl any einglc lialting ptnco : 
end Italtirp plae"< shall he ns lca«t five inilea npait. * 

0. The renfiaal of fallen Icnvia fiom Iti anil 2nil rlai-a ilemarcated forests is proliibilcd 
except ly rishlhoTdcra in the eiercise ef n ripht tidmittcil in flic record of righle. 

10. Tlw>lrpr!P!:,cntline.l.nrl.inp.rinirinfrftndn'inortilor timber nnd trees in Ut nnd 2nd 
e!.a"a demarcated ferenanic foibidilrn ncepi by ripiii.jujidjf, }„ u.u ctctciso of n recorded rieUt 
nnd fabjcei to the provision' of ttnlea li', la. 

11. fll. llxerpt as provided in 15 tile 2,1, no perron other than proprietors of •enUirated 
lard in ll e Kuin bnl',I'Ivir*tn n"« feed to traentie and Ihrir ngriculturnl trnniita shall lop, cut, 
larlc, Ttrp. cr rerrore tinila r cr Irtct in any nndeniarr.atc<l forest. 

(2) , J»o "lach proptu'ler er tenant 1 1 all lop, rnt, harfc, rime or remove any limber or trees 
Tt«erre,l hr Xoill.cni»iis No. JOS ihated IVb Aiipart 1S!»6, nnd Xo. SOS, dattal Cth Xovemlirr 163C, 
in an nedr nnivuted fi ri'*t ninafe 1 in n li ‘S i other than that in whirl! his land ia situated except, 
in the ciervi'e <,( n riplit admitted to Inm in the dclmteil reconl for each /etht. 

(3) . So •urii prnpri'’t<tr <r tenant »!iall lop, eat, hart, rim* or remorn nny timber or trees 
in an nnit«-riamt< 1 f, r< •! exe..'i! for hit on it (lonieastr or asricultnral (not inctndin^ paatomi) pur- 
po -s! ner r* all ti** dii for any »«eli pjrjnw" nnl<->a it falla i)nd>-r one of the licadiii{;a in parn^nph 
11 of ilm U'‘C":r\l of Iligtit* ftt.d Ucoeral Conditions for fho umlcmafcaCed forests of iho Kdia Sub- 
DIvificn. 

12. (1). Kif''!'*- «• in llilo 13. timber nnd trees of ibo kinds rcs"rved by N'otiS* 

catioaSo. d'.'b. date 1 1'OtU Auga‘t nnd by Sotiiieaiion So. C03, dated Ctb Sorcniber 189(5, 

lit.— 


fuyfri.r /Jerrrifaf Trevr, 

1. Deojfr, 

2. Brx, 

3. Walnsl, 

4, A*’,. 

5, Aider, 

•'«. Uh-ejine, 

7. CLfl. 

6, Epnir**, 

9. bilviT fir, 

10. bhfaham. 


Infirior Btnntd trtet, 

11. Olive, 

12. 1.1m, 

1 , 1 . Vi ir, 

H. Ciprc-e, 

IS. Iforre'ChCsCliBl, 

1 C. C.*liis, 

17. Mulberry, 

Ifi. Hill Tun, 

IP. Kiitarao, 

2d. rojilar, 


nay net ho rat, h yped, barked or removed vtitlK,ut the permit of tho Arsisinnl ComUiissioiicr 
or the J*(ir* It OI!ic» r. 


(21. Tn ca«es wiiero rerenne has hf-en n»“*i.->-d on the riKbtIo limber nnder Ibo land roTOnno 
otiei*mi nt, nn {K'rniii rhnil Iji. {wanted until ancli rerenuo has been paid. 

(3). rrianila ilml] le held lo I nvo inyred if tho trees nro not cnl, lopped, barked or removtci 
within the peiiods fixed in the ptmift», 

13, So permit is nccefeary for doiiig nny of tlio nets next Iinrpinnfter mentioned, bnt nnfhinft 
In tills mlu ri.nll coefer uimn any permn nny right i.ol recorded in tho record of rights as enjoyed 
by him. 


Tho nets rcfeiTf d to nro na follows i— 

(1) Tho cutlinir nnd rcmoial of tlinnps of any kind, and of fallen timber oxcopl dcoddr, 

walnut, box and neli. 

(2) Tho cniting nmt remcisai of— 

(o) nny dry rianding Irro (rot being deodar, walnut, box owl ash) in 3ml ctses ds* 
tnarcAled and in iindrmnrrnlrd forests t 

(t) any dry standing Iron (nol being diiodar, walnut, box nnd ask) }•» class doninr* 
cated forests whfcti hius booa spctinlly tnsrkoi by tbo horcsb Olucor; providod- 
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Ihat nnloes and until a eniScicnt nnmlicr of trees nro Eo marlcod, sncli trees »ny 
1)0 cot and romorod oudcr the permit of the lieri of the lothi in irhich the 
forest is sitnatcd. The Assistant Commissioner shall dotermino trhcn a snffi. 
oicnt number of trees has been marked, and tho authority of the Kcgi to (;iTo 
permits shall then cease. 


Kutbin;; in clanses (1) and (2) ehall be deemed to* nlloir the cuttiiif' and removal 
vrithont a permit of any timber or dry slandiiig trees from any forest which 
has been bnracd. 


(3) Tho cutting and removal of any inferior reserved tree which has been apccially 
marked by the Forest Officer. 


(4) Tho lopping for fodder, .manure, charcoal or other purpose of nny inferior reserved 
tree. 


(6) The lopping for charcoal of Mil (where the right has been admitted in the Ilecord 
. of Rights), or of I of, fas or chtl, np to one-third of its height in Kfiln Proper nod 
Wazfri Rdpi, to one-holf in Inner Saraj, and to two-thirds in Outer' Snriij, 

This clause applies only to trees of more than two JiMit in girth at three fidihs from tho 
groand in Kuln Proper and Wazfri Rdpi, and of more then one Mih in girllt at 
throe hdlha from the ground in Inner end Oater Snriij. 

(6) (a) Tlie lopping for mannro in 1st class demarcated forests (where the right has hem 
recorded) of any superior reserved ireo oxcept deodar, wainnt, box and ash 
within such period or periods, not being in aggregate more than four months or loss 
than two months in each year, and at snoli times as the Depniy Commissioner shall 
fix, upon tho report of the Assistant Cemmissiuncr and the Forest OOiccr. 

(h) Tho lopping for mn'nnro in 2nd doss demarcated and in nndormnrcatcd forests of any 
enperior reserved tree except deodar, wnlnnt, box end nsli. 

This clause is subject to tho samo conditions os to tho girth, of the tree end tho height to 
which it may bo lopped as are imposed ie clause (6), 


(9) The ontting and removal of one branch of a yew suitable for tho Raster Deo (Iidusb. 

hold god) on the construction of a now dwelling house. 

(8) The cutting and removal for hiers of two rot poles of not moro than a Jidth in girth 
at breast height, or, when roi trees oro not readily nccesssihio, of two poles of the 
semo dimeesiona of any kind of treot oxcept deodar, wnluiiti box and nsli ; 

but Idilr treos may bo cut and removed from 1st class demarcated forests only when n 
right has been odmitted in tho Record of Rights, oml alder may bo cut and removed 
from any forest only when a right thereto lies been recorded, or when older trees 
have been specially marked for the purpose by tho Forest Officer. 

Notice of nil snoh cuttings muet bo given to tho rdlha or other Porest Official within ten 
days, 

(0) The entting end removal for cremation purposes of two Icdilt not exceeding two hdiht in 
girth at breast height, or whore fedii ere not easily procurehlo of two treu^ of the same 
dimensions of nny kind except aider (unless spcoielly marked for thQ purpose by tho 
Forest Officer), deodar, walnut, box nncl ash. 

Notice of all such cuttings must bo given to thoiathaor other Forest Official within tin 

' days. 

(10) Tho catting and removal for making agriculture implements nnd domestic ntousils of 

any tree of not moro than ono hd(h in girth at breast height' of nny kind except 
deodar, wnlunt, bos, osh and itdi't. 

£al( trees also may be cut and removed whore a light thereto has been admitled in tho 
rooord, hut such troes^ cut for tho sdiy’ of tho plongh may not bo more then one 
ndth and for the ihamdi not moro than two hd tlii in girth nt breast height. 

KoUoe of all such cuttings must bo given to the rdlha or other Forest Officio! within ten 
days. 

Trees granted by the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer may not bo cut or removed 
marked by a Forest Offioial : 


11.0 »■ sufficient nnmhorof trees liavn baan marked in a forest hj 

nn *'®‘^** “ forosts nomod in th o permit is sitnntod maj 

m presentation of the permit mark tho trees of tho. kind nnd eizo nud to tito number onloretl 
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Tho AEiistont CnminisBiDiipr sliatl itctemimo Tphi-n n suOicicnt mimlicr ol treoa have lioan 
maikedj and the anthontj- of the Ncgi to mark tree* itlin!| tbon oonec. . 


IS. Trees shall bo marked in a forest in n-bich tho npplieont Jor a'pormit lias a right to trees , 
eiw 'tlint rrlic'n tho Depntj Conttnisrionsr 1 ns deeirietl, on ibo’ rcpoit of the Forest 

OSiccr, that in the then state of that forest the cntting of trees there m tiW tend to its destmethoi, 
tho tio"* granted suiill tit that cn«e jjo iitniked In another fort sttrhicli shall bo a« ctinveniently 
eitnatca for the pnrjinses of tho applicant as tho demands of forest cousoivancy and tho reiiaire> 
meets of right'holdcrs n ill admit, • ‘ 


_ _ Jft jto tree siastVnff rrithin 10 fords of «pj* pnbUo rood aey bo eai except m'fZt tbo por. 
mission of tho Assistant Commissioner. 

17. ^ Deodar trees will lie given only for irrigntian chnnocls, for tho constmetion and repair of 
tempio buildings, and for the iloorsniid windows of dwelling houses, 

ISL (1). Green dfodnr frees shall not bo ent within 40 yards of any tcmplo or of any build- 
ing connected with any tcuiplo. * . . 

(2), Dry deodar trues standing tritbin the spaeo nboro dollnod may bo cut and remorod only 
for tbo repnirs of tlio tcinpto buililings. 

ip. _ Where trees linro been given for Imildine parpo«c», thobnildieg shall beconstmeted with* 
in the limits of tho Jiothi where tho cnltiratod land, on ncconut of which tho .trees aro ciren, is 
situated. 


20. The Depnly Commissioner is empotvered to nrrancq,wiHi right-hnldors in any forest tho 

quantity of timber per nniiuni to he granted to them for building purposes, and the quantity thns dsod 
shat) be di-lribotid aniofig tho right holders by the Kigt, or lit tnch other way us may havo heen 
agreed apun., ‘ . 

21. When {(lo hoasn oj a riglit-holden has been destrayed by tiro or broken down by snow or 
otherwise; or wheo, for oth“r siillicient Anson, timber is tinrently required, tho Asaistnni Com- 

- roisshmer or Forest Qflicer shall at once pas* orders on tho npplicptiou ftr a permit without regard 
toaoy tiiito that may b<i fired for gmnliag tiermits. 

22. Ko forest pr'oduc* aeqairod under thoso rales or by rightdinlders in tho osorciso of rig'll® 
may bo sold or bartered or applied to any bat tho parposo for which was ip acquired t 

' provided that nothirg in Ibis rule shall prevent the anlo of Itnrobnns, fruits, flowers, mcdioiiihl 
roots and leaves, bonoy, gmes, firewood, torclies, charcoal, limo, slntea iind plastering enrlb. 

23. Kon-ngticolturul residents and travellers and traders passing tlirmigh Kfilo may, K tho 

rifrht-holdcra do not olijcct, grnre their own Cattle, collect dry fnl on wood (not brim; ilcodor, whI 'iit 
box fir nsh) and cm grass in I lio nndcmnrcntod forest of tho toifii ih which they reSidw or tlirongh 
which they are pas-ing, hat theso lieonscs may ho erorcised only for their ow-n domestio reqnirs- 
ments, add. while bunO-^Je travelling in Kulu, and in enso of nbnso may bo withdrawn by Qovoro- 
meat. * 


Si, Ko grass land may bo bumod witbont tho permission of tho Assistant Commissioner 
or Forest Officer. • • 

23. In tho nndamnrcated forests no land may bo broVon np or cleared for cnltivalion or for 
any othor porposo srithont tbo permission of tho Assistnnt Commissionor. 

2G, Kew qaatrios may not ho opened without tho permission of tho Assistant pemmissianop 
or Forest Officer. . . ' • 

,'27. Tho'felling and removni of trees, timber and othor forest profl-ico for trade, and. tho 
granting of licenses to foil and rem'ire treeiT, timber or other forest prodneo for trade, and tho pay- 
ments to bo mndo in respect thereof, shall lio at tho discrotiou of iho Forest Officer, ncliog under tho 
control of the Doppty Commissioner. 

• * » ■ * 

Tho Forest Officer shall not fell or romoro trees, timbeC or other forest produce, nor grant 
licenioB for tbeir removal to an oictcnt that will interfero with tbo duo anpply of tbo rigbt-boldera. 


- *28. Nets, traps and snares may not bo set in Wntfri’ Hfipi without tbo permissioD ofthoPiii 

of nfipi, and in tho rest of tho Kdln Snb-Oivision without n permit from tho Assistaut Commis- 
Bionor. 


29. , If tho czercise of tho tighla ns admitted in any forest would enclnnger tho existonco of 
the forest, the Forest flfflccr, wilh tho snticlion of the Deputy Commhsioucr, may deflao by nnnihor 
or otherwise tho iipgTcgBte extent to whirh tho lights edn siifoly be cxoieised over tho forest, and 
ifao extent to which each rigbiholdcr Is, in accoiUnucc with puragteph iO^of tbo Bocord of Sights, 
entitled to excrciEO his rights. • ' ' 
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(IV— General Conditioue under -which rights in Kulu Porosts are oxooisqd.) 

I 

General Cotidi/ions for hi Claie rroUcfetllPoretls in the Kula Sub-Division. 


1. This record has hoen prepared for (ho purpoecs of Section SS of llio Indian Forest Act, 

. ‘ lb78, niid is npplienhlo to tlio areas Trhich 

KoHfleation-Ko. 260 , doted lit JnroUOfl, for Ini Clns« Pro- imro been (Iccliircd protected forests by tlm 
tected PoTMt in Kulii Proper, Inner finroj, Ontcr bnitj imd „otjncation inODtiuned in tliu margin, 
MoilriRdpI, _ • • _ 

2. In tins record, unless tliero is something repugnant in tho snbject or context — 

Tree "and " timber " liavo tho same meaning ns in tlio Forest Act, 

“ Cattle ” has th-i snmo mooning os in tho Forest Act, creept tiint it does not inclaclo 
olcphnnts, camels, boEolocs, or pigs. • 

3. Tho soil nnd nil tlio prodiiea of 'those forests belong to Government subject to the recorded 
rights of user. 

4. Tho rights of user of right-holders nro oppcndanl to cultivated lat.d, nssc'sed to revenuo, 
fnolnding cnTtivntcd land recorded nt the Inst ossessinciit of the levenne »s vnstb belonging to 
private persons upon uliich, though Iinhlo lo assessment, no revenuo uns chnigtd in the internal 
distribution (buch/i), and also land bronpht under cultivation since Inst assiSFineiit of (lie revenue 
•uith the permission of tho Assistant Oommissionef 5 find they are ocqnircdond nlieeatcd only ■with 
sneU laud. 

They arc exercised only for tho hona-Jide agricnUni-nl and domestic purtioscs of the riglit- 
hoiders, and only in belinlf of their torn rattle, nifd not for the suppi} of tea or other- in dustrics, nor 
for purely 'pastoral n'a distinguished from ngricuUuml pnipnscs. ^ 

5. No forest produce acquired by riplit-holdcrs "in the cscrciso of theso rights of user, except 
bamboos, fruits, flouers, medicinal roots nnd leaves, honey and grass, is sold or battered, or applied 
to any but tho purpose for nbich it was acquired. 

G, Trees for building pnrposca nro not given VI ben tho right -holder appljing for them has 
already got o snitnblo -bniiaing in a rcnsonably convonient locality nnd ol simsufOciciit for tho' 
requirements of n boni-fide native agncnitiirist holding tho land to which tho right appertains. 

V. lYlion trees hove been given for building purposes, Ibo buildings bnvo been constructed 
within the limits of llio loth I vvhero tho cultivated land, on account of uhich tho trees nro given, 
is situated. , . 


8. Orotu deodar trees Arc not cut in tho close vicinity of any toniplo or of any hniiding 
connected with any temple. Dry dcodfir trees standing in tho close viciniiy of any temple or of any 
hniiding connected VMtli any tempio nro cut and removed only for tho repairs of tho temple 
building. 


9. ‘Whorovor a limit in time bos not been im|ioscd on tlio excrciso of any right, it does not of 
noccssity follow that the right la in reality cxcrciscit every day nnd iihinys all tlio ycnri-ound, but it 
implies that tho periods during which tlio right is exercised depend on circnrostnuccs so v.vriouB and 
changing that it is impossililb to fix thorn. 


10. All rights admitted are snbjcct to tho limitation that they may not ho exorcised to an 
extent that Viay oudangcr tiio-oxislencc of tho forest over wliich the rights aro admitted. If tlio 
oxeroisc of the rights ns admitted would endanger tho oxisienco of tho forest, a liiaitiition must bo 
placed on tho escrciso of tlioso rights, and in that cnao tho extent of Uio rights of right-holders 
inlet te aboil bo proportionate to tho xovenue assessed, or that might ho nsscssod, in respect of tho 
land to which tho right is appendant. 

11. Tho propriotors of land nnd also their ngricuUhrnl tenauls excrciso tlio rights declared 

in th'o detailed record of each forest to ho appendant to their land, anhjoct.to tho conditions nnd 
limitations presorib*‘d, hut tcnniita-nt-'nill got trees for building purposes only tbxonch tho mro* 
prietors of their laud. b ‘ i 


detailed record of rights llio rigid to minor forest produce is ndmifted, 
itmenns a right to remove for any agricultural or doroesti’o pm-poio tho following articles of forest 

^pronnooi tus.— ® 

(1). Grass, hnran, hadiiri, jordhn, cbnrwdclii, shcroli, nnd such Jifco forest prodnee. 

(2'. Jngri, giigal, eklhfr, knrn, palfs, and other such like roots. 


®l‘«‘w«8.'™ln«‘s.bnnnfslia and ether flowers, ft pits .and medicinal plants anif 
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(t). WiM hoBCT. 

fS). Tho ^-arious kinds of tinmtjoo.a. 


M. Oliver tlinri^lit to Inp.linrk. rut nni1ri>mq\o inferior trees, pr to cut nml 
fullrn lre.’j nn.l thy Mmulinp tret- in ndinittcd in tj.n tlciniica record of riglils, it moans u rw”"o do 
tJic«a acta lor tJie foDowina; agrii'alf cirnt and domcatte furposcs ™ “® 
( 1 ). r orl ; riinrro^i). * , 

(2>. rriiet“>. 


f.!). A e? i ridi'jral uiid domeUie inrp)Mni>nt<, 
(4), liniMing jintixura. 


(5\ Cremation purpa'C". 


(tj\ TodJer, 


iT). Maiinn.’, 

(5). • iitcec-e r.nit other mch uses. 

(il). Taiinitii*. n'jte-inakiop, oil-nintin:;. 

H. tVh'rew in (ho drtsiloJ record of rislitJ n riglit to titnlirr is admitted, it means a right 
10*1 imVer and lrcr« for ilir following (uirpo'ies s— 

(i). Tor the roi «nmc(ien ntid rt'inir of dncjling Iion>e.s, cattle ami gmss klicds, and other 
agriceliurstl hiildiniei. 

fi). Tor 111 * con-trofiion and rejiair of tcmjdc* and of hnildings nltachcd to teinpica, 

(3) . For tfc" nrV. of U.e dee* i< and otiicr ancli purjrejeF, 

(4) , For twain base*. Irriratiosi channel*, ntwicnlitiral and dorocBlic implomcnls, oiid 

ot!:er en-U parpo*'*; 

15. Whrrei er a right of troy is reconVd, the roads and piths nro nfcd hy cnttlo unless the 
cositarj is riatc (, • ♦ 

Id. In loner and <)•:< w Farlj tti" priprii-lors of cidtir.itrd land ns'essed rb rarenuo set nets, 
traps and sanres for lliocnjiinri* of Inwhs and iitu'h'decr In the forests of ihtdr iolhfr. 

17. The rights of tho Jisirdir of nCti.i Worfrl an nucli in thoso forests have been acparately 
tesardel, and ilio prcccdliig pimgraphs d'n.ot apply to liira. * ' 

IS. Tiuib-r lying srithiii the bighr.i Trasor-Iercl of llie Isrgo streams incationed boluw has 
C(;tbe:n rtra'ivo I except smntl pieces winch ono man c«i carry— 

(1). Bcj*. bi'Joir Kotong Hritlge. 

(;i). E'jling C.nlir, heloir .‘tolsng hamlet. 

(3}. Al'.lti Nal, b( hnr Mnn.di Jfngnr road. 

(4) , FoJIati >'nl, b'-Iow Kukri linialet. 

(5) . Barrari Nal, b' low (inniing hnmlcl. • 

(C), FftilnSl Hirer, Wotr J'liulro. hnnilct. 

(7), Rrslnn Knl, bdoir its junction with tho Garth Xnl. 

(S). filiSl Kal, bdow its Junction with Iti" Uohora Jinl. 

(0). Itnrta KnI, h'tdw its Jonctlon with tho MnnIIiar Nwl. 

(10) . Jiwn Jinl, hetow tho Gliatipit llliar. 

(11) . SaiitJ Hirer, bdow Gin Kumkani I’amt. 

(12) . lirthnn Hirer, hnlow tlm I’olll Forest. 

(13) , Italliarh’in Kpl, hflow the llattg llhar Forctl. 

(U), Kulrr.tri Nul, lieiow tho Kulnari hand'd. 

(15). Juphm Ond, Mow tho Knjhdir Von st. 

(1C). Jlahii Gnd, heloiv the fShuner Kotniin Vnrcsl. 

(17). Ibsim Gnd, ]>clon' tho fihnhnd Iwnilct. 

(IB). Knrpm 15 id, Mow tbn Fldll flircld Vore't. 

(lb). ^Inholl Gnd, below Iho Ihirati Vofixt. 

((2C}, Baltcj Hirer, thu nlioto rigtiL tinife on (fwi borditr of tho Kdiu (intt'Ilirisign, 
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11 . 

General Oonditiom for-^nd Glass Troleeled Forests in the Ji^lu 8ub-J){v!sion. 


• 1, This record has hcon prepared for tho porposcs of Sretion 2B of tho Indian Forest Act, 

. 1878, and is applicatito to tho areas nrhioh 

yotiflcAtion Ko- 2S1, dated 1st JiiBs 18BC, for 2nd Class Pro- iiaeo i^cn deoinrod protpCtcd forests 
Tfaswte*’*” *'■“ “oHfication mentioned in the 

•* ■ • margin. 

2. In this record, unless there is something repugdant in-tho snbjpct or contest — 


“ Trees ” and " timhor ” hare tho samo meaning ns in tho Forest Act. 

" Cattle " has the samo meaning ns in tho Forest Act, oscept ‘that it does not inclado 
* elephants, camels, bnlTaloea or pigs. 

3. Tho soil ond all tho prodneo of theso forests belong to Goromment snhjeob to tho recorded 
rights of user 

4. Tho rights of nsor of right-holders are aopendant to onitivat'id land, nssassrd to romnne, 
inolnding cultivat'd land reeoriled at the lust aasnsatnont of tho revenue as oristn belonging to 
privitd person's npm n'hieh, thou'h liiblo tiatsosstnmt, no revontie ava< cbirgod in the internal 
distribnti in (bieHh), nnl alio land uronrhb nnlsr onltiviciou sinao Inst nssss^m-'Ut of the revenne 
with till permissidn of the Assiitnat CoiaintssioaOT; unlthe/nro neq'iired and alienated onljr trith 
saoh land. 


They are oseroised only for th'e tand-^ds agrienltiiral and dqtneatio -purposes of the right- 
holders, a-id only in behalf of their own na'blo, and not for tho supply of tea or other iodnstrieS, nor - 
for purely pastoral as diatingaishod from aurioultural pnrposes. 


6, Ho foreit prolnoo n-qairod by right-holders iu tho oxcroiso of theso rights of nsar, oxeopt 

bamboos, fruits, dowers, modioinil roots oni (eaves, koooy and gntis, is sold or bartered, or oppUsd 
to any bat tho purpose for w hich it was aeqairod, * 

0. Tress for building purpoaos are nob given when thd right-iioidor opplying for thorn has 
alraaly got a auttable building in a rjasonabiy ooovoniont locality and of size saESoiont for tbs 
loquiramsabs of a binl-ii le nutivo agrioultariat holding tho land to which tho right apportains. 

7. When troes have beon glvon for bailding purposes, tho buildings Imvo been constraotod 

within the limits Of the kotM wharo tho ouitivatod land, on aoconnt of whioh-tbe trees are given, is 
eituated. - 


8. Gresn deodlr trees are not oat in tho close vicinity of ouy tomplo or of nny bailding 
oonneotod with any temple. Dry diolir brom sta iding in the oloss vioinity of any tempio or of 
■»uv buldiog oonusotad with, nuy tomplo aro out nnl romovod ooly for the repairs of tho tomplo 
building. . " 

. Whenever a limit in tiuis has not bseu imposa 1 on tUo oxeroiso of any right, it does not of 
ueosssiry f.iUow tUib the right ii ie roabty exiroisid ovary dtv ail alivavs tU tin' ya.ir round, but it 
imoUaa that the piri i Is I iriag wiioh tin fight is ozaroisal Jopaad oa oircuaiiiiiuses so various and 
onanging that it is impossible to fix tbom. 

10 All rights ndmi'tad aro subjeot to tho limitation that they may not ho exercised to an. 
extent that m iy epjiagir thi exlstaooe of ths fores' ovor whiohihe right! nre admitted. If tho 
oxeroiso of the rights at * 1 nlttsd iva il 1 an 1 ing>r tha oxistenoa of the, forest, a limit ttion mbit ba 
plaoad oa tho oxercise of th iso rights, aaliu tuit oisa tUs exemt of ths rights of rigUt-boMerS, 
int-r ss shall be praoortiana'e to the revanao assessed, or tUvb might be nssesiod. in respect of the- 
land ti> wnioh tho right is appondant. ' . • j.. . 


. . . The proprietors of land and their agrionltoral tonimts oxoroise snob of tho following 
ri^ts ns have been dartarod in tho derailed roeord-of each forest to bo oppondnnt to thoir land. 

subject to tho conditions and hmuntions oroscribyd; but tenunti-at-will get trees for building nur- 
posas only through tho proprietors of their hind:— “ “ • 

O). To grnzB oattlo at tho times given in the record when nny limit has boon imposed. 
C^)« To t&^o timber nod troos^^ > • 


(a) for agrioaUnral implements and domcatio uteuBils t 

{h) for the conatruotion and repair of dwelUag'honqeB’ cattle and erass - 
aud repair o£ temples naa oE dwoUIngs attadhodt®’ 
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(d) for the ark of the deoids and other snoh purpoees s 

(e) for the hior and the cremation of the dead ; 

(f) for f ael and -for charcoal for entithy purposes ; 

(g) for tanning and ench like purposes 

(5). To take the following article's of forest produce ■. — 

(0) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope .making, and other doinestio 

and agricnltnnil purposes. 

(1) rionviv, terns, plants far taedieiaal, datneBtia and agrionltoral parposos. 

(c) Brnshwood for fencing and other'pnrposes. 

(dj Blanches of treea for fodder, manure, hedges, chnicoal and ropes. 

(s) Fallen leaves for manure. 

0) lioavos and hark of cert'aln trees and shinhs for tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medieioBl and other purposes. . 

(t) Dry wood for fnel, tocches and other porposes. 

(ft) f mits and roots for food, washing, dyeing, medieinal and other snoh pur- 
poses. 

(i) Btnmps of trees for torches and mannfaotme of &I. 

'' (S) Bamboos for hoskctrmakini! and other pnrpOBes. 

(&} Stones, slates, earth, clay and lilqoatDne for building, plaBtering, for the 
manufeoture of esethen resesls, mill stones and other pnrpoaes. 

(I) Wild honey. 

12. Per the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes — 


lit Olaie. , I 2nd Olen. 

Dcod&r. Alder. I All other trees. 

• Kdil. Yew, 

Obil. Sbiebam. 

Bai. Olive. 

' Tos. Horse ohostndt. 

Cypress. Eira 

Widnat. Afulberry. 

Box. Dar].. 

Elm. Eakaran. 

. ■ Ash. Vhals. . . 

13. In the exerciso of tho rights derailed in paragraph 11, nil 2nd daES trees Bre 
lopped, harked, out and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen. 

14. The following rights are exercised in rospoot of tho let class trees 

(1) They ore out and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the 
followidg purposed s— 

(a) Agricnltnral and domestie implements and utensils. 

(() Bnilding porposes, grain boxes, irrigation ohannels. 

(e) Oonslrnction andrepain of temples. 

(d) Ark oftho dsotdr. 

(e) Biers and oromation of tho dead. 

(21. Except deoddr, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the Ihb class aro cut and 
removed for fnol and charcoal as well os for the purposes detailed in (1), and 
. the stamps of deod&r ore also taken. 

(3) . Green riii, tos, obfl, and, failing these, kail, are out and romovod for the hier and 

forcrematioii of (he dead. 

(4) . A branch of a yew suitable for the B«{«r Deo (housohold god) is out and rouioved 

on tho constrnotion a new dwejliog house, 

(6), Tho following trees are lopped for fodder nod other purposes : — 


Elm. 

Olivo. 

Boras ohcstnnti 

Sii&. 


Mnibeny.- 

Dorl. 

Eakaran. 

BllftlS, 
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{BJ, Sail, clifl, x&i, lo8 aro lopped for oliarcoel, liufc not to the top. • 

(?). In Kula Proper rdi mid to8,‘ nnd in VTnziri Kdpi, Inner Setfij and Ontor Saraj, 
kail, clifi, r£i and toa aro lopped for mannre, lint not to tlio top. 

(8). Tn Outer Barltj, irlicro otiior aultntito treca cannot bo fofind, kail and rai, enitablo 
for the sanj and slinmai of tbc plongb, nro cut and romored. 

15. In Inner and Outer Snrdj the propriotors of ciiltiroied land oescEacd to rerenno set 
nets, traps nnd snares for the cnptnro of harkhs and mush deer in tho {otcbIb of their tolhfa. 

IG. The rights of tho Jngfrdar of Rdpi ns ^ch in tlioso forests hare been sepnratoly recorded, 
and the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him. 

17. Timber lying Tvilhin tho highest vrator.Iorel of tho largo streams mentioned below has 
not been removed oxcept small pieces nhioh ono man can carry 

(1) , Boos, below Kolong Bridge. 

(2) . Bolnng Gahr, below Solang hamlot. 

(3) . Alaini 1^1, below Uonnli Nagnr road. 

(4) . Fajlati Nnl, below Knbri hamlot. 

(6) . Sarvnri Nal, below Grnmang hamlet. 

(G). Farbati Biver, bolow Phulgn hnmlot. 

(7) . Grafaan Nnl, below its janelion with tho Gnrth Nnl. 

(8) . Sh£t Nnl, below its jnnetion with tho Dobora Nnl. 

(9) . Hnrla Nal, bclowits^nnction with tbo Uanihar Nnl. 

(10) . Jiwa Nal, bcloa’ tho Ghatipnt Bhnr. 

(11) . Bninj Biver, below tho Hnmkani Porcaf. 

(12) . Tirthnn Biver, bolow tho Holla Forest. 

(13) . Balhnohnn Nal, below tho Bang Bbar Forest. 

(14) . Knlwarf Nnl, bolow the Kulwari hamlot. 

* (16). Jnphra Gad, below thoKnjlahr Forest. 

(16) . Balm Gad, below tho Glianer Itnlann Forest. 

(17) . Bisna Gad, below tho Shahnd hamlet. • 

(18) . Kurpan Gad, below tho Shili Girchi Forest. 

(19) . Hahali Gad, below tho Boratl Forest. 

(20) . Bntlej Biver, the whole right bonk on tho border of tho Edln Sub.Dfvisiou. 

IIF. 


Record of Rights and Qeneral CondHionsforthe undemareated foretls of tho Kiln Sub-Division, 


1. This record has been peopared for tlio pnrpoBaB of Section 28 of tlio Indian Forest Act, 

1878, and is npplicnblo to tho* 

Kotmcalion No. 293, dated let Jana 1900, for undemarented forests in nrens whioh have boon doolnrod 
thoK61aSa1i.DiTlBion. protoctod forests by tho noli- 

Gcation montionod in tho mnr- 

e>n- 


2. In this record nnless thero is something repugnant inthosnbjeot or contest— 

" Tree " and “.timber " hnvo tho same meaning ne in tho Forest Act. 

“ Cattle ’’.has the same monuing ns in tho Forest Act, except that it docs not inolndo 
elephants, camels, bnifalaes or pigs. * , 


3. In Kfiln Proper, Inner nnd. Outer Sarlj tbo soil and all tho prodneo of these forests 
belong to Govornmont, subject to the recorded rights of user. 


In Wnztri flupi the soil of thoso forests belongs to the Bi(i, bnt all tho forest prodneo belongs 
to the- Government, subjeot to tho recorded rights of nser. “ 

. . rights of nser of right-holdors MO uppoudant to onltivatod laud, assessed to rovonne 

inclnding cultivated land recorded at the lost assossmont of tho rovonne as waste bolooging to nrivato 
poraons upon which, thoagh liablo to assossmont, no rovonuo ivas charged in tho intoriial distribution 
(6i{cAA),and also land brought under caltivacioasiace lost assessment of tho tovonnb with the ncr> 
mismon of tbo Assistoab Oomoiisiioaor ; and tboy are oegairod oad alienated oaly with each land 
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Xlioy <xro csercised 'otil; for tbe lond~fde agTtciil(nT&I find domeEtic pnrpofieB of tbe figbt-bold- 
ers, find only in bebolf of tbeir otrn cattle, and not for the snpply of tea or other indnetries, nor for 
pnrely pastoral as disti'ngnisbed from ngricnltaral purposes. 

6. No forest produce acquired by right-holders in tbe exercise of these rights at user, except 
bamboos, fraits, flowem, medicinal roots and lenres, bonoy fibd graes, is sold nr bartered, or opplied 
to hnybfit the purpose for vrhich it -vras acqoirod. 

6. Trees for building pnrposcs aro not given vrben the rigbt-bolder applying for them has 
already got a saitable bnildiog io a rensonabie cosrenienfi locality aod of size safficient for the 
reqnireinents of a 6ond-^de native agrioaltnriat holding tbe land tu xrhich tho right nppertaiBs. 

When trees have'been given for bnilding pnrposcs, tho bnildin^ have been conatmeted 
Tcithin the limits of the Kuthi wkero the cultivated land, on nccennt of tvhich the trees are given, is 
sitaated. , . 

, 8. Green deodar trees are not cot in the close vicinity of any temple or of any bnilding 

connected tvith any temple. Dry deodar trees etnnding in tho close vicinity of any temple or of any 
bnilding connected with any temple are cat and removed only for the repairs of the temple buildings. 

0. Wherever n limit in time lias not been imposed on tbo oxercieo of any right it does not of 
necessity* follow Hint tbe right is in reality exercised eveiy day nnd nlwaye all the year round, bat it 
implies that the periods daring which the right is uscrcised depend On circmnstances BO varions nnd 
changing that it is impOESihlo to its them. ■ ■ ' * 

10. .All rights admitted are snhject to tl o limitation that they may not he exercised to an 
extent that may endanger tho existence of tho forest over which tho rights are admitted. If tho 
exercise of the rights as admitted vroald endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must be 

placed on the exerciao of those rights, and in that case the ‘extent of tho rights of right-holders 
infer te shall bo praportioneto to the ravenao assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 
land towhiebthe right is appendant. 

11, The following are tho rights for the oxereise of which in nndemarcated forests provision 

is made in this record t — ' . • . 

(1) . To graze cattle. * 

(2) . To take timber and trees — 

(«) for agrioaitaral implements and domestic ntensils j 

(b) for the construolion and ropnir of dwolling-honsos, cattle and grass sheds, 

and other agrienltural buildings, and also for grain boxes and irrigation 
. obnnnols ; 

(c) For the construction nnd repair of temples and of dwellings attached to 
• temples ; 

(d) for tbo ark of the dtoidi and other such pnrpoEes x 
(«} ‘ for the bier and the cremation of tho dead ; 

(/) for fuel and for charcoai for smithy purposes ; 

(g) for fanning snd such like purposes. 

(3) .- To take tho following articles of forest prodacB !— 

(nj Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching,’ rope-making, and other domestic and 
. ngricaltaral parposea, 

fb) Flowora, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic aod agrionltnral pnrposes, 

(c) Brnshwood for fencing and other purposes. 

(d} Branches of trees for fodder, inannro, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 

(a) Fallen leaves for manure. _ * 

(/) Leaves nnd hark of cettain trees and shrubs for tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medicinal nnd other parposea. 

(ii) Dry wood for fuel, torches and other purposes. ' 

(A) Fmits aud roots for food, washing, dyoing, medicinal and other such parposea, 

(i) Stumps of trees for torches nud manufacture of oil. 

(j) Bamboos for hnaket-mokiog and other purposes, 

(k) Stones, slates, eailh, clay and limestono for bnildiags, plastering, for the 

manufacture of eu' then vessots, mill stones and other purposes, 

(0 Wild honoy. 
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12. Proprietors of onltivoted InnJ in Hie Kfiln Sub-Divipion nPRCPsecl to revcnno ,nntl their 
ai^cnltnral tennntp mny exercise over tiio timber and trees of the Ist class in tindeipareatcd foreats 
sitnnted in totHp other than tliot in nliicli their lend is silnatcd Only such rights as have been 
admitted to them in tlio dotailcd record for each Lothi. 

Per the rest they mny exerrise'in nny nndemnrcnicd forest nil or nny of the rights nontioned 
above to 'n'liieh they are notv entitled, providcd'tliat sneit rights ehnil bo exercised suiijcct to the 
limitations laid down in this record. . 

13. For the pnrposes of this record trees are divided into two classes— 

Ikt Glait. ■ . 2nd Olaii, 


Deed dr. 

Aldor. 

Knil. 

Tew. 

ChH. 

Bhisham. • 

Bdi. 

Olive. 

Tos. 

Horse chestnnl. 

0.vpresB. 

Kirk. 

■VVaInnt. 

Miilheny. 

Rox. 

Dari. 

Elm. 

Enkardn. 

Ash. 

Phnls. 


All other trees. 


14. In the exercise of the rights dolniled in pnrnpmpli 11, nil 2nd class trees nro lopped, 
harked, ent and removed, whether dry or green, atnnding or fallen. 

16. The folloiving rights are exercised in respect of the 1st class trees 

(1). They nVo cut and removed, svhotlier dry or green, standing or fallen, for Iho following 
purposes s — 


(n) Agricnltnral nnd domestic implomcots and nteusils. 

(i) Baildiiig pnrporcs, grain boxes, irrigation ohaimcls. 

(e) Constniotion and repair of temples. 

(d) Ark of the deotdi, 

(e) ' Biers and otomntion of the dead. 

(2). Bxcopt deoddr, fallen .trees nnd dry standing trees of the 1st class nro ont nnd removed 
for fuel nnd charcoal as well as for tlio purposes detailed in (1), and the stomps of 
deodar nre also taken, 

(8). ■ Grodn rfii, tos, chfl, and, failing these, knil, nro ent and removed Tor the bier and for 
cremation of the dead. 


(4) . A branch of a yew suitable for tho Baiter Dfo (honschohl god) is ent nnd removed on 

the construction of n now dwolKng.hoaso. 

(5) . The following trees are lopped for fodder nnd other pnrposes ; — 

BI™. Jlnlhorrj". 

Olivo. Dari, 

norao chestnut. Knknrfln. 

Kirk, * • Flints. 

( 0 ). Kail, ohfI,rai,toB nro lopped for charconl.hnt not to the top. ' 

(7) .- In Kflln Proper rdi and ios. and in Wnrfri Bupi, Intior Snvfii ami Onter Snrij, knil, 

eWl, Ml and too nro lopped for mnnum, bnt not to tho top.- ‘ ‘ 

(8) . ■ In Outer Bncdj, whoro other auitnblo trees cannot ho found, knil and rdi; snilohlo for 

the snii] and shamni of tlio plough, nro ont nnd romuTcd. 

IG. In Inner and Outer Sard) tjie proprietors of cnitirntea land assessed -to roVenno set 
nets, traps and snores for the captnro of hawks and musk deer iti tlin forests of their lof/ifs. 


nnd 


“fo ,r '■ '"e... to.. «p.„..>p 


18. Timber lying within tlie highest water-level of the largo 
not boon removed except small pieces which one man can cany ; ^ 

(1) . Beds, below Kolong Bridge. 

(2) . Solang Qnhr, below Soinng hamlet. 

(3) . Alaini Hal, below Monali Nagsr road. 

(4) . Fojlati Knl, below Enkri homlet. 


Btrenma mentioned below has 
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Kamo of Kothi. 

• 

Xamo of I’orcil. 

n 

a 

a 

ts 

.5 

T3 

u 

Ui 

c: 

BeMAnsB. 

Snri ... 


Dcri-di.jhir ... 

30 




Gojnr Bit .. ... 

)2 


Dngilag 

set 

Soja Bnkarhynm ... 

20 


iVtnlmn'ijn 

••• 

Giiota Shniigra 

GO 




fjOf ... ... ... 

1 


Khokhnn 

... 

Ilindrnlinn 

.*> 


Telokpnv 


(.nriir-a ... 

C7 


Khflmgnrh 

• • s.. 

liinjdlinr 

n 




.‘intono ... ... 



Pliieli 

«s 

Himn Kninnn 

6 


Clinini 


ChiliiUa Dlinr ... 

dG 


Pandmlifa 

• « • 

Jiya ... ... 

1 




Tikar 

25 


lliinri 

• 

Buingarh ... ... 

CO 




Shila 

20 


Knrningnrii 

*•* «<( 

Kut ... ... 

7 




litjuri 

200 


.Talori 

•S* «•« 

riion ... 

20 


•Innja 

* • « • • 

IJsgigIni Pnneo 

n 


linghopiir 

• 4 

Susinndslip ... 

IG 


Kot .. 

44e 4 « • 

Dimkri ... 

238 




Khoruthnch ... 

4u0 


Tallinn 

VS4 444 

Ilagar ... 

1C 




Sawani ... ... 

12 


OopSIpnr 

• 44 44 

•Tniin 

IC 


Banogi 

444 «4« 

Dnlogi 

25 




Khaiiidhnr ... ... 

CC 


Rnrchi 

••• 44. 

Ilntwagi 

70 




Bred 

CO 




bolir 

200 




Kailibnn 

50 


Knnfiwnr 

•44 ... 

Ilconi 

35 




Khobia 

600 


Bnngn 

444 444 

Ooru 

170 

This will ho closed only ferCTOyeara. 

Flitch 

••• 444 

Bolmra 




4 

Knnall Bngh ... ... 

•5 



•a A fnrlborpTcn*ctI, in nccordnnCD with Spcf ion 29 (c) of the 

earn Act, to protnbit ttio collooHon or rcmornl of nnj- forest proiliico from nny of these nrens aorinf* 
nio time time they are so olosecl except with the spocial permission in writing of the Forest 


(VI). SarnlDB of Iiimo or CLarcoal in I Clnss Protoctod PorostB ; now cultivation 

in (ho same. 

.... honor llio LicuIcnnnl.GoTcrnor of tlio Fiininb iqplcnsed.innecord- 

i®^^'^^^-'®‘''^l'’tW8,tboInclinii Forest Act, to proliiliit, from the ilnto of 
"1 oflimo or chiirconl sniliiii the mens deelnrcd protected forost by Notifi. 

oionV™ r J'ltio ISnU, witliont the special permission in writing of tlio Forest Officer i 

AfiiA -n.n S’ *“'"® ‘hiio tlio bvenkiiie np or tlio clenring for cnltivolion or for nny 

other pnrposo of nny hintl within tho nrenn nforomentioncd. 

oultivntion in II Clnns Protoctod Forest. 

. _ itC. Honor tho Lienlcnnnl.tJoron.or of tho I’nnjnb in plensod, in nceord- 

of 1878, the Jiidii.n Foroet Act, to prohibit, from tho dnie of 
t 19 « tuicauon, the breniiing up or the olonriug for ciiltit ntiou or for nny other pnrposo of «ny 
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land within the arena declared protected forert by Notification No. 281, dated lat June ISOC oxcanl 
with the special pormiesion in writiiif; n{ the Assistant Commisaioner, ^ ^ 

(VIII), Rules regarding removal of drift timber. 

Hntrs. 

No. 28G.— Nb/ij5ro/ioa.— Ilis Honor the Iiienlennnt.Gorernor of the Pniiiab is pleased to make 
the following rules under Section 51 of Act VII of JB78 (The Indian D'orest Act) 

(1) No one shall remore without permission any timber of the c1b*8cb referred to in 
. Section 4S oMIio ludisn Forest Act nnd in Nutification No. 222 F., dated 0th May 1870, lying nithiii 

the Iiigheat wntcr-lcrcl of the foltowiug rivers within the limits named: — 

1. Bens, below a pillar near the KuUug Bridge. 

2. So<anggahr, bulow a ]iilliir near tho Solang bninlct. 

3. Alaiui Nal, below a pillar noar the Moiiali Nagar Boad. 

•1. Fojiati, below a pillar near the Eakti hamlet. 

S. Sarmri, below a pillar near the Gramaug hsTnlel. 

11. Parbati Hirer, below a pillor near the Phnlga hamlet. 

7. Grihan Nal, below a pillar Bear its jnnetioa with tho Gralh Nal. 

8. Shat Nal, faolow a pillar near its jouction with tho Oohora Nal. 

9. Hurla Nal, below a pillar near its junction with the hfanihac Nol. 

10. Jiwa Nal, bolow a pillar undor the Gbatipat Dhar. 

11. Saiitj hirer, below a pillar at the most eastern boundary of tho Uumkaui Hussrvu. 

12. Tirthan hirer, below a pillar at the most oastern boundary of the Kolia Kesorre, 

13. Balhaohin Nal, below a pillar at tho most western boundary of Iba Buogdhar 2ml Class 

Protected Forest. 

14. Kulwaxi Nat, betow a pillar uear the Knlwari hamlet. 

• 15. j’nphra Gad, bolow a pillar near tlio most northern bonndory of tho Kojlahr 2nd Olas* 

J’rotected Forest. 

1C, Bohn Gad, bolow a pillar near tho Gboner-Kalann heserred Forest. 

17. Bisoa 6sd, below a pillar near the Shahad hamlet. * 

' 18. Etirpon God, bolow a pillar at the most nortliorn bonudary of tho Shili-Qirchi Beserre. 

19, hlabnli Gad, below a pillar at the most sonthora boaiiilary of the Brati 2nd Class Fco> 

tected Forest. 

20. Sutlej Hirer, the whole right bank on the border of tho^Edlu Snb-dirisiou. 

(2) This rnle shall not apply to pieces of timber Uint are of such size that they can bo 
carried by one man, provided that no person shall liare cut them up in order to rednee them to that 
site with a riew to bringing them within this snb-seotion. 

(3) Whoever commits a broach of this rnle shall he punished with imprisonment for n term 
wliioh may extend to sis months, or fine which may extend to fire hundred rnpocs, of both, 

(IX). Rules as to presexvatlou of trees declared in the Revenue Settlement 
Record to belong to Government, but growing on lands belonging to 

private persons. 

No. 287.— Voftyicaf (bn.— The Hon'hlc tho Iiicutenant-Goveruor of tho Punjab is pleased to 
make the following rail's under iho provisions of Section 75 ic) of Act VII of 1878 (the Indian 
Forest Act), for Uiepivaervali»n of treoe, in the Euln Sub-Division of the Kdngra District, declared 
in the Revenne SaUIomenG Bccords to boloiig IJ the Governmeut, but growing on lands lielougiug 
to private persons 

Brass. 

1. Trees on lands recorded as under ruitiyotiou at tlie last re-avsessmcnt of tlie land 
rovonno are, with the esception of deodar, at'the absolute disposal of tho proprieiors of such 
lands. 

B. Deodar trees on lauds described in Bnia 1 may bo lopped withont permission to tho 
height neoesaary to allow tho crops to ripen ; and fallea deodar trees on each lauds may bo cemored 
withont permisrion. 

3. Oooddr trees on lands described iu Hale 1 may uos be cut wiihoat tho permission of tho 
Ne^of thokstiutWhoaUaUgi'voBuch.pcnnismaatothoowncroCtbo land without payment if be is 
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Batisfiod that the trees arc required for tlio applicant’s own Dovd-Zii/® ®so, or that it is necessary lo 
cut them to allow tlio o^raor to cnltivato. 

4. q'rces on land other than (lorcrnmont forest not recorded as under unltiration at the last 
rO'easassmont of tho land rorcutin are, -tvith the exception of tho trc=aa mentioned in Bole 6, at the 
ahsolnto disposal of tho owners of such lauds. ^ , 

0, Trees of tho follotring' kinds, tiz. t— 


1 Pcodir, 

2 Dox, 

3 Wninnt, 

4 Aeh, 

6 BIm, 

6 Alder, 

7 UIuo pine, 


8 ChtI, 

0 Spruce, 

10 Silror Gr, 

11 Yew, 

12 Cyp”*®*, 

13 SlilshiiBi, 

14 Olire, 


16 Iforso-chestnut, 
10 Coins. 

17 JlnlberiT, 

18 Htll tfm, 

IS Kik-oran, 

20 Poplar, 


on lands described in Bnlo 4 may ho rot without tho penni*aion of the Kepi of tho hlht 
who shell give such permission to tho otmer of the land uithoat payment if lie is sntisfted that ths 
trees aro required for tho applicant's own hond^de nse, or that it is xaccBsary to cut them to allow 

tho owner to culUroto. 

G. Tho trees montioned in tho foregoing rules shall not bo cut, lopped or removed hy or on 
hoholf of tho Goremmenl or any person except as provided by tbo«a rules. 

7. Deodar trees cot under Bales 3 and S mny not bo sold, bflrtored or alienated. 

8. WboiioTcr A Negi gives permission to ent trees under Btilas 3 and 6, he sbsll^ canse 
a record of sneh permission end the perposo for which it nas given fa made by the Putwari of the 
kothi. 

0. (1) Nothing in Itnles 6 and C shall npply to trees of the twenty kinds obovo wentioBcd 
standing on land which lins been hronght nnder cnllirotion wiih tliO permission of the Assistant Com* 
missiuncr of Kdlu given after tho Inst ro*asBcssDicnt of tho land rovenuo. 

(2) Such trees shall continue tho property of Goremraent unless tho contrary is reewded in 
the permission glmti to break up ihe land, iinrt may not ho cut, barhod, or removed without the per* 
miasiunof the Assistant Coiiitiiissioncr or Forest Ofliccr. 

10. Trees, which under Rules B nnd 0 may not ho cut withaat periiiisBion, mny ho lopped 
without permission to tlio height ncccstnry to aUow tho crops to ripou, and fallen trees mny be 
removed without potmisaion. 
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Seport on tine hot springs of Ki'tlu ly Dr. 0. lip. Galthroi', Oiril Suraeon, 

Dharmsdla (1876). 

. D^Dg the saoimer stasoa of 1876 I traa coosulted eereml times bj people eotFering from 
rheumetiBin, men; of nhom wero anxions to it; the efTect of bathing in the natural hot waters of the 
district, and who accosrdingly questioned me about these springs, and as to tho ndriaability of their 
going there ot no. I could not find ony oecoaot of tboir medicinal proporctes in any of tho records 
aTsilabie, and 1 therefore determined to go and see tho more important ones at Bnshist and Manikam 
when I next went to inspect the 'dispensary at Suitanpnr; and 1 accordingly did so in the month of 
October 1676. Leaving Snltf npnr I went np the right bank of the Beds, crossed over to Koggar and 
- thence to Bashist, whiohis sitnnted on the left bank of tho rirer, 24 miles ahore SoUfinpiir. Hera is 
a small ddb bungalow with a khidmatgar. The road to tho springs rons abont a miio and a half 
throngh fields of rice parallel to the left bank of the river. The Tillage is situated at the foot of a 
high hill of laterite and conglomerate rock well coTored with different kinds of trees. In the centre 
of the Tillago is an enclosure containing two tanks and a small temple; into the upper of these tanks 
astronm of hot water issnes from tho liiti side. The tank is ronghly bnilt of half dressed stones, and 
is 14 feet long by 12 feet broad and 3} feet deep; n narrow ledge mne round, about a foot in width, 
and the whole is enclosed bj* walls 7 or 8 feet In height without any roof at all. The temperatoro of 
tho water in the tank is 111" F., bnt passing the band and instmments as far as possible np the month 
of the spring the meronry rose to 123° F. From the first tank tho water orerilows into a second 
amallor one, 12 feat by 10 feet,' prinoipalty need for washing clothes and ordinary ahlntianary 
purposes. The temperature of the water in this tank was 10D° F. There is no prirato bath or 
room which could he readily used ns snoli. I hoard that on one occasion when a Bnropcan lady 
visited tho place, _ a tent was pitchod over the fiTi.t tank, and so privai^ secuted. The water ns it 
issues from the spring is cleao', but contaiasa quantity of organto cordy flocculi, greasy to tho feol 
and probably of confervoid nature. I was snrpriaed to find these existing in water of so high n 
temperatuTO. Both the tanks were lined with brown and green liohons and conferrm, and nt the 
pIiicQB of entrance and escape of the water into and from the tanks floconli ubovo mnntioned ore 
collected in a kind of greasy senm something like phlegm. About 20 feet diatnnt from tho 
entrance of the hot spring is a small temple containing a figure of tho Saint Bnshist, and between 
his feet runs a stream of cold water— temperature S7° F. 

The hot water is said by tho attondaot pnjdrh to be good for bdili, or dyspepsia, for 
Tbeumatism of the largo joints, and ie course of six months is said to cure goitre. Tho baths ore 
to be taken throe timea a day, and to lasj> one hour each, and no other water is to be drank, bnt that 
of the tank. It is admitted that tho primary effect is dobilitatiog, but the subseqaeot cure is cer- 
tain, if accompanied by snitabie offerings to the saint. Fevers of all sorts and cold and ague arc 
said to be made worse, and coughs and diseases of the Innge not affected either for better or worse. 
Some people (natives} .are said to oome to the baths for the sake of Iheir health, but more to worship 
and get absolntion. There was n distinct snlphnrous amell arising with tUb steam from the water, 
hnt 1 conid not detect any snlphnrons taste, nor any taste or smell as of snlphnrotted hydrogen, nor 
was there any chalybeate taste; still she flavour was oopleasant and prodnoed sickness in a lady 
who aceompanfed me, and drank half a tnmblor of it, — possibly os much by reason of its temperatoro 
as by anything elec. I took away with me six bottles of the water, in bottles carefully cleaned by 
myself, fitted with new oorhs and well sealed down on the spot, and the result of the analysis, us 
'furnished the Ohomical Examiner, is given at the end of this note. This gives a large amount of 
ammonia derived from vegotablo decompositioa ; as shown by tho absence of nitrates and nitrites 
which wonld render it parfeotly unfit for general coosumptiou, oven if the amount of total solids 
pec gallon wore half what it is. Iron is reported absent and Eulplinr only present in the form of 
aulphutes, while the general hardness of the water is due to lime. I should, thoiefore, thinir it 
probable that the Bashist water is derived from two sources far apart atfirst, bnt mixing shortly 
before springing from the hill side, — one of these being a deep sonroe of hot pure water containing 
only lime and traces of magnesia, and the othor a shallow one of cold, impure water derived front.tho 
superficial strata, and impregnated by the products or vegetable decomposition. The chemical 
re^rt does not mention iodine, blit I tested it myself for that, and did not find any. On the whole, 
therefore,! do not seo that any parUonlor advantage is likely to result from bathing in this water, 
.while .harm would probably nocrue from diinkii^it. It differs entirely from the water of eueh 
plocoB as Matlock, Baden, £c., whioh have a great and deserved reputation as theiapentio 
springs... 

Betornlng from Bashist, after crossing to the right bank of the river a small village is met 
with rightoen miles above Sultdapur, named Khlat. By the eide of thoroad nro sevoinl small springs 
isBuiog some 60 yards below the foot of a steep rooky bill ; these lead into a smtdl xongh tank, tea 
feet square and two feet deep, coutainigg water of nearly 103’ F. in temperature. The water was 
fac£roiBo1ean»boiogiii!sed.TrttlivesBt(iUe matter of bIL soitSr Theio was n» .BulphaxooS'.siDollL 
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about, ond tbo oppcarnueo of llio •nafcr was so nninvitinc that did not taste it, Tbero Trere jib 
truces of iron or cnIenreonB deposit either at this pincoor at Bnshist. 

Maniharnis nrathcr laipo liill Tilliige, nr.d tlicTC is a rrroii'nith n ddl bnuCidoir, or a frtr 
rooms sot apart for Enropcan trarcllors, but no khanthnmah and no supplies beyond atio and dd< aud 
rice procurable, 

Tho hot spriags hero are numorons, and wliororor tboy break forlb, ;^ucm1ly closo to the 
river bank (I’firbati), clouds of steam nro visible, llic volnino of water omitted from the earth in 
this plnco is many times in crcesa of that at Jiasbist, forming in two places a considerable stream. 
Tho tempemturo of tbo upper stronins was 132“ F., nnil wherever they pnss the pronnd io their 
courao becomes incrustated with a thick deposit of limo ntid oxido of iron, lu one place the bill 
formed by a perfectly distinct loyor of this deposit was belwoon fourteon nnd sixtoon fcH in thick, 
ness and possibly oven more if ono could have ascertained its real bottom ; nnd at anotber old 
spring tiio deposit seemingly gines all the stones together, ns if it hod been melted end poated over 
them, llio temperature of diifcroat pools varied from 130° F. to 1‘10“ F., but ono pool, the lowest 
of tbo scries, and that from wliielt by for tbo greatest voinmo of wnicr was issuing, was farlintter. 
hfy Rrst thermometer broke, showing n tempemturo over 108° F., which was its limit, nna a second 
instramont reading up to 212® P. was unfortunnlcly smashed by my cliapprosi who slipficd into tbo 
pool and scalded his foot. I eonld not therefore ascortniu its oxnct temperatnro, bnt the wafer was 
visibly boiling and boiling, fast bnbbles of steam rising nnd bnrstiug. A little rice tied in n pipco of 
maslin was iierfectly cocked in sixteen minntes, nud it takes os long ns this to cMk in n dcaeoi over a 
tire. Wheat dour kneaded op into n paste nnd flattened out into thin cakes (ehnpd>(ip)was also cooked 
and mndered edible and fairly palatable in n little leas than twenty minutes. These two facts, 
together with its scalding effect on tiio skin, make it almost certniu tliiit the tompemturo was not 
more tiinn ono or two degrcps bolow tbo boiling point. Ono could not bear the tip of one’s finger 
in it far n moment. Near nil the pools n smell of sulphur was poroeptiblo, nud tlio water, whan cool, 
hod a slightly clialyboate flarour, but ncitbor smelt nor tasted of snlpbnrettcd hydrogen. There 
are soveml tanks for bathing, all ton feet square by throe feet in depth, nnd ono of those is coelosad 
and roofed iiver for the arcommodation of women. The lompomtaro of tbowater in tlie tanks uss 
from 109° to 112° F., nnd that of the streamlets supplying thnm from 1.15* F. to 142“ F., vuiying 
with the distaneo traroraed by the water bofora rtmoing into tiio tanks ; tbo ehannols in whieli the 
water rmis arc inernstod by the deposit of pakhn materinl coloured red by poroxido of iron. This 
deposit has increased in many places to suck an extent ns to stop the How from springs which 
formerly existed, forcing the water to find now passages which in tUcir turn also become blocked up. 

The analysis of the water shows it to contain n largo quantity of limo nnd mngnesin, giving 
ib n high degree of permanent bardiioss, though tlio amount of total solids is uiDcli loss than in tbo 
case of tho llashist water, nnd tbo amount of ammonia is not ono-lmlf ns much. This water docs nob 
abow a trace of impurities of vogotabio origin, so orident in tlio caso of tho Bashisc spring, nnd 
though from tho amount of limo it contains it could not bo classed os n fairly good drinkable water, 
still ib would bo far less likely to bo iujurious than the first specimen. It is said by the natives to bo 
good for rhonmatism, lint is not much resorted to, save, us nbovo stated, for roligions parposes. 
Taking its wholo constitution into consideration, 1 am of opinion that it would not bo likely to prove 
of mnob benefit cither in rheumatic or goaty affections ; while cases of dyspepsia, cspedally of a 
nervous atonio nature, would probably bo luade worse ; those cases of dyspepsia which depend oa 
acidity and nre accompanied by catdialgia and water brash would bo the oaly ones likely 
to bo benefited. Tiioro is a bath in tbo MU bnngalow with a tank 7 feet by 3 fcot ond 3 feet 
which can bo filled with tbo notural hob water; so that every facility is Iioro afforded to Enropoans 
who piny wish to mnko a trial of tbo waters. 8nmo IS or 10 miles higher up the valley is n plaoa 
called Kir Garign, where water of a similar nature to that atldunikani is said to spring ; this water 
is not sufficiently hot to cook bread or rice, though it is too hot fur tho bund to hoar. 1 could uol 
spate time to go on further, ond so did not visit this place. 

Tlio lnst place visited was Tatwaui near Baijulilh. Thcro is no made road leading to this 
plaeo, which is approached by a mere goat Iraok of the most dlEfioiiItnaluro, going pp. down nud 
across tuo most precipitous rooks. Thore is oo villago or oven a hut nt tliis place, tho uamo heiug 
given to a big rook by tho side of tho river h&i, from bonoath which a small stream of water of 
129 F. in lemperatnro issues. This water has also a alight salphurous smell, bnt rather mcro foint 
than the above. It has no local ropntation ns a oonttive agent, nor is it resorted to ns far as I eonld 
hoar for any ilovotionni object. The chemical onnlysiir shows it toho apnror wniur than oithcr of 
tho above, its principal solid iiigradiont being common salt; it contains very little limo or magnesia. 
It is not m tho least likoly to honolit any kind of disease, oven if it wero uocossiblo, being littlo moro 
than a common hot bnuo spring. 

On tho whole, thorefoio, none of the springs that I liavo oxaminod seem to promiao any 
Muofit to that class of sufforors, for whom tho use of minornl water is genorally proscribsd, beyond 
from tho dolighttnl situation, tho chango of year and scone, nud cscapo from 
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List of Ofjleors who have held charge of ihe Kvht 8ub-J)iviBion. 
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Chapter I> 

The District. 

ConGgnraliou sntl 
nub-divisionii of 
AVnrfri Lnbul. 


parts : the flrsij the valley of the Clinncira, locally known as 
llangloi ; the second, tlio valley of the Bhfiga, known as Gdra ; 
tho third, ralan, the valley throngli which flow the upper 
waters of tho Chendb or Ohandra-Blitign, formed hj' the union 
of tho two rtreams. The fourth is tho tongno of land lying 
to tho north, and bordering on Lndak ; it has a mean elevation 
of over 14,000 feet, is uncultivated and nninhahited, and con- 
tains an aron of nbont one linndrod sqnaro miles; this is gene- 
rally known ns Lingti. TIio question whether this tract 
belonged to British India or to Ladiik was disputed, but was 
evoiilunlly decided in our favour. 

Prom the Barn fitlcha the Bliiign pursues a sonlh-westerly 
course, while the Clinndra flows fur more than thirty miles in a 
south-easterly direction, then turns abiuptly to the west, and 
forty miles fnrtbor on meets tlie Bhiign at a distance of nbont 
forty miles from the source of tlio latter stream. Cnltivntion is 
impossible on tho upper reaches of those streams, owing to the 
high elevation and the coiiGiied nntiiro of tho valleys. Tho lie 
of tho upper Giiatidra valley is also unfaroiirnhlo to vegetahio 
growth, and it IS not till after its nhrnpt turn to tho west that 
cnltivntion bocotne.s practicnhic. In both valleys cultivation is 
first met with at a height of about II, .500 feet at TAri Khok- 
enr on tho Oliniidrn, nod at Yocha'on tho Bhdgn. Tho portion 
of the Ghatidrn-Bhugn valley lying in British Ldhul is ioss 
than 20 miles in length, bnt contains tho greater poition of 
the onUivntion of tho traziri, its comparatively low clovntiou 
and good aspoet being ravotirnble to production. Tlio nltiludo 
of tho basin of the Clinndrn’-Bhf.ga whore the river leaves British 
and enters Chambn-Liiliul is a little over 9,000 feet above tho 
sea. 


Bangloi, or tho valley of tho Clinndrn, contains tho four 
liothts of Khoksnr, Sisn (or Hnngloi), Gundlila and Giinshnl ; 
Gnra, tho valley of tho Bhilgn, the four knthis of Knrdnng, 
Bnrbog, Kolong and Gnmrang; and Patau, the Chandra- Bliiign 
valley', tho six /rot A m of Tnndi, Wnrp,i, Kduikn, Shnnshn, Jiilma 
and Jobrang. 


Tho great triangle formed by tho Chandra and BliAga is 
filled up by an off -shoot from tho rniigo to tlio north ; its peaks 
rise to 21, 20 .and 19,000 feet, nnd its numerous lateral valleys 
are nil filled with glaciers. It is one great ice-bed, broken hero 
and there hj' lofty heights of impassable rock and snow. To 
tho south of tho highest peak, 21,41.5 feet,' stretches a vast 
glacier, 12 miles in length, which is met by' nnotlier of even 
greater dimensions, 'i'lio most noted peak, though not tho 
highest, is the Goplian Xihn, or God Gepliiin, in whoso honour 
tho LnliuHs hold feasts and iiiiike sncrificcs. 'J’his is tho snowy 
cone which can be scon from the Kulii valley tliroiigli a gap in 
themid-HimnInya. Thoinost noted glaoier in Ltilial is that known 
as tho big Shigri at the bond of llio Chnudra on its south side, 
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It is ticnrljr two miles wide nnd nms right down to tlio river ; Chapter !• 
the marks are still to bo scon throughout Liihul of the de< -7- . . 

stniction caused many years ago by a portion of the glacier District, 

linving fallen uoross the river and. dtiinnicd up llio water until 
the melting of the ice rolc.sscd the pent-up flood. 

The source of the Cbandrn is in » huge siiovv-bod, more Tlie Cltsndra and 
than 1 G ,000 feet nbovo llie sen, ou the south-east slopes of the htusn. 

Barn Liiclia Pass. Prom its very commencoment a considerable 
strcniUj it becomes qnito iiufordnlilo n inilo from its source. 

For the first 50 miles the valley of the Cliatidin is outit'cly 
nnitiliiibilcd ; the hills sweep down tvild nnd barren to tlio river, 
nnd end in broken clifTs, iho base of ivhich is choked with the 
debris of decomposing roclc. Above, the scoiio is cqimll}' deso- 
late. Not a tree or a bush brc.aks ibo monotony of tlio bleak 
hill sides, and grass even disappears at uo great hoiglit. The 
pasturage, however, though scanty in nppeiiiancr, is of a 
quality much vniticd for sheep and goats, nnd is annually 
songlit by largo flicks driven up in Jtil3' nnd iV.ngn.'t frmii 
Kdin and even Knngra. A lake, called the Chandra Tal, is u 
favourito hiilting-placu for the shepherds, Tim Inko is three, 
quarters of a mile or more in length, und of coiisidernblo width. 

It is fed 1)3’ springs and the melting snows, nnd the surplus 
water runs by nn outlet into the Obaudin. Thu first signs of 
permanent habitations nro met with opposite tho Ilamtii Pass 
at old Khoksnr, whore there is n vitingo occupied by five fami- 
lies, some ].f miles above Khoksar at the foot of tho Itotnng 
Pass. Hero llio river enters on a loss uiiinvitiiig oinintry' ; the 
VJilloy wide^^ consider.ibly in several places, and there is n 
good de.al of uuUivutcd groiiml on the right bank, while on Iho 
loft arc n few sciilterod trees. As Ohoiidln. (‘20 miles below 
Khoksar) is npproacliod the ciniiitry’ on (lie novtlierii side opens, 
and cnitiviilion increases. The huiniuts are larger, nnd tlio 
hoiiBPS better Imilt, nnd siiirounded nitli groves of poplar nnd 
willow. The northern m'lnntnias too tnko 11 gentler slope ; but on 
the south, on tlio oihor liainl, tho_v hang over tho river in 
preciyitoijs in.-isxui. Opposite Oh'indla tli:> whole slope of tho^ 
inoiintnin side froiii the crowning peak iit an nltitiide of 20 , QUO 
to the river-bank at Ics^ tliaii 10,0.10 feet iilmvo tlic sea is 
visible, glueier nnd snoiv succeeded first by crags nnd rocky 
cliffs null loacr by gras^j’ slopes. At one point tlio cliffs de- 
scend sheer for some *1,000 feet, forming one of the graiidost 
precipices in the world. 

Tho Blifign, rising on tho soiitli-wost slopes of the Bara 
Litchii Pass, has a coiiimo of over *10 inilea to T.indi, and iiii 
nveriige full of 120 feet per mile. For 30 inilea tho valley 
resoinbles that of the Cliamlrn, but in its lower part it is tick 
in ciiUiviitioii, hirgo tracts of level niid anildu land lying bc- 
tivccii the tiionitlnins and the river. Tlio liatiks of Iho stream 
itself are steep and rocky. It is in this vnlloi*, soiiio fivo miles 
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from Tondi, that Kyoloti", the principal villngo oE L5tiul, is 
aitnated. The Oliandra-Iiliuga, or Chcnilb, after tho junction 
of ite two heads, ooutinnos to flow north-west with a fall of nbont 
SO feet per tnilo, until at Tirot, 10 miles below Tundi, it passes 
into Clmiuba. 

Genoml olinraslor The scenery in Lfihnl is almost oppressivo from its gran- 
o{ tlio scesoi 7 , ■ jienr, and it is wild and dosolnle, for the villages and cnltivntcd 
lands are mere specks on theso vast nionntnin slopes. But 
thoro is soinctliiiig pretty and smiling about tho near view of 
!bo villages, especially in Piitan and tho lower part of Gara, 
Fhero is nothing striking in tho flat-roofed, two-storeyed honses, 
which are massed together in ono or tW’O blocks, so ns to give 
in-door coininimication in winter; but tho clumps of pollard 
willows standing in plots of smooth green turf, and tho terraced 
flelds neatly kept and waving with thick crops of wlicat or 
barlc}', are plcnsaut to look at. On tho hanks of tho fields end 
nndor the small canals aro the dn«p or hiiy fields, in which tho 
grass grotvs Inxnrianfly,' mixed with bright flowers ns in an 
English meadow, ami here and thoro in bush or hedge aro wild 
roses, bright crimson or- bright yellow, and wild enrrant or 
gooseberry bnalies. Wherever water is hroiiglit, all this ver- 
dure springs np, but without irrigation the ground ia^ so nearly 
barren that not only no crops will grow, but there is so littlo 
grass that at a short distance you would think there was no 
green thing on it. This description, however, does not apply to 
tho upper villages in Gfira niul lI>o greater part of Hanploi; 
hero there aro few or no trees or bushes round tho villages, 
which havo a very bleak look, but tho ginss grows thick and 
greon on tho hills nithout irrigation. Near tho villages on tho 
road-sides aro long dykes or walls of stone from four to five feet 
high, and a yard or more broad, on Ibo top of which arc placed 
slabs or roaiid stones, on which tlio om wmaf paiioie hom and 
other 13iiddhi«t tests or mantras arc inscribed. Ghhor-ten or 
Vang-tcu, which aro cuiionsly-shaped conical-buildiug.s erected 
in honoar of some saint or incarnation, or ns the iiuiiiscileiim or 
. relic tein}dc of some fcfmn or great m.in, aro found in the same 
situations. Above the villages, Eometime^ on the hillside and 
often under tho sliado or on Iho very faco of a jirccipice, nio 
seen the gonpai or inonaslerios ‘of tho lamds with flags flying 
and wliiie-washod walls. 

BainfnU. Tho mid-himnliiynn range, which in tho sou thorn boundary 

of Liihul, and watershed between tho Cheuah and the valleys 
of the Bciis and tho Htlvi, forms a harrier which the monsoon 
currents that force their way np the Jalter valleys cannot 
cross; and tho high mountain ranges between which tho Chenfib 
flows after it leaves Ltibnl form similar barriers to Iho vest. 
The result is that Lnlitil enjoys an almost rainless snimnor 
climate, thongh tlio snowfall in winter is severe.’ The following 
table obtained, from tho Reverend A. W. Ilbydo, of the 
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Moravian Mission at Kyclang, shoars tUo full'rcgistorod in Uiroo Ch apter I. 
kpccitncti years The District. 


BaIttMl. 


Voar. j 

1 Snow (mclteil) 
laminry to May 
imd Ueceinlier. 

Rats, JTims to 
gOTOtnbor. 

* ISSl t* 


93-43 

• 128t 



U-0( 

1 c-st 

isro (to ent) of Aognit) ... 

... 

1211 

17-39 


The rninfnll during tl>p summer of 1PS)0 was llio lipnvicst 
olj<!ervcd by 'Mr. Iloyilo during n residcnco of moro than 
tinrty years in Lrdui).^ The aiioro iignrcs sliow tlio fall regis* 
(crod at Kyelnng, wliicb is iii tho Hbfig-a valley. In Kholcsnr 
Kothij where cultivation begins in the Chanilrn valley, (he rain- 
fall is somowtsnt hoarier, ns (lint bsf/n* lies under the Rolnng 
Pn*s, n gnp of only ld,0.5fj feet clcvnlion in a ridge of an avorago 
nititnilo of over 13,000 feet nbovo the sen, through which 
rnnnsfion donds occnsionnlly find flieip way from tho HeAs 
valley into Lahiit ; niid in tho lower parts of 1/tlinl towards Iho 
Cliuinlm border {hero nro n good many showers of rain in .Inly 
and Augnst. Bat, generally speiihing, thorn is almost unbroken 
eIondlt’«s weather in tho summer hulf* of tho year, jind 
indeed up till .fannary, when Iho heavy fulKs of snow usiinlly 
rr.njineuco- In January dead winter eoininenecs, and from 
llieii till April Iho eoanlrv is covered with snow (t> a dcpih of 
eight or ten feet, the villages in Iho higher altitudes being 
cornplerely snbmergeJ. Avnlaticli^s full in spring and aummer, 
and ocoa-irmnlly cause serious lo«s of life. Many j'cars ago a 
glnrier slipperi and utterly buried a village in Iho month of tho 
Vouiia valley, not a. soul escnpiiig. An old man who had gono 
ap the ineiininin for some piirposo a day or two before tlio 
ratnhtrophe isVep^^rted to liare said on reinraing Hint his heart 
iiii<.gavc him that something was about to happen, ns bn bad 
seen a b.ind of Htraug'*ly-dr<'ssed peopio dancing and holding 
high rr.vid at the top of the glaciers, wlio ir.nsl hnvo been rairins, 
t)f eoiirsD the Words of tho seer were set at naught. Tho cold 
even fn snmiiier isnt times rendered nnendurablo by bitter winds, 
which nsnally spring np aftiw inid-ilay, blowing liko n hnrricnno 
at 0 or d i‘. it., and only sniaidiiig into a gcntlo brce7,o after 
tho .snn has set. The nighfs arc invariably calm and qniot. 
I'Vosts set in towards tho closo of September and tbn rivers 
xvhich up till then Imve been dirty crenrn.colourod fioods swol- 
Men by in«dted piioav dwindle down into dnsliiug streams ot clear 
wafer reflecting the blue of the shies, A little later when froKon 
conipletely over they bpconin Iho main high-way for travorsing 
I/ihnl, the rortd along their banks boing buried doop in snow, 
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Tho mean tomperatare nt K&rdang in the valley oE Uie 
Bliaga is given in Messrs. Solilagintwoit’s tables as follotvs:— 


March 



... 40' Falironliois. 

Juito 



... SO' 

Baptenibor 

••• 


... 4o° 

Dcconiber 


• •• 

- 20’ 

Year 



...41-9* 


No bettor place titan Knrdnng conld have been selected ■ 
to show tlio average tomporaturo of tho inhabited part of LAhnt, . 
but tho differences of temperature aro very groat. In tho np. 
per part of tho Chandra valley noar Klioksnr, tho snow lies 
round tho villages till tho end of May, whoroas in the valley 
below the junction of tho rivers tho cultivators contrive to sow 
nnd reap two crops during tho •spring, suminor and autuiun. 
The air is very pure and dry'. Meat once dried will kerp for 
any number of years. Thcro is very little slclcnoss of any kind, 
nnd goitre npponrs to bo unlcuown. 

The slopes immcdiatoly below tho lino of porpeluni snow 
aro covered in hollows whero the snow has lain long in tho 
winter with n profusion of short rich grass and of wild flowers ; 
elsewhere they are bare and stony. There is no tree-growth 
nbovc an elevation of about 1 2,000 feot above tlio soa, nt whioh 
licight straggling stnntod birches nnd juniper bushes aro to bo 
found in places. At a height of 11,000 feet tho pencil'Cotlar 
grows freely in sheltered plnoe.s in the Chandra and in tho 
Ohngn valleys, nnd there are forests of it both in tho former and 
between Kyching and Kolnng in tho 1-ittor. At a lower eloviitioa 
in the Chandra nnd Chnndrn-Bhiign valleys there nrc a few 
forests of hii/ {Pinna exceUa), nnd it is about the same altitiulo 
that tho willow and popinr treos planted besido tho irrigation 
chnuiicls to supply fuel and fodder flourish best, bat the 
hillsides continue to be absolutely devoid of buali or tree of any 
other sort. Below JAlnm, a rillnge almost midway between the 
junction of tho Chandra and Bhiign streams nnd tho Ijahnl* 
Cliiiiiiba border tho vogotntion becomes somewlrnt thiokcr and 
more variegated ; the haahdmbal and one or two other bushes 
common in Kulu grow pretty thickly ou tho lower sIope.s, nnd 
thejarnU or Iliinnlaynn bird-oherry (hero called haritn) begins 
to appear; oocasiuniilly a spreading walnut tree olTors rofi'eshing 
shade though it yiulds but a woody nnt, nnd hero and there a 
hawthorn may bo observed. It is not, however, till tho border 
of Chaiiiba is'renchod that anything rosombling tho forost 
scenery of Kulu is to bo soon ; ^thu rni or spreco fir {Ahiet 
amUliiannJ begins at this point to mingle with tlio hail, though 
tho air is still too dry to suit tho toa or silvor fir {Abirs 
wabbianaj. Wild rhubarb of a fair quality grows freely 
throughout tho teaziri, and wild gooseberries are also plen- 
tiful, but yield a sour and unpalatable fruit. For a complete 
account of the flora nnd vegotablo production of lidbui, refer- 
Biice should be made to Vol. X of tho rjinuenu Society’s 
Journal, whioh contains an OKoellent paper upon tho subject 
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by Dr. J. E. T. Aitcbison, n Civil Surgeon on tbe Punjab 
Eatablisbrnenb and late British Joint-Commissioner at Ldh. 

L/IIiqI is not rich in minerals, but gold is found in small 
quantities in the sands of the Chandra and Chandra-Bbtiga. 
There is an antimony mine, not n^orked at present, near the 
great Shigri glacier on the left bank of the Chandra. 

Of animal life there is even less than there is of plant life, 
Ibes are fairly plentiful ; they graze on the lower slopes in the 
winter and spring, bnt retreat before tbe advance of the flocks of 
sheep and goats in the summer to the rocky fastnesses towards 
the summits of the ridges. Considerable havoc has been done 
among them of recent years by the snow leopard or lynx, whicb 
also preys upon the sheep and even the cattle and ponies of the 
inlinliitants. Burral are also to bo found, bnt there are few, 
if any, Ovh ammon on tho Lahul side of tbe Lndiilc border, and 
there are no wild oxen, though the yak Bo» CgrunicuaJ nud the 
hybrid y£k, imparted from Ladilk are used for agrionltaral 
purposes. Brown bears are pretty immerons. Marmots abound 
on llio Lingti plain, which is honey-combed with their borrows, 
and an odd rabbit-like rat may be seen occasionally among the 
bonlders on tbe hill side. Snow pigeons are plentiful noar culti- 
vation and thikor on the Iiillsido ; the only other game bird is the 
gotind or snow pheasant which, however, is by no means common. 
Of singing birds there are none, and the great stillness is one of 
the roost striking features of this Alpine tract, unbroken save 
by the sound of rushing water and the occasional thunder of an 
avalanche. Snake and other venomoas reptiles are as unknown 
ns in Ireland. When the water in the rivers is low or where it 
lies in pools small fish are canght of excellent flavour. 


Chapter Z. 

The District. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

Tlic district of Lnlial finds historic montion ns early ns tlio 
screntli century of our cm, boing alluded to ns a district lo tho 
north-onst of Kulit by tlio (Jtiinc.se pilgrim Ilwcn Tsnng midcr 
the iiiiiiio of Tja-hu~lo, which is clearly fho Lho-ijitl of tho Tihe- 
tana mid tho Lnhul of tho people of Kuin and other nrighhoiir- 
ing States.* It is prohnhlo 'thnt the country w.ns from tho 
oarlicst times a dependency of Tibet, its population hoiiig 
Diniuly of Tibetan origin, and its namo, " southern district,” ufforA* 
ing in itself a clear indication of its subjection in early times 
to a northern power. When tho Tibetan Etnjvire was broken 
up in tho tenth century ,t Lslhul was probably incladcd in tlie 
kingdom of Ladnk formed out of tho wreck by a cliieftniu 
iiainod Palgi Gan. In wliati manner and at what lime its 
separation from Lnddk took plnce, it is impossiblo to nseertRin; 
but tlio traditions of the Labulis go to show that the separation 
is of long Btauding, and the following facts seem to prove that 
it took place before tho second consolidation of tbo Ladnk king- 
dom under Tliscivang Kiimgynl, ancestor of tbo last dynasty of 
kings in Ladnk, which took place in A.D. 1580 or IGOO. In tbo 
notice of tho proviucea acquired by him and his snccessor, 
Singhi Nfimgydl, some time between A.D. 1580 and 1650, and 
those divided among his sons by the latter (given in Cunning- 
liam's Ladilk from historical documents ]ircBcrvcd by tho Lama) 
Luhul is never moutioued, though Zansknr and Spiti, which lio 
to tho north and north-enst of Lnhnl, and almost separnto it 
from the rest of Laddk nro m&utiouod when acquired, and also 
as forming tho share of tho kingdom allotted to Singhi Niim- 
gydl’s third son.^ Jt is probable that in the confusion preceding 
the re-consolidation of the Ladnk kingdom by Thsowang Namgyul, 
Ldbul became independent, and rotnuined for a short tirao 
governed by thdkure or potty barons of small clusters of villages. 
Four or five of these families have survived up to tho present day, 
and are still in possession of their original torritorics which 
they bold in jiigir, subject to payment of tribute or nnzrana. 
The tradition of a period of government by ]iotty independent 
IhaTtura is in every one’s mouth in Ldliul, nnd tho vividness 
and particularity of the traditious show that they do not date 
from any very remote times. Mr. Lymll writes • 

* Oanninf-linm. Ano> Goo£., Yol. 1., p. 142, 
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" It is not Hkoly, liowovor, that this period of perfect 
independence wne n long one, and I surmiso that ‘soon after its 
separation from LaGfik, tlio rrliolo of Lfihnl becamo tributary 
to the litlja of Clmmba, and that tlio part novr forming British 
Ldlinl Vp'oa snbscqnontly transferred from Chamba to Knlu. I 
bare remarked points in one or tiro Lnhnl traditions irbicli 
sopport this riew, and ironld agree witb tbo ncconnt giren by 
the present representative of the Kuin Raja's family, according 
to which his ancestor in tho scrouth gonorntiou, Baja Bidlii 
Bingh, acqnircd LHhal from Ghambn. There is no reason, I 
think, to doubt the correctness of the ncconnt ns to time, and 
it 6x03 tbo date of tho first acquisition of British Lfihtil by KuIn 
at aboat 200 years ago. Tho Rfijns of Chamba must bavo 
. conquered tbo country before A.D. 1600, or 'J’bsownng N4mgyal 
would Iiavo annexed it to Ladith, but they must Imvo governed 
throagh tho ihd/:urg and interfered very little, or thoro wonld 
bo eloaror traces of tboir seventy or etglity years’ rule in tbo 
Lnliiil traditions. As I have said before, I beliovo tho Kfilit 
Raja's account to bo correct as to tiino ; but the explanation 
'given in it, that Bidlii Singh got Ldhnl ns dower with ii 
princess of the' Chamba family, is gonornlly discredited na a 
bonslfnl nttompl to inorcn.so tho honour of tho family by tho 
invontion of an altianco to which tho Rfija of Chamba wonld 
never have condescended. Moreover, it seems quite opposed to 
all eastern for a Hindu R/ija to giro territory ns dowor with a 
daughter, and tho story is not told by tho people, who, if asked, 
say that they itragino Ldhul mast havo been forcibly annexed. 
Ko cloabt that was tbo case, and from that time tho history of 
Lahul i.s inclndcd in that of tho Kiilo principality. Bndh or 
Bidlii Singh was son of Riljn Jaggnt Singh, who was n contein- 
pomty of Shfih Jahiin and Aurangzob, and tho dnto of tbo 
acquisition may theroforo hoplnccd approximately at 1700 A.D.” 

It would appear, however, that Bubsoqiicutly to this tho 
Ldhulis continued to pay n small nnnnnl tribute to Ladiik, pro- 
bably to avert forays and to koop Clio roads open for trade. 
Indeed tho Lfihulls, without orders, continued to pay this 
tribute to tho governor at LC-h lip .to 1862, when our Govorn- 
mont, being informed of tho fact, prohibited its payment in 
fntnro. Woorcroft says in bis travels that four viJlngoe in 
Lniiul in his time (A. D. 1820} paid rovonno to tho Gifilpo of 
Lndnk, thongh thoy acknowledged military foalty to tho Riija 
of Kfiltt. Ho mentions that Tbdknr Dhnram Singh, of Ryclang, 
was then Iho olScor in charge of tho conntry, and was tronted with 
profonnd respect by tho pooplo. Mr. Lynll says ; " This I 
can well beliovo, ns I have never scon doopor respect shown 
anywhero to any ono than was shown to his son, Tlidknr Tdra 
Cliand, tho lato icnciV, by tho Lfihulfs when I first know thorn.” 
Lfthul passed nndor British rulo in 1840, togothcr with ICfilu, to 
which it was snhjcct. 
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The population of Lahtil according to Ili9 census oE 1S9I, 
is 5,982j sliowing a (iGtiMtv ol 2 C sonls per squnro inilo o( total 
ai-en^ but of 1,300 souls por squnro inilu of cultiv.ation. I'lio 
latter figure is rcmnrknbto in view of tbo foot that although a* 
certain amount of food-grain is imported into Lahnl from Iho 
south thoro is also somo export northwards towards Tibet ns 
also a coiisidcrablo sale of tho local produce to trndfrs, shop- 
liords and other summer visitors to tho tract. Tho f.act (hat the 
wliolo of tho cultivation is irrigated nnd that the harvests arc 
thurofore vory .secure may explain how tho population is able to 
subsist on relatively such a small cultivated nroa ; it is also the 
case that the natives of tbeso cold and sterile tracts oat lighter 
meals than the Hindus of tho lower hills. 

Tho roturnsof population nccording to tho onumorations of 
poputa- 1868 and 1881 wore, rospoctivoly, 5,970 and 5,700. But iu tho 
latter I'ear tho population was not onninorated until tho passes 
into Lfihul oponed after iho melting of the snow iu May or June, 
and it is probable that beforo tho onumurators commoncod their 
work n number of pooplo who hud spent tho winter at their 
homos had loft, and bo wero not counted, wbilo others who had 
wintered in Kuin and boon counted thoro had roturned aud 
roro ro-counted. In 1891 tho census of Liihiil w,is taken 
iiraaltnnoously with that of tho rest of India by onnmeratora 
lolcnging to tho country; tho passes had boon closod, and 
ingress and ogress wero barred, and so tho actual population 
wintoriug in Lahnl was counted fully, and there was no doubla 
onumeration. 'i'bo incroaso bi 1^2 as compared with tbo figntca 
of 1881 -may ho taken as showing that thoro has been no 
docrcaso in tho population, but for tho above reasons it throws 
Sio real light on tho rnto of incroaso. A largo proportion of the 
Lfihulis, but a proportion which varies muoh from year to year, 
^pend the winter in Kiilu Fropor, nnd it is almost impossiblo to 
^augo tho real popnlnliou of tho tract. 

Tho returns of 1891 show an avorago of IIS families or 574 
rsons por 100 inhabited houso.s, and of ■'134 persons per JOO 
dh^nilies. Tho houses aro capacious, nnd gonoriilly coutaiu more 
living-rooms than those of ICfilii and Snraj. 

ortioffof tho The womon outuamber tho mon in tho proportion of 108 to 
100— a peoulavity which was observed both at tho census of 1881 


^brs( 
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and at tliat of 1891, and whicli is probably dno to tlie coldness Chapter III, B. 
of the climate as osplaiued in paragraph 705 of Hr.. Jbbetson's _ . , — 1 « 
Panjab Ce™ Beport, 

SECTION B.— SOCIbL AND REX.1Q10US LIFE, 


*' The lioiises in' Ldhnl. aro very different in appearance Houses and fumi< 
. from those of Kiiilii or Knngra ; thej' are tivo and sometimes 
three storeys high with flat roofs ; the lower storey is occupied 
by the cattle, liorses, slieep and tfoats ; the iippor one contains 
the rooms lived in by the family The roofs are composed of 
rafters of pencil or blue pin» when such timber is procurable, 
anil elsewhere of birch, with short cross-rafters of birnhwood 
and a coping of faggots bound tightly together. 

" Ordinarily the upper storey consists of an interior or 
winter room, an outer or summer room, and a verandah room 
open on the fourth side. In this verandah stands the loom ; 
inside will bo found large corn-chests made of slate’ll set in 
wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskardo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden 
dishes, and a few' earthen pots, from Enlu. Alaiiy pack-saddles 
for sheep and goats are strewed about, and a few blankets 
- and thick shgep-skin coats hang on the wails. Small holes in 
the wall serve the purpose both of windows and chimneys : 
bed-steads are unknown. Glass is stacked on the roof, and 
wood for fuel inside. This is a fair description of a house in 
the upper valley's of Ldhul ; in the lower villages the rooms 
arc larger and better ventilated. In Gdra many of the bouses 
are built together in one block with connecting passages, by 
which communication is kept up in the winter without going out, 

. which, when tlie snow is very ilecp, may bo scarcely possible. 

Making thread is the chief occupation in winter ; cu fine days 
the loom is brought out, and some weaving douo. Both man 
and women work the loom.” 

Tlio daily meabi aro usually three in number. Early in the Food. 
I'Uiorniug paucakes made from buckwheat fiour are eaten, and at 
midday porridge of barley flour mixed with dried buckwheat 
leaves is partaken of. The oveniug meal consists of buckwheat 
cakes eaten with meat or soup whon procurable or with curds. 

'Wheat flour is also used sometimes iostoad of buckwheat, but 
it is for the inuimfacfcare of beer (ohhangj tbat^ wheat is gene- 
rally reserved, -tho ferment used being the phdp described in 
Part 11 of the Gazetteer. Another sort of chhang is brewed 
from rico and barloy, and a sort of whisky is also distilled from 
liarley which is drunk in its rawest form, and is never allowed 
time to mature. Cattle are nob slaughtered uow-a-dajs (except 
perhaps in some villages at tho head of the Bliaga valley, and 
there it is douo with the greatest secrecy) ; but five or six sheep 

• Very liniB'ato iu lar^;} Rlxbi ia toba had in Lalinl, the quarry is in Ghut-hii 
Kothi on the laid-Himalayan range. 
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Dress of l.£hnl. 


nro killed in oneb lionso at flic beginning of tlio winter; tlie 
{lesli dries, nnd will then keep good for nny number of jeiirs ; 
the older the liienf, tlio grentor flip delicacy to the taste of a 
Lnliiili. All the people of Lilliul will cat sheep that hnvo died 
a nivtnval death ; ixud Dilgis will ont dead cows and bullock ; 
but it is said that the Uesis will net. Green food is never 
cultivated, Ihoiigb many wild plants and herbs are eaten ns 
vegetabk'P. Potatoes wore introduced by tlio imssionniies, .and 
are now grown in considerable quantity ^ 

Tlio dress of tbo men ia inncb fbo samo as that worn in 
Ktiln, tlio only difference being flint the coat is longer and of 
thicker nnd darker cloth, end thnt trousers are always worn; 
they cnrrj' few or no ornaments. The women wear long robes 
or coats with sleeves, iimdo of a thick*, dark-brown woollen 
stuff, nud generally trousers or lliiclc gaiters as well, llic robs 
is secured at tlio waist with ti sash or girdle, from the buck of 
which depend two strings of biiiss beads with small brass hells 
attached to tho ends of tlieni fphofoulsaj. Tbo women general- 
ly go baru-boadcd. The hair is go lb ored into plaits tlio ends 
of which arc collected nt the centre of fho top of the head, and 
secured there by iv saucor-sbaped silver ornament {kyir^kyir- 
txnj which noinetimes has a turquoise sot in tho middle of it. 
The cars are over-loaded with largo silver rings, and necklnccs 
are also worn, but tbo display of ornaments is vc-iy inucli less 
than in Kdlu. Instead of tho kyir-kyir-isa a fow women in 
the liiglior vilhigos wear the perak or crimson cloth pigtail, 
studdod with turquoises which is tho distinctive hcad-dicss of 
married w’omen in Spiti and Ladiik. It is not easy nt flrst to 
distinguish a Liihnli nnn, if j'Oung, from a lad, ns they slmve 
their heads nud dress liko men. 


AtnuBoinvntB, Ilorse-vncing and sliootiiig with the long bow are nniase- 

raents common to both Livhul and Spifi, and arc practised at 
meetings held at particular sonsons, Piisos nro given nt the 
rncos, and tho rider of tho hist horse is siihjccted to ngood deni 
of ridicnlo and practical joking. The target nt nu archery meet- 
ing consists genornlly of n pillar of snow with a leaf for a bull's 
oyc. Tho nrchnrs excite themselves by treating the pillar ns 
an efligy of some traditional tyrant; and erv out "let the llnna 
of Gbushfd Imve it in the goitro” or " give the K&rdang uaplang 
one in the eye.” Stakes of cash or grain are shot for. Both 
Spiti men nud Luhniis hnvo almost always got dico about tiiciii, 
with which they amnso themselves by gambling nt odd moments. 
Evening parties are common enough, at which much c/.dny or 
beer is drunk, and men and women dance a kind of qimdiillo 
or country dance together in a very bri.^k and lively fiisliioii to 
the music of flageolets and tambourines plnj'cd by tho JSsdof. 


CaBtomBandeera- The best general account of tho ancinl customs of t 

^e found m General Cunningham's h„t 

iageB,fana«:iB,&0. Lialiul tho practice of tho present day will ‘bo found to differ 
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Chapter TT T, B. inboritnneo provniling in Litliiil is tlio fncL that, in dofanlt o[ 

. — “ sons, a daughter succeeds to her faljior’s whole estate iu , 

preierenco to -nephews or other mnlo Itiiismen, provideil that,'- 
CnilomB of inlieri- her father’s death, sfio Ims not married and settlcil’ 
unco of lihul. down to live on her husband’s holding away from homo. If 
sho is married and living with hor husband in her father’s 
house, she succeed*, and if she is iiiilnarrird, she can lioldfor - 
life aa a maid, or can at any time marry and take her hnsbantl 
to live witli hor. Supposing such a liiisbaud and wife to ilia 
without is^ue, it appeals to he iloiibifiil wlio would haro ilia 
best claim to succeed them; whettier tho urxt of kin to the' 
wi/o or to tlio liiishaiid. But; it is agreed that the snrvivorof- 
tho two might lawfully give the estate to aii3' tuctiibcr of either ’ 
of tho two families. , 

Funoral cnatotn. Corpses aro ordinaiil3* burnt, and tho ashes thrown into a 

river, or mndo into a ligiire of the dccruBod, and deposited 
in a cliottcn or p3’ra»nidical cenotaph in the c.isi; of great men,. 

Ilcligtoo. In Kuln Proper tho population is Hindu with scat cply an 

exception. In Spili the <*iily religion is lludrihisin. In I.nhnl 
tlicre is a misturo of Hindnisiu and Ihiddhistii, the lattoc 
provailing in tho village of tho Cliamlni anil tho Blnign niti 
tho former in Putinn, the vaUey of tlio Chandra-Biiiiga, At 
the census of 1881, however, which was taken by Hindu cnnnicrn* 
tors despatched from Kulii, prncticf>ll\' tho onlire ]>opiilntton 
•was I'oturiiod ns Hindu. Jn 1S91 h’cnl onnmor.Ttora wore 
appointed, and of the inhabitants 'l.,092 ware returned ns llindih 
nnd],8l>9ns Buddhists This return is probably correct for 
tho vnllo3’ of iho Chniidra>ll}idgn in which Uiiidiiisni is tho 
provailing religion is tho most populous of tlio three vtilloys. 
But noitlior Buddhism nor Hinduism exists in a state of parity. 

Tho Buddhism of “Wo liavo nlrend3’ aeon how hirgoli', so soon as wo enter 
the Fanjab Himolu* tho I]iuialu3'a3, tho Hiuduisiu of the plains bocomes impregnated 
with the demonology of tho monntaiu tribes. A similar fato 
befell Buddhism in tho inountniii ranges of Central Asia. To 
tho ni3''Bticism, with which thn northern school had ’alrend)' 
clothed the original simple creed, have boon added the inagio- 
and devil-worship of tho TniitrAs and the impure cult of tho 
feinalo prineiplo or Snkti, till tho existing 53 stem is a super- 
stition rather than a religion. As in Ituliu the Brnhmnns have 
doclnrcd all tho niicicat vilhigo Hiiihitts and devin to he only so 
ninny difforent foi Ills of jVIuhiidoo and Parhati, so in Tibet tho 
idmas have craftily gi-aftrd into their system nil tlio nnoioiit 
gods and spirits of tho foiiiior inhiibitniits. Hence, though 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion of tho conntr}', 3'ot tho 
poorer people still make th>^ir offerings to their old divinities, 
tho gods of tho hills, tho woods and tho dales. 'I'lio following 
aro soroo of tho classes of deities which arc worshipped under 
distinct Tibotnii nitincs : Mountain G-ods, U;ver Gods, Tree 
Gods, Painiiy' Gods, Picid Gods, and Honso Gods. TJio in3'8ti- 
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cal system of the Tantrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism Chapter 111, 'B. 

"of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects _ , * 1 

are filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying ^©n^Life. 

Iswara and of his blood-drinking spouse,* while the esoteric ^ho Badakisin of 

doctrines include the filthy system of Buddha Saktis, or female tho^ Panjab Hima- 

energies of the Panclia Dhy'ani Buddhas, in which the yoni or 1*7“*- 

female symbol, plays a prominent part. The wrath of Kdli is daily 

deprecated in the religious service of the temples, t trumpets 

made of human thigh bones are used, and offerings are made 

to the Bnddhns in which even meat is inclnded, though one of 

the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Grautdma was a regard 

for animal life. The priests foretell events, determine Inchy 

and nnlticky times, and pretend to regulate the fnture destiny 

of the dying, threatening the niggard with hell, and promising 

heaven, er even evontnally the glory of a Bnddhn, to the liberal. 

Their great hold npon the people is thns derived from their 
gross ignorance, their superstitions, and their fears; they are 
fully imbned with a belief in the efficacy of enchantments, in 
the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the snperhnman 
sanctity of the liimas as their only protection against them. 

1 The fdr/iffs are therefore constantly exorcists and magicians 
sharing no doubt very often tbe credulity of the people, bat 
frequently assisting faith in their Enperhatnan faculties by 
juggloiy and fraud. 

Prayer has been reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
the praying- wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius f It 
consists of a cylinder turning on an axis and containing sacred 
texts and prayers, or sometimes gibberish, whose only merit is 
that it has a sort of rhythm. It is made of all sizes, from the 
pocket wheel to be turned on the hand as one walks along, to 
the common wheel of the village, which is turned by water, 
and prays for tbe community in general. Bach revelation is 
equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 

Flags insoribed with prayors are fixed at the corners of the 
houses', and answer a similar purpose ns they flap in the wind. 

/JEvery village has its mani or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half 
^ a mile long, on which are flung small pieces of slate inscribed 
witli mystic formula). These slabs are votive offerings from 
all classes of people for the attainment of somo particular 
, object. Docs a childless man wish for a son, or a merchant 

* Tlio image of iBwarn has n enalco cannd liia waint, carries a tlinnderbolt 
or a Bivord in his right hnud, imd is trampling’ human beings bonoaUi liis feet. ' 

Ho is ropresontoJ Bsfrnntio with nngor, his eyes staring, his nostrils dilated, his 
month ■wide open, and his wholo body sarronndod by flames. His s^nso is of a 
blood>rod colour, and ■u'cnrs a neohlnco of sknlls; in her right hend is a sceptrn 
surmounted by skulls and the holy thuudotbolt, ■while with her left sho carries 
a cup of blood to hoc mouth. A. cireio of flames surrounds her body. , 

•f This soirico is described at length in Chapter XIII of Cunningham’s 
Iiudiilc ; it boars no littio rcsomblanco to tho coromonics of tbe Homan Catholic 
Church. 

t Tho prayitig wtiool is peculiar to Tibet, where it was generally used at 
least as early ns 400 A. E, 
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nbonb to travel hope for safe return ; does a hnsbnndtnan look 
lor a good ImrveRt or n shcpliord for tbo safety of hla Qockw 
during the severity of the winter ? Each goes to a /dmo 'and’ 
purchases a elate which ho deposits carefully on the village' 
tnamVand returns homo in full confidenco that his prayer will) 
bo heard. Those mama must always bo loft on the right hand,; 
and people will make considcruhlc detours in order to do 
Small shrines are erected in the fields to propitiate the deities ' 
and obtain an abundant harvest.” 

*' The Ldhtilis obsorvo cortnin cercinonics of. a religions - 
nature in connection witb tbo cnltivation of their fields. A 
Javta, who understnuds the nstrological book, names the anspi* 
cions day in whieli ploughing should bo commenccA (this day 
fnlls always between the 8th and 22nd of May). After the 
fields have boen plongliod and sown, a procession goes ronnd 
all tho fields, preceded by ono or two /amis and two drums,' 
some of the company carrying nt the samo time several large 
roligiouB books on their backs ; this dono, tho wholo company 
sits dow*n in the fields near tho villngos, and feasts on cakes’ 
and chhang supplied jointly by all tho landholders. All this is - 
dono to seenro tho sprouting up of the seeds sown ; after that' 
tho wator-courso for irrigating tho fields is repaired,' on whiclr* 
occasion a sheep is offered up to tho /ha which is supposed io >. 
have special enro of the wator*conrso. Again, as soon ns tho • 
soods Save sprontod, another ccromony is performed ; this con- 
sists in stioldng small branohos of tho poncil cedar hoi;o 'and 
there in tho field, and. burning incense, whtld some members of ' 
tbo family sit down, cat and drink a little, and murmur somo 
pnayers. This is to cusnro that each grain which has sprung up 
may prosper and produco many ears. lYIion tho fields nro ■ 
nearly ripe, a goat or shoep is killed in honour of tho Iha ; in , 
several villngos horse-races nro held at tho same time. Till this . 
festival of tho ripening grain has been celebrated, nobody is» 
allowed to cut grass or any green thing with n sickle made of 
iron, as in such case tho field-god would becomo angry and send'.^ 
frost to destroy or injaro tho harvest. If, thorofore, a Lfihuli ^ 
wants grass hoforo tho harvest sacrifice, ho mnst, out it witlii” 
eioklo made of the horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with", 
iliohand. Infractions of this vnlo wore formerly severely punish- 
ed; at present a fine of ono or two rupees suillces, which goes 
into the pocket of tho ydpiVdtir or village headman. Tho iron 
sickle is used as soon as tho harvest has been doclarcd to -bo 
commonoed by tho porformanco of the sacrificol” 

Tho following dosoription of tho religion of Liihul was 
written at Mr. Lyall’s request by ' the Kovorond Afr. Heydd 
in November 1868. His long rosidenco among the • people, by, 
whom ho is mnob respected, and his groat knowledge df.thoif 
language and oustoms, onsnrb ita'accnracy 

« «“>o, and is. still,. cssontriilty ' 

EnddhiBin. It is, honovor, diflicnlt to oscertsin.afr nbnt time this wllgion 
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introdnced, aa Uisro do not oxiat nay hiatoTicat docnmonta in LahnI iCselF, Chapter lU) B. 

and Kttlo TelSaoco can bo placed upon tho mguo (raditioDa proKcrred bp 

oven the best informed men, anch aa Thiknr Tara Chnndand othara. From Spciol aitd Bell' 

their ncconnU hoirovcr, it map bo gathered that long 'ago tho kings of giOUsIafe. 

Lsdik or ratbor a bmneb of Uio foaiilp (irbioh at that tinio* roignod Hovdo's oc 

over Gdgo nnd aomo other provinces of Laddk), exereisod a great inflncnco ^onot of the Bud 

in* tbo matter, and tvoto xcalonslv engaged in propagating and calnbUsh. .u,!,,,, T.iClinl 

ing tbo Buddhist religion, especially in Ldhnl. Tfharf, nn'dar iboir mlo, crimes 

or Stnallcr offences had been committed bp Ldhutfs, the offjnJcrs iroro punished' 

bp rnaldng them bnild religions monmnonts. Thns, for instance, all the milnis 

and ntaop. of tho eh/ioJlent n’hich ora eo common bp tbo road-sides Ip Lthul 

\rcre 'originallp fanilt in nccordanoo triih a sentonco bv convicted offondors in 

expiation of their tnisdeods.* According to Csoma-dc-Ktrfis nnd otbera, Bnd- 

dhism was established in Tibet in the seventh cantntp of onr om,f and from 

thence and Ladak it wts no doubt introdoced into Spiti and LihnI, bnt probablp 

to a small extant onip np to tKo time of tho king of.nCgo boforo montionoil. I 

am nnnble to flx the date when tbo Guga chiefs cnled over Kdrja (the Tibetan 

oamo for LShnl), tlio nativo acconnls heiog too nncertaln. 

" Withont donfal there oxlsted a verp low kind of religion in Lalinl before 
Bnddbisin got hold of the people, and the latter bos not been nblo to soppresa 
it cntircip. That carlp religion of Lihol is etill known nodcr tho namo of 
Lunp.pa-ebboi, that is, the religion of tho vallop. When itwaa flonrislnog many 
bloody, and oven hnman, sacrifices seem to have been regnlorlp offered np to 
ocrltm ltd, that it, gods or ovil spirits, residing in or near old peoctl cedar troos, 
rocks, caves, Ac. This crnol custom disappeared gradnallp after tho noctrino 
of tho Bnddhists had ioflcooccd for a time tho minds of the people. There is 
astatpwhich I shall reiate, asit seems to shaw'that.this was tho cnao : KCar 
tho village <>f Rpolang a largo dip pencil cedar was standing till late pear, when 
wo felled it for dre-woodt the story g<i<-a that boforo this tree, in ancient times, 
a child of eight pears old was nnnnhtlp escriOced to make the spirit who resided 
in it well.disposed towards the Inbnbitnnts of Eyelang. Tho oliildron seem to 
havo been sqppliod in torn bp the different families of tbo villago, *lt happened 
orio pear to bo & widow who bad to give np an only child of tbo rcqulrod ago 
of eight pears. Tbo dap before her onip one was to bo token from her sho 
was crying loudly, when a travailing Idma from libot met bor, and asked tbo 
causa of her distress. Having beard her story tho (dma said i * Well, 1* will go 
instead of pour c^d.' >Hi> did so, bnt did not allow bimsoU to bo killed s ‘ Uio 
' spirit must kiil me biniscirif lie wnnts'hnman -flesh,' said bo, so saying ho snl 
himself down beturs tho treo and waited for a long timo ; but ns tho demon 
made no attack on him, ho became angiy, trail: down from tho Iroo tho signs 
nnd effigies, and throw them into tho Ohdgn rivor, telling tho pooplo nnl to 
FocriGco any nioro hnman beings, which advico was followed from that timo 
forward. Tbo demon fled and settled on tho top of tho Koko Fata, -wlicro it 
*- 'etill dwells ondor tho name of Iho Kpolaag Ihi or god of Kpolang, getting now 
only tho annual eacrifico of a sheep supplied bp tbo abepliords. In the time 
when tho iunj-pa'cMei was the only reli^oa that existod in tho vnllop, thoro 
were doubtless more places in Ldbul whero Iinman beings wore immolated to 
supposed gods nnd evil spirits. At prosent, near not o fow villages shdop and 
goals aro pearly killed and offered up (contrary to tho precepts of Bndilhisni) 
to cvfl-disposcd Ihds, and it may bo Ibal animals bava now taken tho placo' of 

BlQOw ' d 

*' Long after tbo introduction of tbo Bnddhist religion into Lthul, llindiia 
imUiignitoa from Kdngrn, Ktklu, Chamba, Ao-.bat not in largo nambers. One, 
two or more of them at n timo settled ns strangers among tbo tolomnt Bnddbisla,* 
chieSy in tho Chandro-Bbiga vnUep. They sc om to have boon Uindds, of both 

* Antsi Is a long, hiw and broad wall or dyke ef ilty atone masonry covered wllb 
slabs or round stitootb iiebliles, Cinwbiekibe urayer Ow aSal yo 4 ntAon Is carved. Boms 
In Gnitl are near halt a mllo In inmli. A eSSetIrn Is a tall pyramldlcat monnment, dedicated 
to Baddba, or containing tbe asbes ot seme Ijoddhlst ssint or holy man, Tbo earved aloncacn ' 
tfat nSsli aro mado tiy the monks la tbe winter. They seUlmany to poisons who wish to plaeo 
one or mote anon n nM in {olQlment oi a vow, or In sapport ot n prayer. Mr. Ilcydo meaUa 
that the offenuer bnllt the walls, not that they put tbe oarved stones an them. Fray oe-wbeele 
tamed by water are commonly 10 be seen ontslde rillsges la Mbul asd Spltl. 

t Grrat Tibet ooaht to be read tor Tibet, for in ladtkb or tVeatero Tibet liuddbisra 
appetri to have been estahUabed many centerfea before. General Onnolnabam pnia Ita drat 
Introduelion Into tmiUfe at B. O. ZO, and ite fitet ftrm csiabtlihmeat there at seme time 
-dnriaB tbe llret centacy beforaahtist. 
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Chantor III B- castra j aonio of them enmo . five, i-Ia or mere gcaeration; agp, 

. ' - - * othora later; a Cmr ol Ihom, 1 Trns*toI'd, bad been bad cbaractera, wbo, baru; 

Social and. Beii> committed nardcr ortUtft, or run nwiiy nitb other poopio’e Trieca, fled 
eiousLife. into thertbon obscure L&bal in order to ceeope punishment. Tlio rcgolar'and 
* j »' •' ilcquont coiDinoreinl interconrso which the Lnlmlis hare niumya mnintsined 
air. Hoydes- no- tiio noighbonring Utnilu proviqees nnd.tho inQuenro of these immigrated 
connt oi the iind- hnvo nhrayfl Jindsome ninduiging eOect on the religion of Ldlni, Ini 
dhism 01 Labul. ' tjjjg boenmo etill more the cnee when tlie province urns govoruod for a tims'b; 

the nindu'ltfljfls of Kdlo. It irna prabnldy then that tlio LtbnKs commenced 
to.profoss to jeoep caste, denied that they wero in the habit of rqting .heci^ 
^c.; tdcir niodb of (freHsrngs/so.andh'mvnd 80010 cdairgof iia rrraoof tap nvra 
bythenatWos of Kdlu iaaaid to have come into general uso in L&bidat.ihh 
time. _ ■ _ . . ' , 

" Eogn^jog -religion the L&huKs nay he divided into fonr classes: .(1), 
pare Baddhtats ; (2), pure llindils ; (3) b class who proresshoth Bnddhismasl 
Hinddism j r 4 jj Loh&rs and Sb^fs or Digit. • . 

• " Tho T.o1ifir3 oonsider themselves of a higher cnslc than the iiliipfs, bnt 
hath arc said by tho other Luhpifs to havo no religion at nil ; still thev nave 
certain rites rrbioli arc performed in ensos of sickness, bniials, do. Pot ioetance, 

I was prcsoiit ono day by tho sick bod of n Lohflr, and saw a Shipi proteES-lo 
charm nwn.^ tbe disease by biting dlT tho cars and tearing to piecee with bis 
tcotli a hliick kid winch had boon provionsly shot with agon. The Shipla.cat 
beef oponly, rvbilo tho Iiohflrs soy they do not at nil. 

“ Those -n.ho profess both- Baddhism And Hinduism lire in tho vnieges, ea 
hath banka gt tho Ohandm-Bh&gn from Gdm Ghnnt&I downwards. They 
maintain twg or thrso slnnll ponpcls (monnstarios), and abjure beef, even tbst 
of tho pair. ]n casos ot mroro Illness, Ac., they call in Idmds ond Brihramv, 
who.pcrforrn thoir respective rites ht ono and tho same time } ihoir ieaoing U 
Etrongor towards Buddhism than Brahmaniem, ' 

" Tho luiro Xllndtis are onlyfouad in n few Tiilages on both .hanks »ot lbs 
Ohandra-Uhigai nearly nil of them nro rorognised io T.nhnl, Kdln, A&,att 
set ot lowBrahmans. . Ooc tsionally they will drink n oup ot ten with the Bod. 
dhisiB and their iiulf-bretbron, . hut, as a rule, .they refrain from cnliDg“wi*b 
them. • 

** * 

hnro Buddbisls may bo’siid. to live in the Villognson thoCbandia. 
”9™ jlUoksar to Gondia, and on the Bliiiga from Gurd Ghantil up to 
pirchn and Rgn'g* qi’hcy htlvo about eight small ponpds in which tho chief image 
IK that of C)]g,g.|]nn.dde (=Sbakya ThBbhn=Snngyfl8 — Boddha), before -nhich a 
(ama^dnily hums incense, and plnoos* oileringB of dried and fresh flowers, grata 
nnd water, burns n lamp tlirouglinnt tiiD year, ‘In several of theso inoaM. 
tones there gfg to bo found n number of religions books. Besides Bingytt, , 
spemm ^r„ht<o I's pai'rf 6y tfte LiCfmf, SfM, tnrfiffc, nntf TlTice Ifuirtff rstk A ' 
"'’alokiteawarn, ealiod Ohniiro.zig or Prdgopn in .Tibetan (worshipped^ 
nt Trilokiintb)^ gnii Pddmn Pani, commonly called. Lobpon in Tibetan, .who is 
tho,lnko*»if RawSisir in Mnndt. BoUi males and fcmnlos of tbs 
imadiiists n„(](g frequent pilgrimages to,Trilnkn'lth nnd Bawdlsir. In nonoar 
or UiMo and gthor Buddhist stints thdy celcbrote a numbar of jmnnsl festival^ 
nt wbiota ^ great deal of rhhdnp (an intoxicating drink made from barley) ii 
consnmed by both Idmdi ond Inpmon. ‘ ' 

t>nA ^^huH Idmdi belong to tho Drdkhpa sect ; many of them' are marned 
• Aimn .*™'1**°“*®* fields, and only Uvo part of tho winter in the monasteries 
honso contains a small family ohapol, ‘in which Saogyai is tbs 
I* >» I'w'ishod also with 'a few books, and daily pfferiagiof 
the kind alrgady dsBcrIhed are made. « ’ . • 

' nr-tin •*'*'■0 nro n great many apirita-or demons known as lk<f», 

woo are suhnosud lo t.. * .-u- ^ • 



.b Uiuf\Aaf, i.f., ** Do not kill,** li one of the Orat Buddhlet commandmenli* 
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' die by & fftll froja roeV« or bat tht« >■ donfl Mcrelly. When Rt Clupter III, B. 

Ky^i^o;; n calf* bkppcst to di» in Ibn morntnp, it rMnitins vrltMv it fell the — > 

whole <1^3-, nobody toaeliinp it, lint the dead body ditappe^ra certainly, ddiin^ Bocitll (Uli Boli* 
.tlenlcht. Tots *eo ninny b«r,c«, ea^isUy dnriee ntntco, nf aach nnitnaU 'tiOPBlifo, 

lyinc ab near the wllnpef,- but dead'aFrea nnd pealea oidy am left to the « • *1 

esRlea and fetes. Ptanpliierin(f tdt* diititiB ninier i« atill prae(i>'d at D^cha, * £ 

Hrrtc and other vftlNffes alwTe Kyelanp, but it ii done tiry aectelly, and nobody* ju,._ „» rii ml'**”'*" 

leiU aeVneirtr'ii^e thn fact. There ii a am ail temple with 1) c iinni;o' of a lAd ° 

rev Tayamrle. Erery tlilr,! year a yH b aacHGced there, the victim belap 

aopylied'tn tarn brail the telhfr ofLfhul. Tbiacuitem tlntitfrom Ibettma 

ct the Kdtn !!£}<», who (na^tba ped ia said to be thn aame aa ihiil of the Dnnni 

lesirie nrer Afanalf, in Kula) ordered that oee bnITalo. was to be offered (ac 

at Derpri) every Ibird year. Since iJthn} bat become Uiitisli trrrithty, 

>Jie bavo taken the placo «( buffalbcs. Thn Shiplacat the Ocah ol the eacriUced 

* , * . 

“At there ern in Uhiil at Vail three reltpton*, which hare inCnenred eaeli 
ftberin T3a*y wari for a hiiip lime, the ntannen and castoms of the Laliiilfc 
are 1 f a very varied and mited de<e;ipilen, and it ta difficult to n(cortN{n trliero 
many, rf Hem oripinat"*!. With repard to aabriety, vemetty, fidelity to llir* 
niarriap# tie, and in other wayi, thn mural*, boih td ttve linddliista and half 
Pa'!'tbi«l* of I.ihal, are deplorably looee, but nerertbeleM they aticlc to their 
diffarenl relteiignt with avenaciiy that pire* till note little hopo foe the nprrad 
,c{ Cbriitianity atroiiR them."* • • . , 

The l.nrpp.st nod most nntii-l iDonnulorj in L/ShnI it tlinl of Konssteri or or 
Gum GhnnltiPtrliieh ainmln on n, mountain nlioro iho jinint of i^*‘*>* 

eonfincnco of tho Cliandrn nnd Dtidf^a rtycra. Tito hutnlier of 
regular 'noiiks attached to it is atnnil, nnd moat of them belong 
}'T birth LndAfc or other foreign countries. A tribiito of 
- the. Tnloo of Its. 90 , hitlf in cash nnd* hnlf in goods, ia sent 
rrery year by Iho irbbol to Iho abbot of the Togim 'inonnatery 
in liaiJAk,^ who- forworda it with other tribute on hia otwi 
account to' thnt of Kangri DonjAn, near the Manrarownr Julco 
in- Cbinrso Tibet, whence it -goes in Iho snmo 4Fny to tho 
tnonnatei'y of Pangtang Dochinling in IJhnInn {aliat Lo), of 
which- tho abbot bears tbo tillo of Nawnng KAtngyfil. This 
dignitary sccmi na bind of tho '’mother inonustery, lo ho 
tr-/>§ici<i tho liend of tho order to whirli all of thorn belong, for 
tho.otber nbbola wero nil iippointed by *nn order given in. his 
name, nnd relieved in the oaims vfny at ilio rxjiiry of tlieir. term 
of o0ice; the ffbain of nOiliatinn by which tho HifTermt iiionns' 
terie.a woro connected * seems to bo traceable to tlio history . 
of tlicir gradual fonudn'tio'n by inininnariea.spijt out from each 
centre. Itut tho fact of bnSAk {i.avinc come into thn doniitiitni 
of a jlindii prineo flho MahArAjn of Knsliinir) appears lo linvu 
weakened tho authority of tho Nnwnng NtiingyAI, for of Info 
3'0arsa mere deputy of tho 'loidnk nbbpt lina noted ns bend* 
of tho Guru GlinntAl monastery. All the'landhoblern of LAhnl, 
oscepting n few BrAhmnns, pny n (eo of Itv. I i>r tlieronboiits 
to tliin moDa3tcr>''on tbo death of a member of iho liotiseliold. 

* - — .. — — - .. 

- “Mr, l,t*U wrflMi— *' Til* yrry |/|Vr»»r<i»if F»r* In rrll,-in*i* iniltrr* wlll.f 

, IMbV. 1 >» lultftr rupT*T»lmi. In itio Bnuiliy i^tTlmut tl.n tulatlmi houi" 

I ww *n bH Bf.il Inrn* t* M*.t, s»hii Urine ttirrel** «MI<1 Jfr. Jftfhltl In hli Tllwon 
iie-tlM.^rtn In tbi liynni ind rriprB*»i vlib rrnMirit RMlIrriBur. Mnnni think Unit 
r’lbwI.B or Lit fiirMi iiw Rnyiblne tpraiilkiini In bl> R'ldnltir. tl.uucbtir hit unttb* 

. Ir«a lrtisU>n> ctlKCBisIsc*' rterrn to.Chrailitihy. Alt vstihip t« (oovl, KtsirJto b* 
btita^Uo, ' • ■ ' . 
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‘Chaster III, B. In tlio autumn the iitcrjja or treasurer, ^ritli sniue of'tlie 
Social^d Keli. monastery tennota in nttenaanbo, poes through the whola 
gious Life. * country, and collects from every holding n ciastomory fee cMUd 
WonnatorieB or diiSn, consiating of ouo pdth. of barley. In the spring a |jreil 
'gonpfia in ULol. ,fc 5 tival takes place, known ns the Ghnntfil Tcliachn, at which 
all comers are fed for one day.. Along train of pilgrims' ins; 
be seen engaged in making Iho cirelo on foot of the help 
mountain,— n work of mneb rolipious efficacy, as it ought to 
be, seeing that il itivolrcs a trudge of about eighteen 'liiilrs 
and an ascent and descent of seToral thousand feet. hlr. Lysll 
wrote . - *• . 

" TIio third grand Idma of Tihol* visUod I,ihnl while T was then in ItG7, 
innpocling tljo wonnatcrica and giving hia bonedietinn to the poople at places , 
iflicro lie linUed, UotMvoltod in qnainUy-ahapcd, l>rigbt.co1oured tents ptmi^ 
on y6i», with n considsmbto relinno of monha. I saw him eeated on n thtose 
or ptntfonn linilt np in the open nir, dressed in a nitre nnd silken caoDnitaij, 
extraordinnifly like those worn by Itonnii Catholic prointes. The no'nVs fonnti 
n'lnno in front of the throne, np which tho Ldhnlfa ndvanced in (he noel ‘ 
rsTcrcntinl manner to receive the blessing, and a bit of silk to bo wen, I 
iielievc, as a talisman. After backing oat of tho prcschco, they made the drcls 
of tho throne, praying nlood as they svnlkod. 1 ssw one poor men present e 
pony, Bo the valao of tho oCertoga mast have been considerable.*' 

Thoro is another monastery above tbo fillngo of Kyrlnng 
at wliicb a sort of miracle play is enacted anunally by tho Ictnidt , 
in tbo month of Juno. The performers wear rich dressosof' 
Chinese silk, and the orchestra' of drums and cymbals is led by 
pio abbot of tbo monastery clad -in bis robes 'and mitre. Tbs'* 
acting consists entirely of pantomime nnd dancing, except that 
a chorus isbccasionally chanted.' .Tho solomuitj of the proend* 
iugs is rolievod by the' action of a clown who appears now ou 
the stage (an open space; in front of the monastery) nnd now ' 
among the audience performing bulToou tricks'and, pursuing 
obatroporoua smalt boys. ' ‘ ' 

i Coninct of Bad- Several circamstancos mark tho chango from Buddhisk - 
ism!” ** Rangloi (the Otiaudra valley) to Hindu Pattan (tho valley 

of tho Chaudra-Bhdgn), In the former the absence of caste ^ 
feeling makes hospitality nn easy virtue, and- gnesls nte enter- 
fainod in the private hfonsQS of tb'eir bo'sts. In the latter every'; 
hamlet has one or more dharmfdlds,- single-roomo'd odtGcos, '- 
open in front built hy thevIllagerB for the reception of travellort. '' 
^'omples to deviat and devit and to Bbakn-gods are frequent in 
Pattan, though almost entirely wanting in Gdra'and Rangloi. 
An exception in Bangloi is the lomplo at'Sisuto Gyophau, the*' 
god of the snowy cone mountain of th5 same name : ho is the 
brother of Jamlu, tho 'god of.MaKiita described dn Part II, nnd 
as at tho temple of the latter soalso sheop sacrificed to Gyophan ' 
are slain by having their bellies slit open and the gall extracted 
while they .are still dlivo. To the goddess' Hirma moptioned ' 

• Ons of tUo ibrto wlTo la Uorn ngnln aa soon ni be dlea i tbo man 1 law.waa Wt. 

plump ana emootb ncea, Md not more (ban twnitv years oW J ebonbl say.— Zyall, 
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in Part II, tlie sister o£'Gyepban and Jamln, tbara are seyeral {Hi^pter III, B. 
tem{>les in Pattan. ^The woreliippers of tbesP ' srmi'Hinda _ s-=~ - . 

godlings regard themselves as Hipdda, afad look down npon’tho 
*' Bot-zfit/’ the Bnddhist inhabitants of the Chandra and cmtact of Bnd- 
Bh&ga valleys, bdt they seem anzions to miss no chance of dhism with Bindd- 
nalrntioD,' and summon both lamas and. Brahmans to their 

• religions' c'eremonies. , • . ' 

The TriloknSbh. temple in Chambs territory, immediately 
across the Fattan horderi offers a cnrions illustration of this 
catholic' spirit. It is a stone -'temple 'in the orthddoz Hindu 
style .enshrining a miraculously revealed image representing 
' the Hindu Trinity, in great repute among the Hindus who 
visit it from all parts of India, and cheerfully endure the cold 
and dangers and difBcnlties of the way in order to prostrate 
.themselves .before the "three lords of the world,” and receive 
one of the artidoial flowers made of mica which .are diatribnted 
at the shrine. But the officiating -priests are Idmda, not 
Brahmans, ahd between tbh temple and the quadrangular ■wall 
‘ which surrounds it large prayer wheels are setup like those in 
a' Buddhist chapel, and prayer flags wava from the -top of the 
wall: 

* ■* • 

.On the other hand, as noted in the quotation from Mr.’ 

Heyde above, Hinduism is steadily gaining njpon Buddhism, 

‘and it would appear that there is little of Buddhism about the 
Lfibul /dmds save their title. Even in small things the progress 
of Hinddism is 'visible. When Dr. Aitehison visited Ldhnl the 
people >!Voald not, as a. rule, kill an animal, eating ofliy those 
which died natnTa,lIy.. But .when the craving for the flesh-pots 
'grew too strong, several combined in the slaughter in order to 
diminish fhe crime of each by dis&ributingf'it over many. Now- 
a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered without any . 
scruple. Even in 1868 the so-called pure Baddbists freely' 
sacrificed -Sheep and goats to the Ihds, Or local genii, employed 
Brahmans in many of their ceremonies, and shared in all the 
snp'arstitions and belief in witches and magic of their Hindu 
.brethren. The same change which has taken place in Lnhul. 
has apparently been going- on in Uppet Sand war ; for in 1829, 
when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was most 
certainly an impure Buddhism, while in the recent census the 
state of Basdhir returned only one Buddhist among its inhabi- 
tants. .The process has-been going on in some degree ever since 
the Bdjds of Eiflia annexed Ldbnl, but it has been' greatly 
accelerated of late, years’ by the improvement in oommnni- 
cations' wbicb has brought the Ldhulis into close contact with 
the. Hindfls of Efllu'and of the plains. . 

The following account- of the .Protestant Mission in British . Tlie U or avi a n 
Ldhnl has 'been kindly furnished' by the Rev. Mr. Heyde; ^**'*^^ 

Mission belongs to the Church of the Moravians or United 
Brethren ^nffds JFratrumJ. -It was established in -the year- 
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1854. Prom tbo bogioiiing its object rras'to reach the Mongol 
tribes. of Central Asia who profess Baddhism. The first tiro 
Tnissionaries nppointed in 2 So 2 were to liaVo gone by Enropean 
llussia and Siberia into Central Asia, bnt after reposted npp]t- 
'cntioiiB had been inadej the Knssian Government refused to lot 
them pass tlirongh 'their territories. After that the. route by’ 
China would have been taken, but Cliina .boing then* still 
ohstractivo to missionary enterprise, this way.lmd also to be 
abandoned and a third to bo ohoson, that vii Laddk. Front 
Ladak the missionaricB were to. penetratb- to the Mongoliim 
tribes of tlio Khalmaks who inhabit the northern parts oi East- 
ern Turkistan. In Lad&k the -first station was to have heon 
established, it being hoped that from thence it wonid be possible 
to advance gradually. Thie, however, proved impracticable, as 
th"o rCaslimlr Government’ refused to give the necessary per* 
mission for the desired station. -'I'hus it came to pass that 
L/iliuj was fi.xed upon as a.suitable place for n first settTeineat, be- 
cause the province was situated dose to Lddfik, and because its in. 
habitants belong at least partly to the Mongolian race andproress, 
Buddhism.* F.rom jj&hal the mission hopes still to advance into 
Ladiik as scon as permission can bo obtained to do so, thereby 
pursuing its original object. The name, of the station' in Label 
is Kyelnng, 'Often spelt, “Kniling^' or *' Koylang, ’'-which is wrong. 
The mission being still a small one, at present only, two 
inissionurics carry on its work. - Two more . missionaries hare . 
lately been appointed,' who will increhso ite present staff .sooo. 
'I’he “ bliseiou Department” bf the Moravian Church orgnnisa* 
'tion is the directing board of this ns well as all other Moravian 
missions. A second station of the Moravicu Mission in these 
parts was founded in 18G5 among the’ Buddhists’ of Upper Eana-. 
war in tlio protected’ Hill State of Basdhir (Simla district). ^ The 
name of this station is Pu situated on thoimmediiito frontierof. 
Tibet Proper, having bcen-establishcd witlrii view toostendits 
labours'into that countfy. Tlio number of native Christians nt 
both- stations togethor is at present 55 i-n'clnding children, of 
which’ number tbroo. adults pnd threo cbildron are at Pii. . . 

. Schools are in existonce at both stations, at Pd for boye ss 
well ns for girls, while at Kyelang at present only oue-for girls 
is attached to the mission ; about thirty girls rooeivo instruction 
in reading, w'^ting, arithmetic, religions instruction, singing, 
sowing and knitting stockings, &c. Pupils of Christian parents • 
attend the whole year j non-Christians only daring tlio winter 
months ; tho latter being employed by their parents otherwise . 
during summer. • Several schools for boys wore formerly connect- 
ed with tho mission in different . villages of Ldliul, the aim of^ 
all being to impart a good primary education suiting o rural 
population, among which 'Uie mission chiefly -works. Afters 
course' of five years or less," the boys wore '^dismissed to. their 
hdiues, others taking tboir place. However, ciroumstances arose 
which made it desirable to amalgamate these schools .into ' 0 *aa_ 
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' • • • ^ 

' Gorcrafnent Scliool at Kyolang, and thus it-oaiuo about that tlio. Chapter IIZ| B. 

■ taiftsion^ at least for tho present^ baa no boys’ scbool. Tho unni- „ . _ .. 

ber cf pupils at Kyolang is at prosoot aboat thirty gii;l3> at P«i ** gtoM 
r^abont ton girls and from ton to fifteen boys. MotiiTiim 

.As to literary rrotka tbc mission has pnblishod ten school Sebool*; 

' books, incinding a geographical arork nritb maps andeompon- 
.dinms of goncralund saorra history; odd smpil and tiro largo 
. Dictionaries in tbo Tibetan* laifgnago (Tib^an*English and 
' Tibetan-German) ; tho Ko\r Testament has bcon translated 
and printed, whilo-portions of tho Old Tostament aro also r'eady 
. for tile pros'*, &C., &c. • . - 

Thomid-Gimsldyda which soparnto tho'Tnlloy of tho ChonAb .*'^^7 
' on tho north from' tho Beds and |lAvi on tho eoutli, form ‘tho oKhcTPoBjib.^ 
hoondary between tho Turdnian languages of the Fdngi, Lotinl 
■ ‘and Spiti, and tho Aryah tongues of tho- remainder of tho 
Punjdb. Blit tho lino is in reality not so clearly marked ns this 

- InnguagQ-woutd imply, and thoro are gradations between tho puro 
Tibetan of Spiti and tho pur6 Aryan of Kfiln. Tibetan (morq 
correctly called Bo'ti) is understood thrqnghont Lahul, being 
tho means of communication 'between tho inhnbititnts and the 
traders from Tibet who bring salt and wool for sale, bnt it is 
tho mo{iior«tongno of only a few of tho population, tho inbnbii- 
taoL.«, namely of Klioksnr BDd*Tolang,*»ho‘ twolinmlets near tho 
head of tho Chandra valley, and of tho hamlets ia tho valleys of 
thcJashnrnnd Yooha streams which arn tho first considernblo 
nfilocnts of the Bhdga. In the rgst of tho Chandra valley- a 

• dialect called Hnngloi and in tho rest of the Blidgn valley a 
dialect called .Odrn is tho motber-tongno^ of tho inhahitnnts. 

These dialects arc C)itito distinct both from ono .another and 
from Pplfani, which is tho Inngnngo spoken by tho remaind- 
er of the popiilntion of LAIiiil, i. a., tho people dwelling in 
‘ the Clinadra-Bh/ign valley ; but tho rosenrehes of tho 
Moravian tiiiesiauartes iippcAr to -havo idontifiod them ns 
springing from a common eonreo in a langnn'go which they term 

- BunAn, and iv Inch was probably tho original speech of tho inlin. 
hilfints not only of tho upper ChenAbvnlloy, but of the upper Sut- 

. h‘j valley also;, whoro a dialect of it fs still spoken in the Tvnnn- 
war provitfco of Baslinhr. From what has been said in Part II 
'On the' 6ab|oct.of tho Kaniislij dialect spoken in Slaldna 
. i t would 'acorn not unlikely thi^t tho same Inngungo was onco 
a'poken in tho npper Bofis valley. Mr. Josflhkoj who^ was tho 
. greatest modorn Tibetan scholar, was- of opinion 'that this 
mothor-tongno. of Ldliul and Kandwar '* belongs noithor to tho 
Tibetan nor to the Snnskritian family,” and Mr. Ilcydo writes ; 

” Bdndn, which is nearly the tamo ns llio Tibnrskad of Kdnnwnr, ’ 
is not a morodialoet of tho Tibetan; bnt n.Iahgango which stands 
on its own leg.s. Ifo doubt you find ninny Tibetan words in 
‘Buudn, but' all of tlioui moro or loss have roforonco to tho 
Bnddbist religion, and most of thorn .woro probably introduced 
when that religion was brought into Ddliul from Tibet.” This 
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applies obteOy to tbeltangloi nnd Gdra dialects, which are spohen 
by people of - the Buddhist roligioa ; in the Ubanilra>Bhfig 4 
valley, on the other hand, where the people profess to bo Bindus, 
f there is a considerable admixtnro in .the dialoct of words of 
. Sahshrit origin ; so that, wbilo all the .three diuleots of. Lahal 
are derived from c fountain -hoad distinct “frotn either Hindi or 
Tibotaii Pdttsni may be said to stand in about the same relation 
to Hindi as the Rangloi and Odra dialects^ stand to Tibetan, ' 
When written at alt they are written in tbo Tibetan character, 
which is capable of representing varions sounds that are common 
to them and Tibetan, but have up corresponding lofctors in the 
Hindi alphabet. Iti.is most enriona that, while Brabminjsm is 
.rapidly spreading northvtrnrds up tbo valleys of Kannwar 
and Ldhul, and driving Bnddhism before it, the Tibetan langu- 
age is making equally certain, though not perbapS quite such 
rapid progress in tbo opposite direction | and snpplanting the 
indigenous languagos of those tracts. Thus, although the ham- 
lets of which Boti is the original mothor tonguo aro so few, it 
was returned at tlio Clensus of ISOl/as tho language spoken by no 
less than 1,212 Ldhnlis, which nmobor is doubtless made up to 
a great extent of mon who from constantly trading with Tibet 
or from education in the monnsto.rios hiivo bocome more familiar 
with tho Boti language than with tho dialoct of their ‘homos, 
Tho remainder of the population Vrero returned ns sponking— 

Pattani ... 2,666 

Bangloi ... .j. ... ... 633 . 

Gara ... ... ... ... 1,214 

and in addition 866 persons woro dnumorated in Kdln Proper, 
whore they were spending the winter of tho census, ns* speaking 
.'*Ldhuli,".i. e , one or other.of theso dialocts. 

In L&hul a comparativply largo proportion of tlio popnla- 
tion can read and writo Tdnkri, Pahdri and also Tibetan. 
Education is more advanced hero than in Kdlu. ^ho lamdi 
can all read the printed character : but thoy are not all able to 
write Tibetan j and thoy do not, as a ruiej know Tnnkri. Tho 
traders know both Tdnkri and Tibetan. Tho fact of .tho Ldhulfs 
GUgagtng generally in trade both with Kdln and with LaddW 
and Tibet, may explain why the elements of education' aro moro 
widoly spread among them than in Edlu. As many ns 140 in 
every 10,000 women are TBtnrned as educated ; these are for 
the most part Bnddhist nnns. Ont of every 10,000 males at tho 
Conans of 1891 there were found to ho nndor instruction 344, and 
able to read and writo 1,354. Thoy would seem to bo to 'a great 
extent del f- taught or instrncted at the monasteries, for thero 
is only ono Oovernment School (that at Kyelang), and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that any children can bo got to attend it at 
all, while thoso that do attend are not allowed by their parents 
to.i;emBm long, so that very little advantage. is derived ^frpm^ it. 
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Chapter HI, D. all the villHges lying witlnn its demarcatod boundaries and 
. none beyond tbetn. At tbo rovisiou of ossessmoab the hamlet 
T^rfcs* “o*"® convenient assosament unit than the leothi, 

Snb.divisioiia i" ®® revatiDOof each liainlat was Used saparntely without, 
Lihnl ! Noturo howover, affecting the joint responsibility of the people of the 
townsbips and -v il' /cuthi for blio revenue of the /cot hi as a whole. Tho headman 
of each holhi is known correctly ns lamlardiir, nob us negi hs 
in Kulu, but the use of the correct term under the Laud Bovenue 
Aot is due not to u superior accpiaintnncu with the terms 
of the Act, but to the fact that tho wasir Whs recogtiizeil 
at tho iirst Begular iietilenient and aLo at tho Bevi>.iou of 
1871 as the negi of tho whole fourteen and entitled to 

nearly tho whole of tho pacholra, ur (ive per cut. cess, levied in 
addition to the revenue for tho reniuneratiuu of villugo headmen. 
As, however, the position of the icazir was Lettered in other ro* 
spects at tho llevtsioii of Setbloincut of 1891 it wasfound possible 
to make bun resign this source of income, and tho lamharJdrif 
of Icothii now roceivo the lumuneratiuu us well as discharge tlie^ 
dutios of village headmen. At the same time nrraiigemeub 
was made, as was done in Kulu Pioper, lor the regulation of (ho 
nnmbor and remuneration of vilLigo watchmen tn accorduneo 
with the Uulos under Act IV of 1872 instead of by tho collectiuu 
of a cess on. tho land revenue as hud previously been the case. 

Biahts is waste Tbo Waste lauds aro owned by the ruler of the country 
Uiidsby cusboai of or snporior landlord, a position which appears to have been 
coon ry. formerly occupied by tho Riija in a lihiihit h>thi, find the ihakur 

in a jugir Icotfii. It nppenrs clear tliat tho thiikur must bo 
GonsiderO'J to have been lord of the waste, for his penuissiou 
was necessary before new Acids could bo mudu in it, and such 
Adds paid him rent thenceforth ; ho could also grant shoep*runs 
in the high wastes to foreign slii'plierds, and ttiko graaiug duos 
from thorn ; so, again, the estate or jcold of a landholder dying 
without near heirs lapsed to him, and was-gi anted by him to a 
now man on payment of a fee or naznhia, 

Tho rights of tho Jdgirddts in these vcs))oots have nrt b.oon 
affected by the recomposition of koihis described above, thougii 
several y'dpfr villages ho within the boundaries of khdha kotkis. 
The limits of the waste land attached to such hamlets within 
which the villagers can extend thoir cultivation are, as has been 
said, well known and havo now boeu demarcatod, and .tho 
jagirdiir may as heretofore take rout for now fields within such 
limits, Aud with regard to shccp'tuns in tho high wastes a 
oaroful record was prepared in 189o, showing without reference 
to koihi boundaries which of those nro khalsa and which are 
yigir s further reforeiico will bo niade fo this subiect in 
Chfipter IV 11. 

rorcst*. 2^0 right of proparty ou the part of tho jdgirddrs in tho 

foroit trees growing ou waste land within thoir Jdffirs ‘hua; 
however, been recognised by Government, In connection with 
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tlio Kula forest sotticinonb tlio fow hail nntl ppncil>ccdnr . Cliaptor XIZ> B. 
fbTe*i3 of LiUnil were »Ipintircatt.'J n.s prolocturl forests by Mr. 

A. Amlersoa, lotil two of tlicso mo in Jagtr kolhii. 2iono wore 
HucJArc'l iv«t‘rvv', for Hitto or no inromc can evor bo oxpcetcil ’ rorrst#. 
by Goveramebt from ibose ^ore^^^, nnd tho records of rights 
were fr.\«nod entire]^’ with u view to tho conservation of tho 
limber in i 1)0 iuiercst^ of tho pooplo who hnvo been sadly 
.wastefut oi wood iKith for fuel and for building in tbo past and 
‘ who ni.iy tind tlium^elves in straits in tho fnturo if thor extra- 
vagance in this respecs is nut re.itniiiicd. Tho mnDacement of 
it>p I'nrr.ois is vested in the Thnknrof Lilhttl, subject to tho 
guuer.al control of the P>>ro.«t Oflicor in Kulu. Tho rules 
framed under Section 9 1 of the Indian Forest Act to regulate 
rights of ufor in tbo Luhui forests will bo found in Appendix 11. 

.Ml tho viilnnurs have rights of oso in tho waste, but 
tbu cattle or decks of oiio kalhi soinetiines graze regularly 
iu the hinds of another, and tho nioo of one kothi sotoetime's 
• ridy for fuel und timber uu tho trees growing in another. 

Within the koHii nKj the diSeretit villages use the grass and 
wood indiscriminalely ; wheic the villages are far apart, they 
hi'cp tti practice to separate grounds; wlioro close, they 
lutuglc ; it is all n mutter of cu.itom. Tlicro is no other rule 
by which a dispute can be decided. From tbo bare and anpro- 
ductivo character of tliu hilhsidcs ontsido tbo forest bonndnries 
it follows that in LAliul very chibornto rules wore not fonnd ac- 
cessary like those relating to tho Kdlu imdctnarcatcd waste, pub- 
lished as au appendix to Part II, tliongb, as in tho case of Kdlu, 

Mr. Anderson proposed to declttro it protcetod forest. Tho most 
valuablo portion of it consist-s of tho high-lying shcop’rnns, 
which arc scarcely if at all riiado nso of by tbo LAhiilis for their 
own floek.s. These will bo referred (0 again iu Cliaptcr 17 B. 

The holdings in cultivated lauds in tho khulxa kolhle do not oHamai form of 
now dilTcr materially from 2 aiin*rtddri holdings cisowlioro, but were boWInp oI fieMs. 
originally regarded os allotmonts held subject to foudal sorvico 
which, for want of another name, may bo callod jeahis, as in Kdlu. 

" Tho allotincniB of fields or Ji'ohlti are supposed to have 
been mado authoritatively at some remote period, and to have 
otiginally been nil equal, and subject to tbo saroo nmonnt of 
rent or tazee, and nil linblo to furnish ono man for service or 
forced labour when enmmonod by tbo lord of tbo country. 

They also appeor to huvo boon indivisiblo. In fact, io Ofira 
end Bangloi, whero the Tibetan olcmonl predominates in tbe 
population, tboy aro still almost nil undivded ; in PnUn, wboro 
tbo Hindu otuaionl predominatoR, n great deal of sub-diTision 
has taken place. After tbo first ntfolrocnl was mndo other 
fields noro souiatimca rcclaimod from tho wnslo ; these wero 
romotimes formed into n separata allotment, and rated til a 
full jeela, or a half or a quarter according to value j or if they 
. were roelaitned bjr ouo ot tho original holders, hie holding way 
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thereafter rated at 2 Jdolds or 1 ^ or 1^. A bonsehold oirniot; 
txtojcolat, }j>iV] to pay double taxes and take a doablo sbaro 
'of eervido; if it hold a balf onl^, it was rated in strict proper* 
■tion. After a time when not much room fur further oxtensioa 
of cultiTation was left,’^ the assossment or rating ou oaoh -Loqso 
or y«o/a bccanio fixed hard and fast; no ouo in authority took 
the trouble to rotriso it, though, of course, as time wont on, the 
proportions of tbe holdings did not remain oxnotly the same; 
8omt> fields were inct'oasod 1>y gradual oncroachmont on tbo 
waste, and a few others changed hands. Selo of land was 
unknown, dr tfao changes would havo been greater.” 

The ardrago eiso uf holdings at the present day wil] 
appear from the following table, though tbo figures are 
a little deeoptivo as tlioy bavo been compiled from returns 
prepared eoparalely for oach hamlot, aud it somotimos happens 
that a proprietor owns land in more hiimicts than one 

* Tliero is, of couno, any oinoanl of Tnisto^laut) in L&hni, liat no onltinlitin 
!■ postnblo \rithouti irrSgaiion i and tUo laud so stluntcd tlint ii> can be inngated by 
existing ohannots, or obannols caaily to bo nndo, has long been fully oacnpled in 
tbo luiTor oad less inclement parts of tlio country. 
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Verj litHo Inntl ia lot oot to tenants, but it is tbo cuitom 
in tlio jdgh-a to grant plots rent-free to khatig-chhmg.pat 
and chhagahia fviJe below.) in consideration of their cnltirnt* 
ing the jagirdar'e own land, or rendering personal doraeatin 
sorvico to him. Whore land is let to a tonant a cash renfia 
usnally paid, otherwise tho landlord takes half tho gross prodneo. 


Uorigsgaa onil gale of land was almost unknown at tho time of tho 
«»>«• Rognlar Settlement, or oven tho Kovision of 1871, bulf with the 

devolopmentof trade and spread of tho knowledge of the taw 
transfers became more nnineron-s, and the following tnbloa show, 
the mortgages and sales ascertained at Ilovi«ion of Settlement 
in 1890 " 
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Tho mortgages niitl snlos 1o uionoy^lcnilcrA nncl non^ngricitl* 
tiirists arc rot truly so described. AH nro cases of transfer by 
one native of Lflhul to anotlier, and tbongb many LfihuHs 
trade and lend money they nro all ngriculliirists ns well. 
It will bo peon tlmt only 3 per cent, of the cultivated area ie 
bold in inortg.agp, and only 2 per cent- 1ms been .sold since 
last settlement. The transfers aro *niost commonly duo to the 
proprietor of the latid Laving snffered losses in trade. It is 
also often the case that an old ini|n Jmriag no obildren et* near 
relative, and being nnnble to ciiUivnre his land properly, decides 
to pell his bind and live on tbo proceeds. The discovery of 
sapphires in IMdnl was tlio caiiso of many mortgages. The 
desire to invest in these stone-s, and iiiako a pro6t by selling 
them in ICiilii or in the plains, led numbers of Ldhnlis to mort* 
gngo their lands to raise money far tlio ppecnlntion. &Tnny of 
those mortgages nro tneroly temporary nltcuations of land for 
a form of 3 ’ear.s on the .ngreomeut tlmt the enjoxment of the 
land for that term by the mortgagee will liquiduto tlin debt, 
and at the end of it the land will be restored to the mortgagor 
withoat payment of tlio mortgage money. The high priee 
roaliaed for land~liiglier than cisowhero in tlio district— in 
very noteworthy. The nvcmge ninonni rcnltacd per acre in (bo 
ipotiri by mortgage is Its. 107, and by nnlo Its. 100, iiiul in 
some indirtduiil instances tlio prico realised is very high indeed. 
To select two even in a bif/if where the rovenne is much 
more than m (ho t:hiil$n Icofhiti, and in addition the burden of 
forced Inbonr in iiiiioh heavier, o acres sold for 11s. 1,000, and 
3 acres cnltivated land, plitK 6 acres of hny-fiold, were mort- 
gaged for Rs. 2,2S0, possc.^sion hj’ the uioitgagee for 22 ynnrn 
to clear off tlio debt. 

The following doseription of tho rights of the thahur and 
puhordiimte landholders in \\io jdffif kolhu, taken from Mr. 
Lyall's Scttlrmont Report, remniiis true nt the* present d.ay and 
throns an iutcrcirting light on local custoina: — 

The jVh/ir J:ath\n in Lnlinl are three in number— Kolorig (or 
Todpa) held by Thakiir Hari Ghiiiid j Guiiirang, hold by Moti 
llam and Devi Chand, and Gmulla, held by Jiira Clinnd. Of 
this lasMianied hnlhi a half was described in former Settlement 
papers as resumed ; one of the la^t Unjiw of Kuiii did in fact 
resume half, but practically tlio whole remained iindividodly in 
poHses.sion of tho thuhur, who accounted to tho Rnja for half 
his collections of all kinds. After Regular Settlement he con* 
tinned in the same way to exact tho old dues and services from 
all the landholders, and to pay the Govoriiinoiit tho land*roTonne 
for half the tothi, phis norrdnn on account of tho other Inilf. 
.The whole of his pavinonls may .be considered to have been of 
tbo nature of narnhin. Tlie nntnre ot tb« liclditigs of nraide 
lands in tliD ydpir /rot/iis is ns follows; The whole produce of 
certain fields is taken by tho thakiir; this land is cnltivated by 
farm sorvanta, assiated on certain occaaiona by gatborings of the 
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ChavtcvlII U* I'CgulnP lanilholilors ; it is kiiown sia the f/m /jilt’s ffarhpun 
^ _ or homo fiirm, ntid, ns a rohoiaI rule, tlio gienter part of it h 
Villago Commoni- gijiiiated ill villaj»«'s M«MiP uhicli liu lives. Other fieldn ure Ldd 
ttes and Tonuras. triiiintcniinoe liy Ins do-lhat, i r., liy the ifunnrteomk, ‘ 

ofliis ‘fumiiy, Of reiit-freo in lieu of oon- 
dinnto JundlioMtirstimioiis Bcrvico by bia ov fuinily retiiinevs, or bj' -lii* 

ofnllkinaB in jittfff Winjja.efJinjjo-nns or fnrm t-orvants. 

lM<a in Lfiliol. > *' '' ' * , , , , . 

The grent bulk of tbo fieUls, however, form tbo^jeo/ui oi 
1io1ding.s of the yntpa or villnperB, which nro held Bubjoeb to 
pay'ments of tal, i.c., rent or revenue, tlio performance when 
required of hfgtir or forced labour for tho State, and of certain 
periodical services to tlio lhdJiur;jin uverapeyrofa contain nbont 
15 Idhii, or 5 aoies. A do-thii’i^ holdiiig is on an average equal 
in extent to from one to t.wo yoohis ; a, eliLngshi’a liolding varies 
between a half and a vr\\o\oji‘ola ; ii hhang-chhimg-pa generally- 
bolds only about a quarter yeofn or less. Thero are some other 
small miscellaneous rent-free bolclings, tho revenue of which 
must bo considered to have been remitted, not in lien of service 
to tho tlidkuv, but for the pood of the wholo comimmity. For 
example, sifew fields known ns ynrzmj are poneiiilly hold rent-free 
by n family of hlaekaniitbs or lohnrM, Jiot so in nob in lien of service, 
for tliey an» paid for iheir work .separately, ns to help them to a 
livelihood, iind induce them to settle down. In lliomme way flit 
hetisiH or iniisiciiui.s hold a little laud I'eiit-frce uuder the name of 
hesing j tho yo<f/i*/« or astrologers under tho tuuno of onpoitng, and 
the hods or physicians under the name of manting. . Astroleger-s 
and physicians arc, iiowever, men of tbo repnlnr landholding 
class, who have also sepuinto jeoith or holding.^ cf revonne-pay- 
ing land. The lohura and henrtf arc low class jieople, who bold 
no laud except a few fields given them rent-free. The garhjidn 
land, no doubt, belongs solely to tbo thnhur, who is also land- 
lord or snpoiiov proprietor of llio wbolo hoibi. “ Tho pwfpa or 
villnpors, " writes Mr. Ijy.all, ” I bold to bn subordinate pro- 
prietor.s of their holdings; sonietlie ilo-fhdi. At first I was 
inclined to think that tlte rblidgxins and I’hang-ehhvng-'pitit were 
mero tennuts in the gjnThjmn or privato lands of the llinkuis, 
but o« fuvtbcv enquiry their litlo did not semn to bo ease-ntinlly 
wcaUei' than that of any other cluss. 'J'hey are never evicted, 
and tho cnstnin Avith regard to inlierilatico and power of mortgage 
-with regard to their holdings, and those of-tho regular Inndliold- 
ors, appears to bo precisely tbo same. 1 eou.stder thoiii therefore 
to be also suboidiimte proprietors of tlieir holdings, diffeiiug only 
from^ tho yitlpus, iniisniuch iis they pay no rent, and do private 
service only to tho /hakur; whereas tlio lalti’r pay rent and do 
public service for tbo Btnto {I'Pt/i'i , as well as ■•ccnsional private 
service to the thakur. I .l© imt think tliiir,'i|,p .'ohdr<, iWjvdhsIf 
or the hois, ccmld now bo ovicied frtmi the fields rln-y ludd ront- 
froe niiiler name of smiths, astiologcis, and phvsioinus’ land. 
Probably they could have been evicted by a veto of tlie communi- 
ty or order of tho ihakur in former times, but tho general idea 
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novr seems to lie thuh they could hnrdly be evicted, however Chapter III, S. 
inefficient. Tim /i«hs/k, however, seem to bo considered to hold at wmo "p" 
the pleasure of the ih6kui.“ In some places a field or two are ties ud Xenur^* 
found held rent-freeby a jrojipn or Bndhistimonnstery, anil onlti* Rights of th'e 
voted not b^' any ouo family, but by tlio neighbouring Iniulhold- thdlnr* and snbor- 
ers in unison. 'Ibis laud is considered to be tlie property 
the tnonnstery. Bo also pntohes of land nndor the name of 
Ihdsing or god land, cultivated by the man who acts for the tinra 
being as pii/drt or priest of some petty local divinity, are con- 
sidered the property of the slirino, if there is any, and not of 
the cultivator, who only holds till he vacates the office of priest, 
which is not hereditary. Yurzing is the term applied to small fields 
found in many villages, the grain of which is devoted to a feast 
held by the men who repair a canal. It should be considered the 
common property ot all shnroholders in the canal. There are 
certain patches of waste land known as dang aud ^iri, which 
arc, like the caltivated fields, the property of individuals, and 
included in their holdings > they are sitnated below the water 
channels, or on the sides of the fields, and with the help of irriga- 
tion, produce abundant crop.s of hay. 'i'he rest of tho waste must 
bo held to be the property of the thahur, subject to the rights 
of use belonging by custoia to the subordinate landholders. 

The best way to describe tho nature of tho rents and sor- Detail of ronU anil 
vices rendered to the l/nihun by the subordinate Jand- 
holders will bo to give a detail of them as they exist in one itindholdcrs hold 

iaqir. For c.xamplc, hothi Gunirang contains 58 yti/pa jeaJds, |ticir fiolds of tho 
or full-sized rillagor’a holdings, 24 foil-sized holdings ot chhag- ' •'"rof omran^. 
shift or retainers, and eight of khang-cklnmg-pds or farm serv.ants. 

The rent paid by the peasant proprietors on a fully'eof® or hold- 
ing consists of tho following items ; — 


No. 

Nnnic of item. 

llsto per joafn. 

1 

1 


Old r*kMi aMMwrocnt ... 


On fonvtEcn jcoWi Its. 6 
nre taken. 

o . 

Grain 

n liiLh, a jx'ith of bnrjpy 

Three jnldt pay 0, and 
three pay 4 UiUi. 

o 

• » 

Miati (clolli) 

1 rhnri, or oifjhl minn>i 
in caBli. 

Oath now olwnys taken. 

•V 

Snri (lit. Rrilirs} 

rrom 11^ S-4.0 to 2.8-0. 


o 

Ectnngnn 

U«. 2 r.iali. 



Tho last item was put on by tbo ihakar' at tlie Ilegular 
•Settlement ; tho other item-? are all of old standing. 


The following is a list of tho periodicnl ssrvicpa rendered 
in the thiikur by the irion of tlii.s same clas.s at'ootdiog to the 
enstom of tho manor of Lrutnraug : — 

(1) On certain days, known as heatidaj9, oacbyco/o has to 
furnish one man to work on the thdkur's garhjidn 
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Chapter Illj D. 

Village Conunimi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Dptiiil at ronlR nnd 
RPTvicpRat whioli the 
Biibnrdmnto Iniid* 
liolders liold tlipir 
fielili of tbo Tlivtur 
of Giimriing. 


Innd.“ The ihahur, aupplies food and drink, hot 
no pay. Tliero are eleven Imti days in tbo year 
but the sowing and the mowing days, are 
distiiigiaieliod ns tbo big hfnlis ; on them a man 
for each jeo/a attends, on tho otijcr nine only 
.some Hfteen or Rixcecn men who livo handy ao> 
Iiinlly attend ; tho othora remain nt home, and pay 
the thdtcur annually, in lieu of attendance, the 
(xnn at ono riipeo under tho name of bejrti tnoney. 

(2) . Kach Jeolfi is bound to stable and feed, for,tlie sk 

luonthn cf tho winter, ono of tho IhAkur'a liorsesj 
ono horse to a jeola is allowod to he the old 
standard; but ns tbo Iht'thiir has not so many 
horses, it ]in.s beou enstomnry for tfsajeolns to divide 
between tboin tbo c.are and charges of one horse. 

(3) . Each jeo/a is bound to convoy once in the year 

eight or nino jiiitha, or about sixteen pounds of 
rico (a light goat or sheep load) from the Kulit 
vnlloy to the thakur'n honse ;n Jjaliul. 

(d'j. It was tbo custom in all hot hie of Ldbiil for tb? 
regular landholders each year to provide iu turn , 
a certain number of men to uudertuko the duty 
of supplying tbo common quarters of tho loihi 
nt Akimrn, in Kill u, with fuel. Kor tho .sis win- 
ter mouths spent in Killu the.se men were .steadily 
employed iu bringing in fuel for genoral use, and 
they aro in some degree romnner.ated by heJng 
paid Rs. G ench, which sum i.s raised by a rate on. 
all the jeolde of the kothi. In Gauir.'ing, each 
year fonr Jcolds fnrnislied four men for this duty, 
arid they were also bound to carry loads for the 
thdJcur in going to and from bis bouse to Akh/irn, 
and to furnish him, as well ns tho subordinate 
landholders, with fuel while ho remained there. 


There aro no do-ihdi or cadet families in tho Gninraug juffir. 
In other jdgirs tho do-llidi are said after a time, when the sense 
of rolationship to the Ihdltur has become faint, to bo degraded 
into ehhogshie and forced to do service for their holding.s. 
A chliapshi holding is hold rent-free in lion of tho following 
services: It is bound to furnish ono iniin for continnons Rtfcenil- 
nneo on the thdkur, and for tho porformanca of light work, 
such as cooking his food when on tho inni'cli, lending his 
horse, &o. As, however, there are many chhagehi holdings in 
Gnmrang, tho custom now is tiint three' holdings nt a time 
furnisli one man each for ton days, nnd then recall thoir men 
till their turn come.s again. Rut for tbo privilege of not 


* ABimilarpririlrsto nawl to ko enjoynd by Ilic himhaiMrt of khilUa hthU io 
Patnn, 
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supplying one man continuoaely, they pay the thdJcur eight flhapter III, D. 
annas per month per holding, or six rupees per annum. A fevr ~— 
of tlie ckhagshis aro distinguished by the term of laloik or tiw 
pass-orossers. These, instead of having to fnrnish a man for Detail oC rents and 
personal attendance, are only bound to furnisli a man to cross aBerricesatniiichtho 
pass, either to Laddk, Zanshdr or Kfilu on the land- 

business. If they cross a pass onco in the year, the rest of it i5fiold»”r t?o TMkur 
their own, and they have no payment to make, but if not called of Gumran^. 
upon to cross a pass, they pay seven rupees per annum as relief 
or ielangna. Some chhagshis of all binds now pay seven rupees 
regularly in lien of all services by agreement with the thdkur. 

All ehimpski holdings sand a man to work on the two big beslt 
days, not on the others. 

Khang-clihting^^a may bo translated cottager. The family in 
possession of a bolding of this kind is bound to furnish one man for 
continnous work at the ihdkur'a house or on his garJipdn land. 

Some holdings of this kind will be fonnd near wherever the 
tA>i7i;iir has parlipiin. When there is much work, the head of 
the family attends'in person, otherwise he sends his wife, or son, 
or daughter. The person who is in attendance' gets food five 
.times a day, and does field* work of every kind, or outs and 
brings in wood or grass, Sweeps the house, or combs wool, &o. 

Those who live at' a distance from the thdkur’a house cannot 
practically attend j they, therefore, do only field work on the 
garphdn land near them } bnt as they in this way get oS lighter 
than the other, they are bound to feed and keep one sheep for 
the tlidkur during the winter months. Some khang-chhung^pda 
now pay five rupees per annum to the thdlmr in lieu of all 
service. 

The jupirddrs are also entitled by ancient custom to all colts 
born within their jagtr, owners of mares being allowed to 
retain only the fillies. The Jagirddrof Gnmrang has commuted 
this right into a cash fee for each colt, but those of Kolong and 
' Gcndia continue to take the colts. The custom is that when a 
'-inaro foals, audhor master sees that he is not the lucky owner of 
•’a filly, he at once takes both mare and colt to the thdkur's 
• house ; there he is presented with a new cap as a mark of favour, 

' and leaves his mare to be kept for six months at the thdkur'a 
expense. 

, In the khdlaa Icoihis as in Gumraug, a fee of Rs. 8 7s levied 
foe each colt if it survives for a year after its birth, and is paid 
into the common fund of the kothi, being regarded, according 
to the udministration paper in which the custom is recorded, as 
'.a grazing fee. 

The nature of the holdings, and of the I’ents and services 
' paid to the iUdlttna, are the same in all the jdgirs ; there 
are diSerences of detail, but they do not require to be men- 
tioned. 
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Chapter III, D. There i'b a family in Birbopi waicli at one time wore ihdkuTf 
— . of tlio fcoHii, and are not j-ct entirely ont of possps'iton ; their- 

nmnor liouso r«»ow in ruins) is a very conspicuous oUject in the' 

«■ ih t ■ -11 -.landpcapp, as most of ffiofeiiri** Uo\isedftVtt. ^ Tho faTnilyAYas 

thBnuomiuLm'rbfikui' in full possession till about the hepinniiip of this century, wliadi 
of Birbogi. *■ Biiia Bikr&Tna Sinpli of Kulti pickt'J a quarrel v/ith tlie^tlien 
thuhur, and rosumod the cash, cloth, anil colts out of Iho itcina 
of rovenuo, lenvinp him only tlio gram itoni as a mcaos of 
siibsistonco. This arranpoment rcniaincfl in force, though there 
is nothing to show that any Sikh or British oOicial was jnvaro 
of it, till about ton years ago, when grain having risen in price, 
the landholdor.s, by ngrownoiib with tbo bond of iho family, 
eonvortod tbo grain dnes into cash, which has since boon paid 
by each j’colft in tbo proportions in which the graiiv used to he • 
paid.* li/anli, moreover, contimips to furnish a wan for the 
two jireat bnulio, that is, for sowing the harloy and cutting the 
hay on tho fields owned by the quoudniii thiikur. These fields 
wore also in grent part oxensed from boaring their share of^ the, 
vcvciuio of tbo kalhi by tho otlior hnidhoklers when they distri-' 
bated it at Koirular ,Settlcinont. G'liis is all that rbninirm to the 
present bond of the family of its former privileges. He seems 
to bo entitled to a position not nuliko that of a tnlukthir of a 
village in tho plains. 

Land heW by the The big mouastory of Gfirn Ghantnl, with its chapels of 
** Kholcsar and* Bansa, holds a good deal of land in 

"® different koc/i/s rent-free as endowment. Morn than half is hold 

of the fjonpa by hhang-chhvng tenants, adio by way of rent 
only present nunually some shoulders of mutton, pots of^ 
whisky, nnd plaited sandals ; bnt are bound to perform corlaiu , 
fixed sorvicus, such as tho cultivation of tho rest of tho inou- , 
siatcry land, Iho swooping of snow olf the roof of the monastery 
in winter, tho bringing in so many faggots for winter fuel, Ac. 

Bights ia water ill The Bimill canals npon which cultivation in LAhul de- ' 
Lihui. penda soom to have been alvvays constrnctud and kept in repair ‘ 

entirely lij’ the landholdcra of tho villagoa which uso then). 
Thoy are uoubidcred thoroforo to bo tbo property of Ibo sbare-- 
holders in tho water, who cast lots ovory ‘ year to tloeido the 
rotation in which each man shall irrigate his fields. Ifiaoh hold- 
ing furnishes a man for repairs ; fines are levied on absentees, 
and consumed in a common foanb with tho produce of the yurziug 
or canal field, if therein one. The general opinion is that no 
outsider can get a share of tho water of a canal, except from the 
body of old shnrebolders. The Stato in a liothi, or tlio 

thakur in n jagir l;olhi, could not gjvc n share; practioallyi 
therefore, their power of improvoraont of tho waste is limited 
unless a now canal can be.mado. 


r ■'***'’’ thoso ficlil by two tumilies of ^othnin, or liomen 

of tho taosur. 
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The demand bj travellers for pack horses over, the Bata 
Luelin and Shinkal is in tlio same way borne rntcnlily hv the 
ten fcofhfV, and within the koihin by the diilcrcnt lioldings.* I'hc 
ilofnnltiiig kolhi or landowner pays (lie owner of the substUnlo 
pnuy a considcrablo t-utn in casli at rates flxed for the different 
journeys.* Defaicntion.s are uiimeroiie, and tlio accoutits there* 
fore perplexing. It is the enstom, therefore, for each fcoUji to 
appoint by rote an elder to repreh.ont tlio kolhi in the committee 
of bftjar accounts. Ho is enUed tho siijdnu, and gets Its. 6 cadi 
per annum from tlio common nccoiiiit, and is himself excused 
all bffjiir. To collect and store Bup]>licB in readiness for travel* 
Icr-c, and to keep tbo account of the store, tiro inon arc sclectod 
year by your in oncli kotbi under tho natnu of talaliddr. They 
get no pay, but are excused their turn of the begir while in' 
oillcc. Tho above regulations apply to tho regalur landholders; 
tli(>y apponr to have born marlo hy tho pcoplo ihemsclvos under 
general pressuro pat upon tlicin by tho authorities. T'u Patmi 
there are some Dtigi families who hold chi‘tis or small allotments 
of land rcat-fruo from the State, on condition of stacking wood, 
lit certniu liiilting places. “ 

• Of the ton Indifit two have no ;jo«5e«, iMsincr im tho sowlh sule of lie 
Oiniulm, and ouctSiSiblo only by ii twig bridge, so tbey of courfeo defunlt etch' 
time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PEODBOTIOH AND DISTRTBDTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE. 

The onltivjiied area of Liilial \va<i ns follows at the three Chapter IV", A. 
different periods avIiou sottlemeut operations were undertaken 
in the irazirl : — 

Aerefi. Detail of area 

ricgnlar Settlement of 1851 2,840 «itU Mterence to 

Reriaion of Settlement of 1871 2,863 agrioultura. 

Revision of Settlement of 1891 2,944 

And thero is an almost cqnal area under hn}'. Thus only 
4'6 (or inoliidmg hay about ‘O) square miles onfc of the total 
area of 2,255 squaro miles ore under cnitivation. At th.» first 
Regular Settlomont and the first Revision the cnltirntion was not 
measured, but was merely appraised in terms of the measure 
of seed required to sow the land. Appraisements are almost 
invariably nuder-estiraatod, and that of 1871 brought out the 
enUivated nrm as only 1,999 acres, instead of 2,863, the actual 
area. In 1890 in connection with the revision of nssessment 
all tlio fields were olmined, and the area was carefully calculated 
from the chain mensui'Cinoiits, nltliough the field maps prepared 
were of a rongh description, and not according to scalo. From 
the existing area of cultivation as thus ascertained the figiirp.s 
for 1851 and 1871 given above were calculated br deducting 
the area of the new fields broken np after those years which 
were easily identified on tho gronnd. The hind broken np 
between Regular Selticmont and the Revision of 1871 amounted 
to S3 acres of cultivation and 9‘l>ncro.s of hn}’>fiolds, and botwcoii 
1871 and 1891 tlie area brought under tho plough was 80 acres 
of cultivation and 93 acres of liny-fialds, so that the total inorenso 
daring tho 40 years' period was G per cent. More than half 
tho increase occurred in tho three Jdffir ket/ii*. 

'I'lio rainfall being so slight is an unimportant factor in irrigation, 
the ngricultitro of Lahnl. Cultivation is only possible with 
tho aid of irrigation, but water is obtainable in abundance from 
tho snow and glacior-fed ton-onts that fall into the Chandra, 

Rhi'ign and Cliaiidrn-Rhdgn. Very little land is irrigated from 
tlio main rivers themselves, ns they flow between steep high 
lianks below tlm level of the euUnrnblc land, Tho fields lie 
either on nut 111 idiy level plntenux ou the hunks of tlie torrents, 
or in terraces on the hillside, wherever u ohuuuel cun be brought 
from the nearest fildo-stroam without mneh difficulty and without 


Agricaltore and 
Arboriculture. 
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Irrigation. 


Harrcst oper. 
ntioDf. 


Crops— Bnrloy. 
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4*1 . OUAP. IV.— PBODnCTIOK AND DI.STnX BUTTON. 

dmigpr of its boing injnrptl by aviilnncbos or fulling roclca. Ai! 
bna already boon said, the few natural forests of LnlinUte aot 
sufficient to provide a full supply of fuel and fodder for tlio 
inimbitaiits and flieir catllo and sheep, and in order to make 
up the defioioncy willow treos aro thickly planted along the 
banks of llio irripration clmnnels and in marshy places. The 
willows aro pollarded and tbo brauoUes are cat every fourMi 
year. Poplars are also freely planted. 

Snow lies over tlio whole of IjuIiuI from Decombor genernlly 
till the end of April, and dnring tlmt time no agricultural work 
is possible. Sometimes in the liigher villages after a Into winter 
tlio snow has to bo cleared off tiio nolds with wooden shovels 
(ttaka) to allow of the land being ploughed up and tho seed 
put in. When the seed has been sown a watering is iieccB'ary^ 
once a fortnight, and is givi*n oncua week if water can bo, 
obtained. Ploughing and sowing oporatioiis aro neoassnrily 
begun later in tho upper portions of tho Cli.audra and Bbiiga 
valleys whoro tho snow lies longer than in tho rest of Ldlinl, 
and tho crops consequently ripen later, and are liable to bo 
injured by an early fall of snow, sucli as freqoenlly accom. 
panics in those parts of the wazfri tho finiil stoppage of flifi 
uionsoon ruins in the Punjab. In the lower villages of 
tbo Pntan valley an early barley crop is leaped in Jnly 
and it is possible to follow it with a second crop of buck* 
wheat which ripens towards tho end of September. Else- 
where Imvvesl work begins with ihe mowing of the hny in 
the beginning of Angust in tho lower village*, and as lato as 
tho iniddlo of Soptember in the higher ones; and that tbo 
buckwheat, barley, and wheat are reaped in succession. Tho 
straw is much valued by the people; the buckwheat is pulled 
up by the roots, and the wheat aiul barley are ent .as clo.so to 
the ground ns possible. 'Pho corn is lied into sheaves, and 
stacked in much the same way ns in I'Jnglaml, and threshed 
in tho fields on llonr.s inndn by moistening a plot of ground and 
stamping tho earth Imrd. Tho harvest is in by the end of 
Soptomber in tho greater part of Labiil, or by the middle of 
October in tbo upper purts of llnuglui ^nd Giira. 

Tho chief crops aro those moiitiouod above, namely, wheat, 
barley, and buckwheat. Tlioie aim three kinds of baric)', all 
apparently peculiar to Ltihal, and of excellent qn.ality. A 
bushel of Lilliul barley is of the sanio weight an a bushel of 
wliont. 'I’ho threo kinds are locally known as serwo, drnd, 
and f/(Riigdrad. The firsfe-iinincd is tbo best, and is roumrkabla. 
for its compact ear with tbo grains arranged in tiers of four 
instead of three as jii ordinary bnrloy. 1 hmigd-Mil is considered 
inferior to dznd, but doe.s not diller from it in iippearance, and 
deiives its nntno plain, <!;«(/= bai ley) from being sown 

only in Patau, tho lowest part of Laluil. it ripens quickly, as 
has been mentioned above,- is reaped towards the end of July, 
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Chapter ZV, A. situated, comparatively low down on the hanks of tho Chaudra* 
niiagn. 'i'liere uie no fallows ; overy inch of the cultivated area 
is sown overy wear. 

Tho cultivation of tho grass for hay is a remarkablo point in' 
the agriculture of Ldhnl. A largo quantity of fodder is required' 
to support tho farm stock during tho winter months when all 
thepasturo laud is under snoWj and it has been noted above how 
carolnlly straw is cut and stored. During the winter a man’s, 
load of hay sells for a rnpee. On tho dry mountain slopes no' 
grass grows, and the grass of tho sheop-riins on the ridges is 
not snitablo for hay-making, Bach cultivator therefore keeps 
a portion of his Itind under grass, grnerally atoeply sloping 
stony ground unsuitable for tlio production of cereals. Sneb 
hay fields aro known ns danr/. The eloping banks (ptn) be- 
tween the tormced fields ni-o also cropped with hay. When 
water is let on to such lands a spontaneous growth of various 
kinds of grass and herbs springs up. A 1ucorne>Iiko plant 
with n yellow flower, called r/ii(apo, has also been introduced 
into tlio hay fields and is much valued ; its seed is said to have 
been brought from Ladiik, and the plant is also cultivated in 
Yarkand, llay-inaking as has been noted above precedes the- 
other harvesting opointions. As a rule, a cultivator has ns 
much laud under gra‘*s as nndor cereals. 

It follows from the necessity for irrigation that the fields 
in Ldhul other than hay fields are very level, either naturally 
so or carefully terraced. The imturo of tho soil varies little 
tlironghoot the whole of the toozin'. It may ho described as 
a light, stiiidy loam Hiiignlarly free, ns o rule, from stones, and 
very feitilo. Thoro is generally no scarcity of water for 
irrigation and tho harvests are more certain than elsowhero in 
tho sub-division. Tho crops are everywhere exceedingly fine, 
and it is hard to detect in this respect any difference between , 
one village and nnotlicr. 

The out-turn of the throe staple crops is greater than the • 
yield of the same crops in any other part of the district. A 
few experiments were mado in connection ivith the revision of 
assessment of 1891, and ns the result of these and of inqniries/- 
the following rates of yield wore assumed in serft per acre : — 

SJrx. 


Soil, 


Averago 

crops. 


yield of 


Bnrloy 
Whont 
Fans ... 
Buokwhaat 


a2U 

.MOO 

420 

240 


In the case of other crops tho value of the out-turn per acre 
was estimated in cash: — 

R«. 


Fotatora 
Tobacco 
VeiW tobies 
Snrsoii ... 
Other crops 


HO 
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Chapter ZV, B. 

Liro-stoeb. 

I'onios. 


are kept for breeding ; the river there is fordable in tho winter. 
Tlio re.sulfc of tho ennmoration of tho ponies mid donkeys in 
Jjiihul made in connectioii with tho re-assessment operations 
is as follows: Ponies 703, donkeys 234, innius 13. lint tlio 
sumo difficulty is encountered in niinihoving these as in 
counting the human population owing to their being oraployccl 
in tho carrying trade, and the niiinbcr of ponies is probably 
not much leas than 1,000. Traders aro loss uiiineroua in tho 
lower hothiii of Patnn than olsewhero, as those lioth’m lie off tho 
wain lino of communication. 


i'locLs. The local sheep and goats as well US tho ponies, arc used 

as puck animals, and employed in tho carrying tr.ado ; the 
number was estimated at 10,5(11 at. the ciiunioration made iu 
1890. A larger uninber would, doubtless, bo kept, if it were not 
for tlio difficulty of fooding them in tho wiiitor when tho snow 
lies too long, and is too deep for them to live out of doors. 
A groan many inigrato with their owuor.s into Kuln for that 
season. They derive no benefit from tlio higli-lying shcop-rtnis 
which yield such oxcclleiit pasturage in snmmcr, as that is the 
trading bcusou. 

D/iitr or sbcop- For a vory long tiiiio therefore, the upper ends of the 
Kill! *8licplierd8^iii vallov.®, whidi aro iiniuhabited, and tlio grounds higli 
lifilint. above the villages in tho iiihiibited parts, havo been ulilizud 

by the Gaddi shephords of Kdngra and Chauiba, and the Eoli 
slioplicrds of Ktilu. Tlio snow begins to disappear in thoso 
places about tho beginning of J uuo j tho shepherds do not 
ordinarily oulur Lahul beforu tlio end of that mouth, and they 
loavo it again early iu Sopteuibor, by which timo the froLl is 
beginning to be biting, and tlio rainy reason in the outer 
Himalayau country has como to an end. In tlio lino dry 
climate in Lahul the sbocp escape tho foul rut and other dis- 
eases which constantly attack Hocks kept during tho ruins on 
tho southern slopes of tho outor Uimalayos. Tho sheep ai'iivo 
wrotehedly thin, but by tho time they aro ready to leave, arc 
iu splendid coudition. A short fine grass, of a dull bhiish-greeu 
colour, called niru, is their favourito food ; mat and wiordr -aro 
names of other good kinds of grasses. Tbo goats depend vury 
much on tho loaves and twigs of tho birch and bush willow., 
The Gaddi shephords aro much more careful and energetic 
shephords than tho Kolia; they mny bo soon hording their 
goats on the face of tremendous precipices ; ivith one woollen 
coat and a blanket they sleep out esposod to au ioy wind, and 
take no harm ; sometimes, however, t1i;p cold drives them to 
creep into the huddicd-up flocks, and pass tho night with two 
or three sheep on top of theta for a coverlid. Their sheep aro 
reputed strong and hardy abovo those of any other shephords. 
Peophi as far away as tho Photin traders of Eumaon, buy a 
great many every year at high prices 'as beasts of burden for 
the trado over tho groat snowy rango botwoon Knmdoa and 
Tibet. These grazing grounds or sheep-i'ans of foreign ebop* ' 
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herdn in LihnI arc called dhdrg or hans or nigdhra. A dkdr or . . — T , 
ban is often snb-dirided intct several candf, each vand containing' 
enough ground to graze one fall floek or hhanddh of sheep and of Uod”'*anT K*oIi 
gnats. Kacli 1ms its more or less precisely fixed boun- s oph er 0 s iu 
diifies, and the icn?‘isi or title to it is understood to have 
originated in a grant from a Baja of Knln, ora Thaknrof Luhnl, 

Among the Gaddis some transfers by gift or sale appear to 
have taken place, and in several cases the original family which 
obtained the grant has long ceiisod to use tlio dhdri but iu 
rouognition of its old title the shepherd now in possession has 
to halt a day on the jonriiey bnok, and let his sheep manure 
the fields of the original owner, with whose permission his 
occupation commenced. Whether the original owner could 
now tnrn out an olJoconpunt of tliUkind is a doubtful question. 

The grey-beards seem to think that lio could send up any 
number of his own sheep, but could uot put iu a third person 
to the detriment of the old occupant. The title of the Euli 
shepherds to their dhdra is the same as that by which they 
hold ther nijiihra in Kdln. In some few instances a dhdr was 
granted to a wazir, or person of tnfiaence, as a personal favour; 
but, as a gonerul rule, they seem to have been given to the 
men of certain hamlets or phdtfi collectively, though perhaps 
thepalta-ov deed of grant contained only one man's name. 

There arc many fine runs iu the uninhabited pait of the 
(lliandra Vnll^ above purdua Khoksar, whieb, before we took 
the country, .•'cre seldom if ever used. BakhtAwar of Lnla, 
leadtcg shepherd of KAtigrn, obtained from Mr. Barnes the 
privilege of grazing the unoccupied runs in this country. Au 
almost equally large tract at the bead of the Bhfiga valley hsis 
been beld for generations by another Gaddi family, which 
obtained a similar grant from tho Thaknr of Ivyehing. Both 
theso families have of lute years begun to take a foe from the 
numerous shepherds who join them in grazing these lauds. 

The runs held by the Koli (or Kulu) shepherds all lio between 
purdna IChoksar and Gondia, in the Chandra Valley. 

The Gaddi shepherds used to pay one’ or more sheop^ for 
each run, in jdgir Icolhia to the jdgirddr, and in khdlsa Inthis to 
the wozir as the representative of Government. Tliis tax was 
known as the Imr, of iu Tibetan as the rig-gi-thal. In most 
cases the amonnt first fixed seems to have romninod unchanged 
over after. Tho Bfija-of Kiilu excused the Koli shephei'ds from 
this tax, as they paid ono anaa par head per nnuuui on all 
sheep and goats, which was collected in Kulu. it * * 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds also give a sheep or tw.o 
under the name of bhaggali to the men of the village next 
below their run. Such sheep are sacrificed and eaten in a 
■^ullngo feast .at which tho shepherds attend. The fee appear.s 
to have been originnlly given freely to secure good 
it is now considered a right, wbicli could bo enforced, \\ hero 
tho grazing ground above a village is of small extent, it is all 
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Chapter IV, llio c7i«?-rtor privato Rrazing of tlio villagcrp, into ‘n’liicli they 

— do not pormit t.lio foreign slipplionle to iiitrodo; but in some 

Live-stock. years they permit a stiay flock to squat there fora consider- 
DJidrorBlioep-runB tpjjg flocks from Chiinilra mostiy enter Lnlinl by tlio 

8hopl»^ot"dB Kukti Puss, which descenils into Jobrang Z:o//u' The pa«snge 
of so iiiJiny is sometliing of a grievance, so hy old custom the 
sbcplicrds pay the mm of the tof/ii one sheep per bun or dhdr 
under the iiamo of haUikarn. In tlie samo way they pny toU 
for crossing cortniu jhitlde, or swinging bridges, to the men 
of tlio villages who erect them, under the name of aroJcarn, 
For instance, tlio Jolirnng men take one sheep per van d, or 
division of a ban, from all who cross their yVirt/a. 

At the first Regniar Settlemoiit the policy approved by Gov- 
ernment was to remit all ftrnt or grazing dues on sheep in Kulu 
and Lfihut, bntatlho Revision of Settlement of 1871 it wasascer- 
taiued (hat while the KoH shepherds continned to enjoy immunity 
in regard to the Ldliul grazing as they had done under the Rdjiis 
the Gaddis had conttiitied to pay the old customary kdr, not only 
to the jdf/mZiir« in the jdgir hotlijn, but also on. acoonut of the 
khdlsa kolhis to the wazir. This arrangement was continned 
authoritatively, it being understood that tlio rent of the khuha 
runs was enjoyed by the tcazir as part of his official income, 
but it was decided that at the next settlement the question uE 
increasing the lax and of also imposing it on tlio Kdlu shop- 
liords' runs should be considered. ' 

Accordiiigl}’’, in 1890 an enumeration was mado of the flocks 
of foi'cign shepherds grazing in Liihnl, and a grasiog foe at the 
rate of quarter of au auna per sheep or goat (or He. 1-9-0 per 
hundred) was imposed by Government. The nature ’ of the 
profits enjoyed by shepherds, with reference to which the rate 
was fixed, has been described in Part II, Chapter IV, B, ahdtho 
rate corresponds with that charged for the grazing of Kulu 
flocks on the high pastures within Kulu Proper, but outside the 
kothi of the owners, while it is only half the rate fixed for 
foreign Bhep1ierd.s who ‘bring their flocks to the Kfilu high 
pastures. A higher fee was not approved because of the short 
time for which the L&hul runs are occupied, the nsolessness of 
the ground for nnj other purpose, and the discouragements 
which the Gaddi and Koli shepherds arc oncouiitering clscwliei'u 
at other seasons of the year hy forest reservatioos and rules aud 
by tlio iiicrciiso of dues iii Native tStatca. 

On Iho basis of this rale applied to tho results of ilio 
enumeration of 1890 a rcut was fixed fur each sheep-ruu in 
Liiiiiil, aud lenses at these rents for ihu period of sottiumout at 
a roduction of 10 por vent, were granted to tho shepherds using 
the runs. In jitgir kothh these rents were considered to bo the 
tho old kdr, the right of tho jtujirdnrs j in khdha koihts they 
are collected b)r (he wonV who, after doductiug one-fourth as 
part of In's oQicinl romuuerution, pays the balaucQ to Govern* 
ment as^misceUaueous land revenue. 
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Tho numbers of the flocks 

found grazing in 1890 

as follows ; — 

Kultt nocisa ... ... 

• 44 ••• SlyGCo 

Chirmlia ilarka 

■ a» ••• &3|0j3 

, Kangr.'i (G.iiidi) flook^ ... 

G3,205 

Total foreign sliocp nnd goota 

«•« 107|013 


were Chapter IV, C. 

Occapations, In* 
dnetnes and Com* 
merce. 

OAiIror Blieep.niTM 
of Gaddi aad EoU 
ahepherda in 
Lnhnl. 


The total vnlae oF the rents, therefore, (subject to the 
deduction above-mentioned), is Rs. 2,455, of which Rs. G27 are 
payable to Jdgirddrs and Rs. 1,828 to Government, less one-fourth 
or Rs. 457, the remuneration of the tvasir. The detail of the 
payment to jdglrddrs is — 


To ttiejdgtrildrs of Kolong 
„ „ „ Gnmraiig 

„ „ „ „ Gondln 

„ monastery of Gnni/ll 


••• 44 » 

••• 4** 

••• ••• 

• •• eae 


Its. 
■«. 350 

... 64 

... IflO 
... U 


Total 


... ... 


... 627 


The LfihnI flocks, having itlwajs boon free fiom taxation 
and nob participating, ns has been observed above, in the 
banoflts of tlie-bigh piistnrago, nro exempt from poj'ment of 
any fee. The profits derived from thorn as beasts of burden 
' are taxed indirootly in the assessment of the laud revenue 
and directly in the cose of the richer traders by the in- 
come-tax. 


SECTION C.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 

The people ore not entirely dependent on their land for Oconpationa. 
subsistence. It is estimated that one-third of the proprietors 
;are traders flrsb and ngricuUiirists nftern'ards. They own 
ponies of the sturdy Ldholi breed, and employ^ them either in 
" trade ventures of tlieir own or to carry for hire the wares of 
^Funjilbi merchants engaged in the Central Asian trade. Thera 
is little risk, and these trader proprietors are for the most part 
very well to do. The remaining two-thirds of the proprietors 
all possess sheep and goats, wJiich tire nsod ns beasts of harden, 
and ai’e in that way a source of income to their owners. And 
each of tho poorer families deputes one or two of its members to 
Simla or Kdln'for tho winter to make money by working as 
coolies, or by keeping higri shops. 

Since the time of tho first Hegnlar Settlement there Osnimerce. 

, has been a very great increaso iu tho prosperity of tho 
tract. This incioaso in prosperity is doe to two eanses: 
first, tho bridgiug of the Chandra at Khoksnr. and the 
making of the high-road throngb Lfihnl to the Laddk border 
in 1865; and, secondly, the disoovery of sapphires in Pddal 
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Chapter IV. C- in tlio dominions of the Mnlifirfija of Kaslnnir iu 1883. The 
■77“ r making of llio rond for tlio development of tmOic with Central 
dtiBtrSsntid^bom- gave n ^rent impulee in LAliul to trade and to the breeding 
jncrce. of ])ouies for iho carrying trailo. Until communication was 
Molcinft of till) opened in this nay'tbere was sc.'iroely any trade with TArkaml 
lii-'h-road to r.aflnli n,Kl very little with Lnda'k. The total annnnl imports by this 
and cononnui-»d ^.jj„,p, amount to npni-ly Hr. 3,00,000, nnd thfi'exportBtn the 
trade?'*™ Rnnii*. Large nnmbei's of twihiiliR etigago in this triifRn both as 

trailers and aa enrriors. 'I’he^' purchase indigo, rice, piece- 
goods, nnd hrasq and copper vp.sscIr in Knln, and carry them on 
their ponies nnd on their sheep nnd goats, which nre also used 
IIS beasts of burden, to Ladak nnd Tibet, where fhoy exchange 
them for borax, wool, jtatthm, and salt, which they bring back 
and sell iu Kulu. Less enterprising traders content theuisolves 
with iinpo’tiug rice from Kulu and exchanging it with Tibetans 
ill Ldbul for doiiblo its weight of salt, wliicli they take back to 
Ktiln nnd barter for double its weight of rice, thereby making a 
profit of 800 per cent, on each venture. Wool is also brought by 
Tibetans lo L/ibul nnd bought by the Ldbulis, who sell it at a 
profit of 40 to SO per cent, (inoluding cost of carriage) in Kiibi. 
Of tlie Punjab merebunts who engage in the trade with Laddk 
and Ydrknnd some send their wares to those countries on mules 
all the way j others only ns far ns Kyelangin Ldhul,^hoiioe the 
mules nre sent hack, and tho wares sent on laden ou Li'iliuli ponies 
provimisly engaged. For the journey from Kyolang lo Leh in 
Ijudiik the hire of a pony is Bs. 10 to 14, nnd from Leh to Sul- 
tlinpnr in Kfllu Bs. 15 to 20. The double journey onn ho made 
twice a year. Sheep nre used chielly on tho road between 
Saltdnpur and Patsoo, the mart where Tibetan nnd Ldhdli 
chants meet, four otages beyond Kyolang. Tho hire of a sheep 
for that distauco is oigbtanims, blit ns it onn carry 1 6 sers it is 
more profitable for the owner to invest iu wool or salt himself, as 
in that case ho can make Its. 2 per sheep a trip. In coiiscqiionco 
of tho development of trade tho number of ponies m Lilhul has 
enormously increased, as has already bcou observed. 

Tlio b r e w i n R Another result of the bettering of communication between 
inAuitry. L4hnl nnd Kdlii is that the Lnbolis have found a means of 

making money by keeping fupri shops intheKfilii nndPdlarapur 
tnhsils of this district, and in Mnndi State during thn winter. The 
ferment for the brewing of Ivgri comes from Lhdnk, and its 
manufacture is a “trade secret”; hut the superiority of the 
Ldhnlis ns browers nppcnrR to b® universally admitted. 

Discovci; vf mp- *Pbe find of snpptiircs in Padnl first beeamo known ia 
pltires in Kasbmir. I.'ihul in 1 883 or ,1 S84, when a Chninba man brought soma 
s toil cR there and sold I o them to n trader, who speedily dis- 
covered their value. During tho nest few years numbers of 
Lnhnl.i'i invested in the stones, going thomselves to Pnd.nl iu 
search of them, or purchasing them from nativ.os of Ghatnba, 
and then selling them in Kdln to mprohants from tho plains. Ia 
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tliose unyfi 8 Hpplnrp.s were bou^lit noli b 3 ' tho tala, Imfc by tbe 
ser. D\' one ninii four irerc purcbn.cod for Its. 300 and sold 
for Rfl. 8,U00. Tlio niitio or pocket is now jetilptisiy guarded by 
tho Kashmir nutboritirs, and bus censed to be n sonree of 
income to tbo LlibnHs 003 * longer, but it is cstininted that they 
vrere onrichod to tbe oxtont of n lakh of rnpre.s by sticcossftil 
ventures made before restrictions were placed on tbo removal 
of tbe sfouos. 

• AnotliPr Jionreo of income is I lie sale of frui, karii, pntin, 
rirn, ntiil other wild ]>lanls and roots fonnd on tbe Ijfibnl 
bitl.s. 

Mention inn}' liere bo made of certain gipsy-like wanderers 
called iie-kor~paa, who juurnoy tbrongb Ldbnl in small parties 
living in tentsi The}' come from Tibet .and from Tartary, and 
their object i.s to no on pilgrimngo to the slirines in India 
whicli uro ‘held in respoct by ijuddliisls, but tliC}’ also make 
some money na they go by begging and by petty trading. 
Their little encanipincnts though dirty nro pictnresqnc. A 
niitnbor of families from Upper Baslutlir and Ktintiwar, mostly 
of the wearer class, hnvo also settled in Lnhul of recent yeats, 
driven .from their own conntr}’ by tho difficulty of getting a 
living there ; the}’ generally speud the winter in Kuin and the 
.Slimmer in Ldhul. 


SECTION D.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

At Revision of Assessment in 1890 tbo following rates, in 
sew per' rupee, wore nssnined by the .Sottloment OOlcer ns tbo 
prevailing pricea of tlio produce of tho land to be tho basin of 
his half net asset estimate, and ho expressed conlidcnco that 
they can casil}’ be obtained by an ngricnltiirist oven at liiirvost 
time whnn grain is cheapest ; — 


Wheat 

• •• 


•* 


• •• 


so 

Parley 

• •• 


• •• 




S.'i 

Pras 

vet 






JS 

nnclinlicat ... 

■ 

• •• 

tos 




GO 

Fotntfips 



••• 




.IS 

Tohncco 

■ is 

• •• 





K 

Saison ... 





••• 


IS 


It was noted that tho pricea of food-gmina had not varied 
much in Iilihnl since fho time of tho first Regnlnr Settlement. 

The auma realized for land on sale or mortgage have been 
disenssed in .Chapter Til, Section D. 

The mndn of expressing tho meannrement of land formerly 
resemblod the method prevnlent in Killn. Tho fjiilinl denotni- 
liou is the /u/f/t, which coni tiins 20 jiiilA, both being priniarilv 
iiieasniea of seed. Tbo pd/h an a inensnro of seed is eqiiivnlent 
to ubont one s/'r of standard weight of wheat or barley. Three 
Idlch (land rapasnro) are about equal to one standard acre. 


Chapter 17, D. 

Prices. Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Hincovpry nf sap. 
pliircs in Kaihuiir. 


Fi.ieipnPTB in 
I.iliii], 


Prices. 


Local mpasure. 
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Chapter IV, D. Trade Boute. 

^ . Tlio main rood to ami through Loliul has been desoribad' 

ns far ns fho Itotaug Pass, fho point wheio it enters the 
Commanications. vaztri, in l*orfc 11* t.hiip. 1\, Section D, It is the only, 
Commiention. Tond in LAluil worthy of tho nnmo, tlio other being mere foot- 
pnthp, and is pnasnblo for both mules and horses. From the 
Uotnng Pass (13,000 It.) it descends steeply for three miles to 
the Gliaiidrn, which it crossos from tho left to tho right bank 
by a wooden [sdttgha) biidge, recoiistriioted in ltS91, The 
Khoksar leBUhouso stands some distance from tho village of 
tho same name but clone to tho bridge, on tho right bant of tho 
river, and is ono stage from lldla, tho halting place on the other 
side of tho Botnng Pass. Tho road then follows tho right bant 
of tho Chandra down to its junction with Bhfign at Tiindi, and 
there are camping grounds, without a resUhouso at Sfsn, 12 
miles from Khoksar, and at Gondla, 7 miles further on. The 
llhnga is crossed at Tnndi by a wooden bridge and tho road 
then ascends tho valley of ihnl stream following Iho right hank. 
The next halting place after Gondla is Kyolang, 10 miles 
distant from it, and sitnntcd on tho hilKsido nbnve tho Bhaga ; 
here there is a reBt>honae, and the only post ofllco in Ldhnl. 
At tho further stagos thcro nro no rcst-honsea ; all of them 
except Kolong and Darclin, are merely small camping grounds 
in the mountain wastes, and snpplicB of nil descriptions, inclnd* 
ing w-ood and grass, bare to bo laid in nt Kyelang (or, on the 
return journey, in Ladnk). Tbo stages after Khoksar are 
iliiVes. Bemarl-fi. 


Kolong 10. 

Darcha ... 8. Hero tbe road, still ou tha right bank 

of tho B'nugn, crosses the Jnskar stream 
by n wooden bridge. Alidway between 
this and tho next stage it crosses to 
tho left bank of tbe Bbfign by a 
wooden bridge at Patseo. 

^ing-rang-bar ... 12. From this the road ascends to the top of 

the Bora Ldcim Pass, 16,221 feet, and 
then descends the ralloy of a stream 
flowing northwards. 

Kinlnng • *« 12. 

Lingti ... 17. Immediately beyond this tho road crosses 

the Sampa stream into Lndflk by a ford, 
or a mile further up by a wooden bridge 
thrown across it over a gorge. 

The road is continued on through LadAk territory to Loh, 
several stages further on. 

Route to Chamha and Pdngi, 

From the bridge over the Bhaga at its janction with the 
Chandra a branch road leaves tho main trade routo and follows 
the right bonk of the Chandra down to the Chamba border. 
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It is well kept up so far, anil passable for ponios, but beyond Chapter IV-, D. 
there is only a foot-path whioh is described as diflicult ovon . ' « • •.4 

for export moiintaiiieers. Th« rocn^uisrd iinltiu^ places wi ili- 
in Liliul are at fjot, 10 miles from (rmidla, and at Jalma, ConunnnicatioiiB. 
nearly a stage from the Cbuniba border. Conimuuicatiaiib. 

Direct route from Dhtirmruia via <//o Kvlili Pass. 

Botwcon Lot and Jdlinn tliora is a jhtila bridge across tbo 
Cliaudra at Jobraiig village, from which a foot-path crosses the 
Kiikti f'ass, about IGfiOO feet cleratiou, rather steep near tlio 
Einninity and the glaciers on both sides cut up with cievasses, 
but otherwise nob dillicutt. Tbo path doscouds on tbo other 
side to Bliarmaur (Clinuiba territory) in tbo Havi vailey, which 
u separated by another high pass from Dliannsdla. 

Besides (he Kukti Pass there aro two othors over the 
watershed between tlic CbonAb and tho Ibivi, described ns 
follows in ilr. Ljall's Settlement Report:— 

lieltceen lAhul and Dora Bangdhai. 

. Asa or Asiikb, called in BoLwocn Eotbi Ghusbal, opposilo 
llic limps tliu Bara Ban- -Tdndi, in Ldbul, and Bara Baiigubul. 
g.ilial Pass. A diUiciilb pass, soldoin used j pro* 

bnbly about 17,000 feut eluvnlitm. 

Very stoop ; frotoii snow on the 
Liiliul side. 

Niigdhar ' Between the ravino of that name 

which divides hothis Gondiu iiud 
Ghusliul ill Labul and Bara Bnti* 
giilial. Has hardly ever been used, 
but is said not to bo tnoro difficult 
than No. 2. 

The watershed between the Chandra and the Beds is crossed 
ill addition to the Botnng Pass, already inoutioued, by tlio 
Uuintn Pnss, 1.3,000 feet, by which proceeds tbo main route 
between Kdlu and Bpiti. This path, which is impassable for 
innlos, though hill ponies may bo taken along it, may hero bo 
described, ns most of it lies within the limits of Ldliiil. 

/inule la Spill viii the U&mta Fast and huhtil, 

Tlio path ascends from Jngatsnkh (sob Part II, Chapter 
IV, Section D, ‘ Main road tli rough Kulu ') very slooply to 
CIdkn, a biiro camping ground, nearly 10,000 footnboyo sea 
level. There arc no reB^ houses, and indeed iio habitations of 
any soi I along this route till Losar ia Spili is reached, and 
supplies, including fuel and grass, uitist be taken from Jngat- 
Bukh (or, on tho return jouruey, from Losar). From Onika 
the path crosses tho U/imta Bass, and dcsceuds to tbo next 
hnlliug-place, Clidlilrn, over 11,000 feet above the seo, on 
.tlio left bank of tlic Chandra, and ono stage a]]ove Klioksnr, 
with which it is connected by a rough path along tho left 
bank of tho river. From Ohdbtra onwards tho path is 
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Chapter IV, D. only occasionally rapaired, and is almost non-axistont in' 

. , places. It ascends the loft hank of tUe Oliiiii'lrn, and there tU'o 

aStteaffiland ’‘“’•-'"S Karelia I -2, 500 feet above 

Ccmtaiui.lca.UaiLS. sea. iho marches shonid bo done early in the mornnur 
Cuininuuicitioni.* if possible, for several lar;?e unbridsiPd torrents, tributaries 
of the Gbivndra, have to bo crossed, wUioU become swollen 
the melting snow ns the day advances ntid the sun gets higher, ' 
iiud are aft tiinoa ntifordablo. llotiveen Pnti Ituui and Karchu 
the jiatli crosses tho moraine of the Sltigri glacier, a groat mass' 
of honlders and ico two miles in bre.ndtli. From Kaf^sha the 
path ascends, crosses the watershed between tho Chandra and 
tho Spiti I'iver by tho Kunaam Pass, ] 5,000 feet, and descends 
on the other sido to Losar, 18,891 feet, tho first villago in the 
Spiti valley. 

Ilonie to Spiti vifi the Bara Ldcha Pasg. 

From Karcha another path con tin nos tho ascent of the loft 
bank of the Chandra up to its source on tho Bara Ldclia Pass ; 
it is used by Tibetan traders and Spit* people ns nn alternative 
means of access from Spiti to Ldliiil, being a shoider way to tlio 
trade iiiart jit Patsoo, though even rougher than tho path just 
floscribed. 'Iho first baiting placo nbovo K.aroba is at ibo \ako 
nieutionod in Chapter I, tlto Chandia Tal, and is a longish 
stage from Losnr over the Kunr.am Pass. Above Chuudia Tal 
there are halting places at Dokpo yohma and Dokpo Gongnia, 
largo torrents flowing into tho Ohnndra, difficulty to ford, but 
xvhicli may sometimes be crossed by snow bridges. Dokpo 
Gongina is about 18 miles from Zing-sfing-bor, tho path ascend- 
iug tho Bnra L&olia Pass and thcru joining tlio main trsdo 
route. Supplies for this ronto must bo taken nil tlio way from 
Kyelaug on tho one side or from Ltosar on tho other, • 
Prom Ldhvl to ZamVdr. 

A path from Darcha on the main trade route ascends 
tho Kaugyo valley (generally called the Jnskiir stream, a 
tributai'y of Blidga on its right bank), and crosses the Shiukul 
• Pass, 17,000 feet, into tho Zanskdr (or Josknr} provinco of 
Liiddk. In May, when tho diroot roiJto over the Bara Lucha 
is closed, tvaveUev's to Lob often go over tbo Sbinkal ; the ovest 
of the latter, though higher, is very miioli narroiver, and a push 
across tho high ground can bo made in a single mnrcli. 

All the wooden bridges in Lahnl have been mentioued 
” above; they exist only on the main tnido route, nnd arc of the 

siinp/ta pabteru described iu Part II. IClfowhero owing to the 
scarcity of timber of any length of beam the rivors are crossed 
by means of suspension bridges of from 50 to 150 feet span, 
made of thick ropes of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes from 
tho roadway, nnd two hand-rail ropes bang above, ono on either 
side, and tiro attachod to the roadway by small sido ropes, 
fastened at intervals of a foot or two. The host of tlioso 
bridges are passnblo for sheep and goats, and without danger if 
tho sides oro wattled in with wicker work, and slabs of stone. 
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placed on the roadway. In n higli wind many o£ them are Chapter IT, D. 
dnngerons to cross, even to a native of tlio countr\'. They are . 

colled tear« w in 'J'ibctan, and -jhitla or diM in Hindi. Md 

proper Jliitla is a dilTercub kind of bridge, which is not used in Conummications.' 
Lnhul. It consists of a se.at in n loop hanging from a wooden Dnagcs. 
saddle, which rides on a cab.lo of thick grass rope, and is pulled 
across by a g:iy lino. Ghamni is another name for this kind 
of bridge, which you use in crossing the Sutlej, the U’l and 
other rivers. 
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CHiPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

Tho powers of tlio Wnzir of Labul wLo ftclministers tlio 
Chapter V, B. gffuirs of the toazttt subject to tho coutro] of the Assistant Corn- 
Band and Band jnissionor of Kuln linro been described in Part 11, Chapter V. 

Beyenne. Jn addition to esercising tho powers of an Honorary Ma^is- 
Gcncial Adminis-trato and Civil Judge ho collects the land revenue and grazing 
{ration. fees, and forwards to Jfdln in Ocloher of ooch year tho amount 

due to tiovcrniiient. All police 'functions also fall to be* dia- 
cliavgod by htin and his staH, for no constables are stationed 
jn'Ldhul. He has also to make arrangements to provide 
carriage and supplies for officers travelling in the irazi'ri. His 
emoluments have been detailed in Chapter HI, Section C. 

There are no exciao arrangements, ns the local hill beer ami 
whisky are exempt from taxation. The only Govornmont 
school, that at Kyolnng, has been referred to in Obajjtor III, B. 
There is no dispensary except that of tho hloravinn missionaries, 
hlails nro cxchanpod twice a wook in tho siimmor between 
the Kyelnng and Kulu post offices : in tho winter no commnni- 
cation is possihlo. Tho telegraph lino does not uxtond beyond 
Ktilu. 

Tho forests nro under Lho uhargo of tho liuln Poreat 
Officer. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

■KatnroofToul or wlioilo oflifibnl appears to havo been atone time 

InDd-tex under iho portioned out among a -few petty barons or tfidburs, who vrero 
Eijns in li&hnl, jiio lords of whom tho villogors held their holdings. Pour of 
these hai'onial families havo survived up to tho present day, 
two in f nil and two in partial possession of their estates ; the 
rust are said to have bean gradually extirpated by tho ildjas 
of Kdln. Under the lldjds tho tbdhurs were allowed to exist 
supreme in their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tvibnte 
or nazrdiia for them in tho shape of a certain number of ponios, 
pieces of cloth, &c. In the rest of the country, t.o., the Jihdlsa 
or royal kolhis, the Rdja took the place of the extinct thdkurs, 
and managed them thropgh an official with the rank of a wastr, 
Tho thdhursf lyith a folloTfiug of their tenants, and one man 
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for each holding in tlio royixl^Aot/u's, wcro coinpollod to attend Chapter 7, B. 
the Baja nt liia capital, Snltdnpnr, for the six wintoc montha of _ — 7 " 

the year, and do tmy sorvice, inonial or military, which might 
be committed to them. Tliis was the origin of the present uotnroof rent or 
annnol emigration of a very large part of the Ldhiil population Uml-tnx under tlio 
to their winter quarters in Akhar.a, n suburb of SuUunpnr. in Ijfihni. 

The tttl or land-revcuiie of Llihnl was taken in fisod items of 
cash, grain and cloth, levied at equal rates on all the jeolds 
in each I:otk{. This was tho rule, but sometimes some small 
difference of rate prevailed between different villages with 
regard to difference of soil or water-supply. Another item of 
roroniie w .13 tho ehalnt or colls ; a fillj* belonged to tho owner 
of tlie mare, but all colts born in Ldhnl went to the Riija in - 
khdha, and to tho thdJcur in jdgir hoihis. 

When tho Sikhs ousted the BAja of Kuhi, they collected Sikli revcaao ad. 
tho cash and grain from the hhdhct Icothts, and tho norranas™*'”®*™*'™’' “"A 

from the tUdliun as before ; but on tho pretence that lliey at"*Snmmoty ”*nnd 
did not demand any service of eitlior thakur or landholder, SoptarSottioments 
they imposed an additional cess, under tho name of brtanffna 
of rupees sis per feola on every holding, whether in tho khdha 
m tho jarfir kothh. , When three years Inter wo took over tho 
country from tho Sikhs, wo found it nominally assessed at 
Rs. 5,000, which inolodcd grazing dnes on foreign sheep and fines, 
besides land-rcvoouc, osclndiiig tho revenue of jdpfr hifhh. . 

This was reduced to Us. 4, 20.0 at once, next year to Bs. 3,200, 
and at Regular Settlement to Rs. 2,150, of which Us. 240 wero 
tribute paynblo by the f/uifeurff, and Its. 1,910 roguhir Innd- 
revcnuc. When, however, this last sum 0.-1100 to bo distri- 
buted by the people thcin.<5elves over tho jeoldn of the khdha 
kolhiSf it proved to bo in oxcc.ss of tho old fixed cash assoss- 
tnent, and tho landholders were not apparently informed that 
tho old grain n!=Eossnicnt, and other items were abolished. 

They, therefore, argued among thoin.‘«elve.s that the oxcc<i.<i 
must bo considered ns part of the Sikh hetangna, and distribut- 
ed it equally on nil jeoldft, whothor in Jd$ir or khdha kolhis. 

In this way on account of this oxcosa, a sum of Rs. 150 out of 
R.S. 1,910 was niitdc payable by Ihdkura, who riiisod tho iiioiioy 
and Romethiug to sparo, by imposing^ n new cess on tho 
Jeolna in their jdgir/i, Tho khdha jeolda paid each their old 
cash assossmonf, plus a rateable sliiiro of tho i-est of the excess. 

No notice was tnkon in prnetico of the khev-at or rent-roll, 
which had been umdo ont by the Tah.si)dAr of Kfilii under 
Mr. Barnes’ orders. All old ecssos wore_ lawfully enough 
collected, n.s beforo, in jdgir kuthh, and in khalsa ones the 
Jippi", withont anthoritv, mainfninod most tff them ns porqni- 
sites of his office, IVIr, Barnes Imd appointed one negi iov 
tlio whole of Luhnl tin place of tho wAzirs of the llAjAs)' 
luul ono lambardnr for each kothi, pachotra, or feo 

ordinarily assigned to lambardArs, was divided between them 
and tho negi, Tho first negi wos a Brahman of Patan, It lo 
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Chapter V, B. not snrptisinpr Hint the Itheteat was not nooeptoil by the MhuliSj 
— — ■ for it WHS in fact in ovdry waj* n very innccnviite liocumcm, 

besides bcfiiK in a fovn noc cii«ily to bo nuderstood by tliem. 

Sikh rovbtiao Bnrni-s was never able to visit Lnhul iiiniself : two or three 
ndministr&tion, and hill Pntwjirip, under no Biijiervisiou, wore sent over llio passes; 
ormuBomoDtB mado brought biiok to the 'I'niisilddr what piirported to he ap- 
otSumnwryandlle. ppuJgpniontB of tlio arablo lauds lield hy the several landholders ‘ 
fLibni). ** ' ® eaoh lioihi. From them the hhewat was tnado out at 

SnUfinpnr, The old cesses wore maintainod at first oven in 
lihnlfttt liothio. About Iho time wben tbo orignal negi was dis- 
inisRcd and ThiikurTara Ghnntl aiipointed in his stead, the grain 
dues ceased to be collected ; hut the chatru or colts, and the 
dharltar or rip*gi-tai (that istho rents of sheep>runs paid by 
Gaddis), stili oontinned to go into tho _nrp/» pocicet. In 18G2 
Mr. Lyall brought tho fact to the notice of the Government. 
In tho end tbo rents of tho sheep-rans wore formally granted 
for life to 'I’iira Cimnd in recognition of bis service. With 
regard to tho colts no decided orders were ^ given : bat about 
18G8, when the Government directed the ncgi of Ldhnl to dis- 
continue n certain tribute whicb tbe L&hnlis had been in tho 
custom of paj’ing through him to tho representative of tho 
UnhdrJijn of Jammu in Lnd.dh, Tdrn Cliand;of his own accord, 
remitted taking tho colts in Malita Jeoihra, on tho ground that ho 
had only taken them hitherto ns a sct-olf against tlio espensea 
of tho tributo in question. 


First Berision ot At Revision of Settlement ill 1871 tbo sum of Rs. 150, which’ 
Settlomciit (ifl/l). jitij erroneously boon made parable by tbo jdgtr kothh, was 
ro-distributed over tbo khdlaa liothis. It was also found ne-, 
cessnry at revision to mako a general rc-distribiitiou of tlio land 
TOVonuB -owing to alterations in holdings, but no increase or 
redaction was made in tho amount of tho hluifsa laud revenue. 
At Rognlnr Settlement tho actnnl roven.iio fixed, including the 
assessment of the jdgtra and ail nssignmeuts, amounted to 
Ks. 0,024. Tbo revenne of the jdgtrs is collected by the 
jugirdara partly in cash and partly in kind, and tho rnlno of the' ' 
paj'ments in kind is included in this snin. Land brought under' ' 
onltivntion subsequent to tho Regular SetUoineiit was iti the : 
yapir 11: <t/ns assessed as it was broken up, and tbo revenue was: ' 
collected by the ;npfrdnV«. In tho khaha hoihis such land was 'I 
also assessed ns it was brought under cultivation, but the t 
revenne wont to the common fund of the instead of ro 

Govorninont, ns it was considered that the assessment made at 
the Regular Settlement was fixed for tho term of settlement. •- 
This was noted in tho ’ndmitiistrntioii paper prepared at' 
revision. Tho area brought under cnitirntion between Hognlar 
Settlement ntid Rovision Avna bS acres in cultivated land niid 
94 acres in bay-fields, and, owing to tiie eiihanccinent of 
revenue of the rovenuo of the jngir haihis on thi.s ncconnt, tho 
actual revouuo of the wdsir{ after Revision was Rs. 2,744, an 
increase of Rfi. 120. ' 
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On nccount of the further breaking np of the wnste snbse* Chapter Y, B. 
qnentto 1871 niid owing to tbo nseeasment of sncli of the new in^Land 
cnltivntion as lies within ti^ojagir I'othis the revenue of the ^^evettne. 
wttziri stood at lla. 3,886, when re-assessment operations wore gooond HcrUinn 
begun in 1890. The produce of theni'ea cnltivated in that jenr of Settlement (1891). 
ninonDted according to the prices and rates of yield given in 
the last Chapter to Hs. 88,451 in value, of which the (lovern- 
inent share at 22 per cent., ns representing half the net assets 
of the proprietor, would be Ds. 7,859. The cstimiito of the 
Government share at 22 per cent, was made on the same data 
ns in Kuln Proper. 

The half-net asset estimate distiibntefl over the cultivated 
area would have given a uniform rate of Ba. 2-8-0 per acre, or 
considerably higher than the existing rate in the _; bp(V A'oiWs, 
find twice as high as the then rate in the hliaka Icnlhh. But it 
was not the policy of Government to take a heavy increase 
“ both for political reasons, and also, with regard to the isolation 
of the country, the circamstancea of the people, and the burdens 
of road-making and furnishing supplies and carriage imposed 
of them.” The standard rate assumed for assessment purpo^es 
was therefore Bs. 1-12-0 only, though this was freely departed 
from by the Settlement Officer, being exceeded in the compa- 
ratively low-lying and fertile villages, but not reached in the 
higher and colder hamlets. The application of the standard 
rate would have given a rovonno of Rs. 5,152 : the revenue 
fictnnlly fised was lis. 4,916. 

Excluding the three ./dpir IcolhtJ the area of the cnltivntion 
of Luhul is 1,966 acres, of which the new assessment is Bs. 8,024, 

.an increase of 22^ per cent, on JRs. 2,478, the previons 
revenue of the JchdUa JioMs, inclnding assignments, nnd giving 
an incidence of Bs. 1-8-7 per acre. 

New cultivation continues as formerly to poy revenue to 
the jngirdiirft in .jdgir Icot/nn, and to the kothi common fund in 
khdlsa kothU, In the jdgir kolhis no alteration w.is made in 
the ni-.sessinent of the revenue-paying land, which was already 
snfficiently high. The jdgirdd>T» readily acquiesced in this 
'arrangement, and probably were glad that no reduction was 
proposed. Lauds within jdgirs, which nro the private pro- 
perty of the jdgirddrs, and which are either cultivated by them 
or assigned by them ns sejvico grants to their plonghmeu or 
retainers, bore no revonue on the papers, and a nominal assess- 
munb was pnt on these lands at the rates at which other land in 
the same villages with them is assessed. - The object of this was 
to show the true valne of tho jdgfrs, and to ensure that the 
proper ainonnt due on account of cesses is realised from the 
jdgirddr. It was not considered necessary to submit proposals 
for the commutation into cash of the payment in kind realised by 
llicydyfrdrtM W'ho are the snperior proprietors of their jdgirs. 

Payment in kind is ns convenient to tho proprietors as to the 
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Chapter Y, B. jaghdarp, for it is not ftlwnpa possiblo for tlio former to conrert' 

landa'^dXniid Moreoror, tho ydpfrddre'are 

Beveuue. always willing to consent to couimiitation wlioii tho inferior pro- 
Second JioTisioii piietor is desirous of it, iind tlio ralos at which tho coinmntaiioa 
of Settlement (IBOI). is made arc uniform, well understood and fair. ^ 

Tho oesses loriod in Li'ihiil in addition to the land revenue 

are: 

P#p tent. 

It*. A. P. 

**• n 0 0 

3 3 0 
9 8 C 


Tiambartlnra' fee* 
PntwAr Co«s 
Local Ilnio 


• •• 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS. 

Tlio principnl villa}*es of Li'ihul arc Kyolang-Kax'dnug aud 
Kolong. Ejclang is sitimtcd on tho main tmdo routo botwoen 
tho Botang and Bara Ldohn Fassos, on tho right bank of tbo 
Biror Bliiiga aboat four miles abovo its junction xvith tbo Cbandra. 
Here a post ollico is maintained daring ilio summer months, and 
a Moravian Missioh has boon for some years cstablisbcd. Tbo 
Mission-bonso is a snbstantinl residence, a lower apartment in 
which is used as a chapel. 

Kardang lies on tbo loft bank of tho Bbiiga almost imme* 
dintoly opposite Kyelang, and is spoken of by Captain Harcourt 
as at ODCO tho largest and most striking vtllaco in tho valley. 
Tbo houses are better built than in other villages. Kolong, 
which is tho Tosidcuco ofTlinkur Hart Ghand, is also situated in 
tbo Bbag.*! Valley, on tbo right bank about ton miles abovo 
Kyelaug. 


Chapter VI. 

rrincipat places 
> Ldliol. 
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APPENDICES, 

Appendix !• 

hitl of Rolhis and Villages in Lahvl. 


A 

o 

U 

«M 

o 

o 

fi 

& 

Name of Village. 



Aroaiu 

Acrc4. 

Joiua. 

.Bbuares. 







Bs. 



TdtiKfaokear 

• •• 

4.4 

»*4 

7 

6 



Elioicsnr ... 


4*4 

444 

18 

10 



Damphuk 




13 

IS 



Toliog 

«*• 

44* 


83 

15 



Iialing ..a ... 

• <« 

444 

• •• 

4 

4 


< 

Klmielint Kongina 

*«* 


444 

2 

2 


ut 

Khurehut rnghma or ICuatoLLUt Yongma, 

4 

4 


O 

Bogclio 

• 4* 

• 44 

• •• 

c 

d 


U 

lo-mialiog or TurtnoTll 

• 14 

444 

• 4* 

» 

3 



Bangobe or Boiicb 


44* 

*4f 

3 




Sarkhnng 

• 44 

*44 

4* 

C 




!I?atal Kothi Kbaksar 

4*4 ' 

444 

87 

mm 



Cfabokio 



41* 

4 




Kcbak 


*44 

• 44 

8 

8 



Sbortani; 

4.4 

444 

444 

12 

SO 



Eatfanl ..a ... 

*AA 


*4* 


8 



Labnng Goopn ... 

(It 

• t* 

44* 


8 


. 

o 

Batil 



. . 




o 

Jagaang 




14 

30 



EboirfiUog 


*44 

•4* 

0 

18 



Sboahin a 




ID 

31 



Goopa Tbaog 


14* 

*** 

8 

17 



Bopsaog 



*44 

32 

33 


* 

JnDgling or QjnsgUng 

141 

!«• 

44* 

C 

11 



Kbangsar 

... 

*44 

... 

1 




Total Koibi Bonglol 

t** 

444 

132 

200 



Skaling 

4«f 


444 

■M 

20 



EboipaDi 

444 


• •* 


5 



B&Hdg 

444 


... 

0 

l<ti 



Marti 

444 

444 

*•• 

0 

13 


Q 

Jagle 

444 

**• 


15 

13 



Sbugo 

441 

»•» 



13 


o 

Kyaageho 

444 

... 

444 


4 



Ehaugaar 

• 


44* 


64 



Sakar 

14* 




8 



Ebinaag 

444 

44* 

••• 


26 



Farad 

**• 

«** 

««• 


25 
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6 (> 


Kntno of Vni«ee. 



Atoain 

Jftmn. 

Rruucs. 

j 

1 





nmi. 


“I 

f 





IHHlH 



1 Tilirs 



••• 





' PhukiM ... 



... 



^^^KSiV 


1 GondbU 





i 44 

63 


! Thorarn ... 








1 Dslanj' 

1 

1 

**• 

• •• 

p>p 

PPp 




1 Total Kothi GondliU 

»pP 

»»p 

2tD • 

372 


itolle;; ... 

«t« 

• «* 

•PP 

••• 

4.'; 

80 


Itarcnt ... 


m4 

ppp 


21 

CO 


Rhlpilo;; ... 



««p 

*«P 

17 

.no 


Ghcilbal 

*»4 

««« 

t (P 


122 

235 


Tnpehillne... 


PIP 

P»p 

... 

a 

14 


Toial EetU Ghttikal 

ppp 

*•• 

21C 

400 


‘i 

! 

j no«ri»ii;> 


«<• 

ppp 

•PP 

21 

21 


1 Kirdsog .» 

f 

t 

• • 

««• 

«p4 

•#* 

CIS 

70 



ppp 

• PP 

77 

01 


■f 

ntrbnf' 




• p« 

12 

12 


Po^jvirtlc ... 


Off 

ppp 

•PP 

12 

12 






IP* 

32 

40 


Chisrlior ... 


4«4 


pp* 

it» 

20 


Vila PrSt) 


a«p 

PPP 

PP* 

s 



Tkola pjrfio 

• »« 

•ft 

Pf p 

pp* 




Jliolin^ ... 


pt« 

ppp 

• P* 




Flnkar 



ppp 

pp* 




CbbArjt ... 

*«f 

pp# 

PPP 

PP* 

■a 

mmM 


1 Tout Kotlil nariMi; 

ppp 

PP* 

142 

175 


Knlsng „. 


■pp 

ppP 

••* 

CC 



Tino ... 


ipp 

•PP 


35 

110 


KjroUt 

*•» 

0«P 

«pp 

*»P 

12 

23 


Kii<ibfr*Ar ... 


POP 

••P 


ro 

I4l 


••• 

• •• 

PPI 

•Pt 

Mf 

20 

3.1 


Oyomnr Gonpn 

• •• 

ppp 

•PP 

•P* 

10 



Ofontar 

• •4 

ptp 

«Pt 

••• 

r 


ItoV 

• •• 

ppp 

PPP 

••* 

S3 


Jr>in ... 

• •• 

ppp 

PPP 

••* 

SO 

70 1 


Tiocal ... 

• •P 

ppp 

••• 

PI* 

.T 

n 


Oiret.n 


ppp 

PPP 

•Pp 

10 

20 


Wn/; KjTlJn 

PPP 

ppp 

•■• 


n 

10 
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Name of Vfllngo. 


Aren in 

ncroe. 


Bemibes. 


B 0170 

nnngyo iti ••• iM 

Barik ••• 

Ghhikalio <.1 

Maugiiingi 

Ulrobn or Bangma 
Yocho 

Total Kothi Kolnng 


Boling t*i 

Kyeinng ••• 

Gnokj-ar 

Bokar .. 

Grimca .. 

cj Gatnraog 

2 Ynmato 

Gnmling 

^ Man'giran ... ... ..1 

0 Kyot 

O Sitingri 

Bar ... ... •*. ... 

A'ayal ... 

Bnlbnd 

Eoir^ing ... 

Total Kotlii Gnmrang 


Tandi 

• •• 





Loaumnang 


*•« 

aaa 



BlioautnaBiig 


«■« 




Bogtn ... 

f •• 





Tiln ... 

... 

at* 

• *• 



Fhnnglcy£r 

«a« 

**« 

*•* 



Pmndna ... 

... 

• *« 




Gamtig 


• •* 

a* 



Nnpomamng 



••• 



Dipomnmng 


»»* 




M along 

• • t 

• a* 

an* 



Karojing ... 

• *( 





Tholong ... 

• •1 

... 

*0* 


aa 

Total Kptht TAndi 

*•• 


. 


-1 TUi&g&rang 

^ Waring 

^ ^litTbal 

^ Aari ... ' ... 

Bangar 

*•« aA 
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^ i : . Marne of Village. 


Vang Tozing 
Toilng 
Kangl>e ... 

y Lot 

g Xi^og 
•< ToVaring ... 
ic iUimclibliiig 
Lapaliak 
Yang Bang 
Obbagb liarU 


Total Kothl Warpa 



Boring ... 
Uollog ... 
Telangbo ... 

ItoniUag 

Oohiisa ... 
Kirkircbo ... 
Moll^k ... 
Kfrik 

Tbapifk ... 
Tong Kjirtini 
Kfitting ... 


Total Kothi Baaik-fi 


Sh£iuba or Saiosa ... 

Gornsa ... ... 

Bapring 

Kotbi 

Lintliir ••1 It! 

Total Kotbi fib&nslia 


Bbnro 

Saima ... 

Otbang 
Yang Thong 
Tibok ... 

liOtitcha ... 

Taljon 

Boling ... 

Juro or Yombo 
Gating ... 

Khruthi ... 

Bbiehanrar... 
Lcoho^c ... 

BobSri ... 


Bemakks. 
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APPENDIX l^tondludeS. 


Kama of Villago. 


Slietnir 

SblllDg 
Bhaobaratig 
I<a Borinc* 
DeWo . 
Komng „ 
Ohnmbalc i 
Lineelia 
uHtins 
Dandnlc 
Katnri 
Tbirof 
Oholchang 
Ohbc^ing 
Ootrar 
Kannhc 

Katae 

•Taantb 


aaa 


•al 


• ■I 
•at 
•at 
••• 
••« 
••I 
taa 
tat 


taa 

aaa 

• M 

• la 
taa 
••• 
••• 

• •• 


Total KoUiI Jalma 

Jobraug 
Bapa 
GliambCti 
Barnatn Qonpa 
Baabal 
WngM 

Total Kotbl Jobnmg 


taa 

aaa 

•a* 

•at 

aaa 

• a* 
tat 
aaa 
aaa 
aaa 
fat 
fat 

• at 
•at 
aaa 

aaa 


taa 
•at 
• aa 
aaa 
•at 
taa 


•aa 

taa 

at* 

•at 

taa 

taa 

•at 

a*t 

taa 

taa 

tat 

tat 

•at 

taa 

taa 


aaa 

aaa 

ttt 

ttt 

tat 


Oft ••• 

ttt 

•«t aaa 

••• tat 

••• taa 

«M aaa 

••• ttt 


QaaHD Toul Taldka Laudk , 


Area in 
ncrett. 


r 

18 

0 

12 

•C 

a 

B 

8 

6 

18 

7 
22 

3 

8 
8 

as 

16 


421 


48 

22 

8 

a 

26 

8 


110 


2,044 


'Jams, 


Bb. 


10 

12 

12 

16 

G 

7 

14 

10 

25 

7 

20 

7 
18 
4 
6 

8 
60 
20 


676 


06 

40 

8 

8 

46 

10 


107 


4/)16 


HEirutB. 
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APPENDIX 11. 

The lith Juts ^807. 

Nc. 375.— JVof/^cftitaM.— 


Uvttti. 

Tlse fotfoTTin^ rntc^ npiitj* to tlio ureas in the lialiut iresfri of tlio Kuln Snf>.DiriBSon of tlio 
Ktz;:n. dirtricl dpciarwi protected Forests tinacr Clmpler IV, of Act Vll of 1878, Indian Forest Act. 
by KotificaUona Nos. 161 and ISS, dated "Itb March 1697, and nro iasned niider Section 31 of that 
Actarith tbo Moetlon of tbo Goreraor.Gctieini in Coonctl. 

2. Except trbero tbocontrary is stated, tbo rates apply tMth to the doinarcaicd and to tbo 
ocdeiaercatcd forest*. 

3, In Uie»o rate* nnlcu tlicro is sotnelLiog rcpognnnt in tlio sabjcct or cootoxt— 

“ Record of rtubls ” means tbo rceonl prepared in aceorduieo irilli Seettoo Ca of tbo ladian 
Forest Act. 

“ fiatlandfr *' means n perron to trbom a right oxer land or trees belonging to anolber has 
been admitted in tbo rcconl of rigbta of any forest. 

" Tree ■* and “ timber " b'axo tbo samo .•ncanfog os in tbo Indian Forest AcU 

‘'Cattle" inelodca horses, maw’i, cetdiogs, ponies, colt*, Bllier, metes, asses, rams, mres, 
abeep. lambs, goats, lid*, yak*, nud hybrid yiks, but does not inclodo olopbanls, 
carnets, buffaloes, anil pigs. 

-f. Thograiing of liuff.stoes Is prohibited except rritb tbo permit of tbo Forest Officer. 

ff. (I). Tiro fjrosiBg of cattio In denjamted forests is prohibited except by barlanddrt to 
the cxenEisc of right* ndmicterl In the record of rights. 

(2) . Except as proridi*) in Ilnlcs C and 13 no person other tbao proprioton of caltivatod 
laud is babnl and their arrricaltoral tenants ahalt graxo cattle in tbo unaemBrc.sted forest*. 

(3) . No midi proprietors or tenants shall grazo in any undomareated forest boy cattio 
oznpi cattio kept by them for Ibcir orrn domcstlo and agriooUnral (not ioclndiag pasieral) 
pniposes. 

(4) . NoUiing in Ibis rulo shall prorent such bartanddrs, proprictora and tonanla from 
grazing ponic*, moles, a'sea, sheep nnd goats, thongh Ibeso animala nro kept for purposes of 
transport (redo I bnt this ticenm may at any time bo sritlidmtrn by tbo Oovornmoat. 

(5) . Nothing in this rulo eliatl operato to imposo any rcslricllonc on rigbla bolongiug to 
tho oirncrs of tlio soil of thn protected forests as such. 

C. Nothing in tho last preceding ralo aliali proronl Gaddi, Kdiii nnd othor shophords from 
gtatiag sheep and gosbi in tho runs recorded fn Iboir luimos iu tho tovenuo record of xighto on 
paymsnt of the does fixed from time to tirno In this boha If. 

7. Tliolopping, catting, barking, riogiog and ramoTitlof limlmr and trees In domarentod 
forests nro forbidden except fay bnrfaniMr* in tbo oxcrctiu of n rocordod right, and subjoct to tho 
prorlzIoDB of theso rales. 

8. (1). Ezeopt as provided hi Kuio 13, no porson other than proprietors of oaltivnlcd land 
Jn tribut and their agrtcaltaral Icnanlo shall lop, ent^ bark, riog or romovo timbor and Iroos in aay 
nadonuTcalcd forcet. 

(2). No BucU iTroprietor or looant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or ramovo any limbor or Iroos itt 
an oodonareated forost except for bis oivn domosilo ora^cultural (oot liiclndmg pastoral) purpMss, 

noraUatt bode BO for any Biioh tmrinio unloia ft falls nimor ouo of tho hosdlogs in pantgrapb Oot 

tbo toQ^ of rights and gimoral condllions for tbo bdhut forest*. 

8. (1). Green laft, dcvtdUr aad bLfoh taay aotbo cot, lopptd, larked or romorotl wit ? 
tii» pcrslb ot Uso WbzIt or I/fitanU 
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. . . ' 

(8), Dry etanding tail and devididr may nofcbo out, lopped, barked or removed Tvithnild* 
permit of tbo Wazfr of lidbni. , 

(3) . With the permit of tbo Waair ofLdhul, c/evtdttfr, ond, in places vrbero iiviiiir fijitl 

aTaihibie,baitniaybo1oppodtoono>thIrdot^ltsbeigbtfor,tboprcpatatioaofcharc3aL, •' 

(4) . In 00809 where roronuo hoe boon ossassed on (ho right to timber undor the lend nvnm 

aeBOsamont no permit shall bo grontod nnttl-tnoh'rerenno .has been. paid. . ' ^ ^ 

(3), Trees granted by tho Wasir of Lihnl may nobbo^ont orromored nnUI suilndbra 
Coroet official. • “ " - " /'• ' , 

10. Ko permit la necessary for doing any of tho note next hereinafter mentioned, Imt notblsg 

in this rolo ehnll confer upon any person any right not recorded in tho record of rights ns enimM 
Uy’him, ’ Thb-aotaTcferrofl to nro ns followBs ' - 

.•0 £.! '.I ■ . • I 

f(l} 'Tbo-odWog’andretnoral of— 

(a) Btnmpa of any kind ; 

'(bytanha limber 'of any kind } 

(c) djy standing birch j _ . _ 

(d) imy trees (iocl'ading fatnshwood) other than dct’ididr, lait and birth. ' . 

(8) Tho cutting and remoral of email branches of green dsvidiilr anllablc' for incenw.'^ 

(3) Tho oetbing and romoval of .branchos of green dsrididr snltabte for. tbe'thdma of Ihs 

plongh, _ ^ 

(4) Tho cutting and remoml of smalt hranehca of gteea biroh saitoblo for'Drnsbesfot 

household pnrposos. . _ . 

11. bio timber or trees acquired under Ihoso rules or by b'arlandirt in tbo ^rdsd ef righH 

may ba sold or bartorod or applied to nny but tho pnrposo for which it or 0»y' were ttenbes, 
provided ihab nothing in this rnle'ahell prevent tho eolo of fruits, no'woia, 'medieinat 'rtb^'MTM, 
firewood, torches and charcoal. , . . < i. 

13. (1), Ko land in tho demarcated farests moy ba broken np dr cleared fur cUltlT^c&'sf 
,for any etbor purpose. . . 

(2). So land In tho undemarcatod forests may ho broken up or cleared for cultivatfwi'pr ft* 
a ny other purpose without the permit of tho Wezir of Lffind. 

1^. Koa>agtioultaral residents and trovellars awl traders pawing through -Lihel msy, 
Mrtanddrs and owners of tho sail do not objool, gcaso tlieir owu oudlo awl oollsot dry fallen ,ww 
in thcundemarcsted'forestB of tho kolhi in wbloH they roside, or through which they nte psMing, cm 
theeo' I licenses mayba'cxorciaed only for their own domcstlo requiroiitenta, and intJiex^Jif 
travcilors Bnd'tmdcrs,'' while tenet /(w travelling in Ubnl, nuddu-oaso of abuse moy b* i^*"*^*® 
by Ctoveinmont. 
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PART lY.-SPITI. 


cnAPTER I.-THE DISTRICT. 


Spiti lienbelirpcn nortli lotitnilo 31° 42' and 32° 88', and 
cast lonptudo 77° 21' and 78° 35' ; arm is 2,155 BC{nnro 
miles, and its pojiulatioil 8,048 fouls, or 1*0 por agnnro mile* 

It may bo well to nolo llint ailbonjjlj IIjo namo of llie 
iroiiVt isspelt ill (lio rornncnlnr AA in EcgHsli, lltc initial Sis 
elided, and tlio word is prononneed Piti. 


Chapter 1. 
The Slstriet* 

{tenent dtserip^ 
ilon. 


Spiti is complcloly hemmed in liy lofty monntain ran^cn 
o! an averaffo oh'ration of 18,000 feet* or more nboro tho soa, 
whieh diridc il from tenriVi Inner Sard] of tho Ptdeli tahsfl and 
from trariVis Itnpi and I,ahnl of tlio Kfiln tahsil on tho west, 
from Rhnipur-Bn'hfilir State on the soutli, from Great Tibet on 
llio cast and from Iiaddk on tho north. It consists of tho 
upper valley of the Spiti river which, rising* from tho Western 
liimnlaya at an elevation of alKxit ICjOOO foot and iit a point 
noi far distant from tho sonreo of ilio Chcn/ib, purinien n .sontlw 
easterly ceuree, leaving tho warfri by a gorge ent throogh tlio 
monntain rnngo to tho cast, and thereafter flowing (hrongli 
Ildmpur.BnsliAlir Stnto to join tho Sntlej. Tho bed of tho 
river at tho point wiicro it rjicapes from Spiti, tho lowest part 
of tho vaifrtf in ahont 1 1 ,000 feet nbovo (he sea. 'Tho nortlicrn 
slopes of Iho range which forma tho wntershod of tho Spiti river 
to the north nro also considorod aainclndod in the vnzfri, form- 
ing A strip of nninliahitcd nlpino wnsto extending from tho 
Iwundary of Tibet on the cant to tho Lingli plain a nimilar 
.Atrip of territory altncln d to icnsin* Lfdinl on (ho went ; tlio 
Serchlin stream, wheso watem nUimntolv find their way to tho 
fndue, being generally regarded an tho boundary between Spiti 
and lidhnl in tliia direction. ' 

The mounlainn of Spiti aro more lofty than those of LAlittl. 
In tho northern rnngo is ono peak of 28,0G'I- feat, and many 
along tho v/holo lino nro considerably over 20,000 feet. Of tho 
Wcniem Ilimalnyn, two ponkv exceed 21,000 fcot, and in the 
aimthern range the Mnnimng is feet in height. From 

the main ranges traiiHViTSo lines of monntnina project far into 
tho vnlify on either side leaving in ninny cases only n narrow 
interval lliruugh which pn«aeB (ho Spiti river. Kven these 
minor ranges contain peahn, tho hciglit of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,000 fret. 
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The mountain ranges which snrronnd the wazm not only 
render it difBonlt of nocess, but also esolnde from it effectnully 
the Indian monsoon. tV hen the force of the monsoon is very 
great, clouds are driven into Spiti, and some heavy Bhoirers fall, 
but the rainfall is insnfRciont to have any effect on the prodac. 
tion of orops or oven of gross. Coltivation is therefore possible 
only with tho help of irrigation. The snow>fa11 in winter is 
vary severe, confining tho people to their houses and leaving 
largo deposits on the mountain tops. Tho torrents, which swell 
tho Spiti river fed from thcso deposits and from glaciers, bring 
down large volumes of water. 

Tlie soil is composed 'of lime and sandstone. It is evident 
that a river very easily cuts itself a deep ohnuncl in this formn* 
lion, which is only hard so long ns it keops dry ; and as very little 
rain falls, and the snow melts gently, the banks of tho entting 
remain very perpendicular. Carious examples of this quality 
of tho soil are seen in many places, whore tho gronnd has 
melted away round cortain pointe pi-otectcd by slabs of slate or 
shale, leaving the slab high in the air supported by fantastic 
pillars or arches of tho softer formation. Ono bad result of this 
poonlinrity is that thongh water for iirigalion is tho great want 
in Spiti, yet tho river itself and its tribntaries, fed from 
immense glaciers, and nt their fullest in the hottest weather, 
supply nouo j their beds arc too deep, and their sides are too 
stoop and friable, so that the samtnddrs only resonroe is in the 
water of small streamlets which flow from small ravines in the 
face of the mountains which shut in the main valloy. Some 
of those dry up altogether, and others run very low towards the 
end of tho sammci*. , 

The main valley looks as if it had consisted originally of a 
level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater part 
of this plain has been carried away by the river whioli now 
runs in rapid shallow streams scattorod over very broad hod 
shut in by steep cliffs ; tho remains of the plain form platcans 
above the cliffs, and it is on those plateaux that the villages 
stand. From tho plntoanx tho monntnins rise up in long steep 
smooth slopes of ddbrts, till near the top, rooks rise out of the' 
slope in the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and end the 
view. The plateaus and slopes of ddbris look brown and bare ; 
and tho rocks are of all colours, sbados, of red and yellow 
predominating. 

The larger tributaries of the Spiti flow through valleys 
much resembling that of the main river, hut towards their 
junctions with it have to force their way in deep narrow chasms 
th'-ough the rocky walls that rise on either aide of tho main 
valley. Tho main tribataries are the Pin on the right hank' 
and tho Sainpn, Shila and Lingti on tho left. The Pin which , 
rises in tho south^woet corner of tho tcaziri and drains folly one*> 
quarter of ts total area is almost eqnnl to the Spiti river in 
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Toinme ot tliDir point of junction ; the gorge or cbnsm throu{rh. 
Trhioh it flows immediately ahoro tho junction is several miles 
in Isnfitbj but above tbo gorge tbo valley is largo and open, and 
contains a number of villages. Tho valleys ot tho other tri> 

butnrics contain only n few hamlets each. 

« 

The water of the rivers, lioavily charged with silt, is turbid 
and yellow' in appearance. Tho flow is seldom deep, being 
distributed over broad conrscs, and often broken np into inde* 
pendent channels. Tho current, however, is safficiontl/ rapid 
to render fording, where not quite impossible, a matter of 
difficulty and danger ; and when tho streams are fall, tho 
ominons sound may be heard of rolling bonidors knocking 
one against tho other. 

Owing to tho verv great elevation of tho Spiti '\^nlley and 
the. slight rainfall, vegetation of all kinds is very scanty. 
Throughout nearly tho whole of tho npper half of tho valley 
not n tree is to ho seen ; tho dwarf wi!Iow.s, which hero and 
there grow wild on tbo rivor hank, are mero bushes. From Ki 
village, which is sitnated about half way down tho valley at an 
elevation of 12,500 foot, downwards, two or three willows and 
poplars .have boon planted in caoh village to supply a very 
limited quantity of fuel and fodder. liowor down a stnnted 
pencil cedar may bo soon occasional!}' on the mountain side. It 
is only in tho three lowest villages — 1\>, Tabo and Lari, elevation 
11,500 feet and under — ^that willows and poplars thrive. In 
llicso hamlets tho trees are fairly numerous, and tho proprietors 
ninko some money by selling the timber to tho less fortnnato 
inhabitants of tho higher villages. A beam sells for Ilo. 1 to 
Us. 2. Tho more eubstantial portions of tho woodwork ot all 
the linnsos in Spiti have been dortvod from pencil cedar 
felled on tho right bank of tho Spiti River near its point of exit 
from tho irosiri, but tbo number of trees tboro is limited. 

f- Good grass grows only in n fow hollows whoro snow has 
lain long and saturated tho ground with moistnro, or where 
for other reosona tho soil is swampy. Irrigated land is too 
ralunblo for any of it to bo systematically dovoted to hoy 
cnltivation, but tho banks of tbo water channels and tho slopes 
between -fields are ricbly clad with grnssos and nntritioua fodder 
plants, which along with all tho field weeds are eagerly collect* 
c'd and made into nay. The fodder plants are gonornlly wild, 
but one called buk-rup, a sort of wilu lucorno, ^ is said to have 
been iutrodnccd. from Ladfik. Tho bay obtained from these 
sources forms but a small portion of the fodder required. The 
whole of such of tho sparse vegetation of the hill side as is fit 
for cattle food is collected and carried in from great distances 
laded on yd/rs and ponies, to bo added to tho liiJc-pen or h&y 
stock on tbo flat house-top. A largo number of plants ore 
utilized for thia purpose, but tlio best ate tho wild pea (fttrij 
and tho thistlo (Ivlee). Tho plants grow so thinly that from 
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a little dietnace the plain or hill aide from which they are obtain- 
ed appears qnito bare ; bat the supply of fodder obtained . is 
safficient to support a large number of animals, although the 
hill-sides are freely grazed over throughout the summer. 

Fuel is as scarce as fodder. The best firewood obtainable 
is yielded by the dwarf willow, and the supply ib eked out with 
Tibetan furze (dama) and such other plants as are too woody 
to be made into bay. The fuel is stored in all the spare coruers 
in the house, but the main supply is kept like the hiiy stack 
in a largo pile (called shing-pen) on the top of the house. 

“ The Pin Valley is more absolutely bare of tree or bush 
than any other part of Spiti, but there is more grass than in 
the main valley, which is probably duo to a greater nainfall. 
In spite of the utter want of verdure, there is a great deal of 
beauty in the scenery; the hills near at hand have very quriint 
nhd pictnrcsqno outlines, and their scarped sides show a strange 
variety of strata, each with u different tint of colour ; above 
them (I glimpse is caught of some snowy peak standing back 
against a very blue sky; in front are the bold sweeps of tho 
river and the cliffs, supporting the plateaux, upon which, at 
long distances, tho white honscs and green fields of the villages 
are couspicuons. All this, seen through an excessively clear 
and pure atmosphere, mokes ns pretty a picture as is possible 
in the absence of verdure and bine water. The only bine water 
in Spiti is contained in one or two lakes, to see wbiob requires 
a long climb out of the vnlloy ; tliero is a small one above 
Dankar, and another of considerable size at the foot of the 
Mdniraug Pass.”* 

The seasons in Spiti correspond generally with those of 
Ldhul ; though tho spring is somewhat later, and the winter 
of longer duration. Tlie mean elevation of the villages is con.* 
siderably higher than in Lahnl, averaging 12,000 feet or over, 
and rising as high as 14,000. Snow begins to fall in Oeoember, 
and remains on tho ground until tho end of April, but seldom 
exceeds a depth of 2^ feet, which is loss than in Ldbul. Tho 
cold during tho winter is very severe, and is aggravated by 
violent and piercing winds. Slight showers oif rain fall in 
July and August, though the district is beyond the regular 
infiuonce of the monsoon ; severe frosts set in before tbe close 
of September, in .wbicU month Mr. Lyall records tlmtn stream 
of water he had observed nt’ night running down a slope from 
a broken canal, was turned into solid ice by the morning. ^'Tha 
climate,^’ he adds, '' is a remarkably beultby one ; excepting a 
few simple complaints, such ns colic or rheumatism ; siokness 
appears to be almost unknown.” He saw in his sojourn in the 
Talley no cases of goitre or critinism, and remarks that “tho 
mnsoular development of both men and women looks large and 
bard compared with that of the people on tbe sooth side of the 


* Ljall’s Sottloiaant Roport 
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HimaluyBB.” In tlio summer tho sun is vary powerful in this Chapter I. 
treeless nud sbadclcss tract, and tlio temporntnro in tho sun’s ^TT . . 
rays at midday is very liigh. Tho mean temperatnro of the .1- 

Upper Spiti Valley is given in Messrs. Schlngintwoit’s tables ® " *" *' 
os follows : 

JaoDBty ... ... 17 ° 

.April 3S» 

Jpl; C0‘ 

Antinnn 30* 

... ..1 ... ... ... ... ... 00 .1* 

Spiti baa no minoral wealth, and in fanna is oven poorer Minerals I aunt, 
than Lfilinl; ibex and barrel are to bo fonnd, but keep generally and flora. ’ 
to tbo high mountain slopes romoto from tbo villages. Tbo 
natnro of tbo flora has been roughly described above. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HISTOBT. 

Spiti is properly a Tibetan coantry, and bad originally no 
connection witb India, bat was inolnded in' the empire of Lad&k 
of Great Tibet. According to General Cnoningham on the break 
np of this empire in the tenth century many of the outlying 
districts .were formed into independent kingdoms, and in this 
way a chief of the name of Palgyi Gon formed tho kingdom of 
Laddkj of which Ldhul and Spiti were southernmost prorincos. 
Prom this time down to the conquest and re-con soHdation of tho 
kingdom in A.D. 1580 or 1600, by Thse-wang Kdmgydl (ances- 
tor of the last dynasty of kings or gidlpoa of Ladak), nothing is 
known of Laddk history. 

After the first formation of tho kingdom of Laddk Spiti 
appears to have now and again been separated from it for a 
time, and attaohod to some other short-lived Tibetan principality, 
or to the country governed from Lhdsa itself. It was perhaps 
independent for a time, as it is mentioned in the records 
procured from the l&maa by General Cunningham as conquered 
by Singbi Kdmgydl, King of Laddk, in about A.D. 1 630, and, 
allotted by him, with Zanskar, to bis third son, Tonchog, in 
about A.D. 1660. Sodn after, it was incorporated in the Gage 
principality, which lay to the east, in what is now Chinese 
Tibet, and was not restored to Laddk till about A.D, 1720, 
when the King of Laddk, at the oonclnsion of a war >ritb 
Gnge and Lhdsa, married the daughter of the Lhdsa commander, 
and took Spiti as her dowry. After this Spiti remained a 
province of Laddk, but from its remote and inaccessible 
sitnation the country was always left very much to govern 
itself. An official was sent from Leb as garpdon or governor, 
bnt he generally disappeared after visits paid at ‘harvest time, 
and left the real administration to bo carried on by the uastr 
and other hereditary officers of Spiti, who again were com- 
pletely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambarddn 
of villages and tappds. This is .the state of affairs dosoribed 
in Moorocoff B and Gerard’s Travels as osasting nearly seventy 
years ago, and, with the exception of the absence of the par- 
pdotif affairs are managed in mnch tho same way at tho present 
day. Spiti was always liable to be worried by forays. Gerard 
mentions that in A.D. 1776, or thereabouts, the Baadharfs 
held the fort of Dankar for two years ; and in Moorcroft’s 
Travels Mr. Trebeok gives an account of a foray wbioh had 
bean made just before his visit by a large body of armed men 
from Kfiln. The Spiti people were not a warlike race, and, 
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paid a small tribnto to nil tbo sarronnding States by ivny o£ 
blnck-mnil to osenpo being plundered. After tlio Siklis had 
Annexed Kuln in IS4I,ilioy sent up a force to plunder Spiti. 
Tbo Spiti mon, according to tbeir usnal tactics, retreated into 
tho bigb upland.'^, leaving their bonscs in tbo vnlloy nnd tbo 
monasteries to bo plundered and bnmt. A fovr straggling 
plnndcrcrs from tho Sikh forco who vontnred np too high 
woro sarprised nnd killed, nnd n few men vrero wounded on 
either side in skirmishes. The Sikhs rotirod when they hod 
got nil tho plunder they conld get, nnd did not nttempt to 
annex the nonntry to Kdtn or separate it from Ladnk. That 
wn.s not done till A. D. IS4G, when on tho cession of tho trons- 
Sntlej States after Iho first Sikh war, tbo British Government, 
nith the object of securing n road to the wool districts of Cb/ing 
Tilting/ added Spiti to Kuin, nnd gave tho Jnmmu MntiAr/ija 
other territory in exchange. In tbo nntiimn of tho snmo year 
General (then Captain) Canningham nnd Mr. VnnS'Agnow 
fixed the boundary between Spiti nnd Ladfik nnd Chincso 
Tibet. For tbo first tbreo years tbo colloetion of revonno was 
farmed to Mnnsnkb Dils, iwr/r of tho Rdja Bnsfihir. In tho 
antnmn of 1849, Major Uny, Assistant Commissioner of Efiln, 
went to Spiti and took over charge. Ho npont tho boat part 
of tbo winter there, nnd submitted n vnlimblo report, wliirli 
was printed by order of Govornroont: in it nnd inn tonr in 
Spiti, published by Mr. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of 
Edngra to 18G4, n very full description of tbo country will 
be fonnd. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A— STATISTICAL, 


Chapter III> A> Tho popnlation of Spiti, 3,548 nccording to the censna of 
1 1891, ahowB ft density of only 1*6 per equaro mile of total 

nf ™?*?°**' f lj775 eonla per aqaaro mile of cultivation. The 

oiSiv^on. latter figure is probably exaggerated beoauso tho cultivated 

urea of the waziri huanaroryet been measured, and mere 
' appraiaemenbs of area are nearly always undor>estimBtoB. 
Still the density is undoubtedly higher oven than in Ii$ha1, 
and this ia remarkable in view of tho fact that while very 
little grain is imported into Spiti a large quantity ia exported 
to Tibet and Bashnhr. That the' land ia capable of producing 
anfficient to support the people is probably duo, as has been 
suggested in the cnee of Lnhnl, to the soourity of the harvests 
and to the inhabitants not being gross feeders. 
inariiM and do- Tho rotuniB of population according to tho enumerations 
cratca ef popalation, of 1868 and 18SI wore 3,024 and 2,862. In 1881 a 
number of men were said to have been absent in Kfilp or 
on pilgrimage when tho census was taken. Both, in that 
year and in 1891 the enumeration was mudo not ainanltaneously 
with tho taking of tho census elsewhere in the winter, bat 
after the opening of the passes in tho early snmmer and 
consequently in 1881 tho mntor popnlation was not fatly 
onumorated. Bnt in 1891 fow had loft the valley before tho 
consns was taken. Tho Spiti people unlike those of Lfihnl 
are averse to leaving their homes, ospecially when tho snmmei 
has set in, and only leave tho valley to obtain supplies of tea 
and tobacco daring the month or two immediately following 
the opening or preceding tho closing of the passes. In 1891 
the passes opened very late, and tho onnmorators probably 
found nearly the whole of the population in Spiti who had 
wintered there, for the hc&t in Jane when 'the census Vras 
taken mnst have prevented all but ft fow from xnsiting Sfilii, 
while at the same time it was too early for the iradorB,^hy 
whoso numbers alono the population of Spiti ia inoroased\in 
the summer, to cross the passes with their pack animals. The 
number of people, 3,548, as now returned, is probably , nearer 
the truth than the result' of any previous enumeration, and the 
increase in the figures of 1881 of 24 per cent, is apparent only. 
The rate of inoreaso is probably very small owing to the 
pScnliar social, oustoms' of the country by whiolt only, the 
eldest son of a family is permitted to many, and all the 
youngest sons bocomo- monks, celibate in 'all but oneof thh 
five monasteries of Spiti. ' 
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Obaptor.lII, B. The staple food 'of’tbo paoplo is meal m'ado from barley 

_ , , — ~ • • whioh 'is parchod before being ground, in taste not unlike ' 
O‘it™ 0 *''l. It is o&lled in Spiti sampa, in Kfilu salu. At the 
morning and arening meals it is consnined in the form of soap'' 
or thin porridge called thnkpo. Water is boiled in a canldroii, 
and aatu, salt, and, if proonrablo^ vegetables, fresh 'or dried, 
are stirred in ; Inmps of satu dongli are also put into< tbe 
mistnro to bako floating on tho top and to be oaten with the 
soup. On great occasions moat is added to the sonp to give it 
flavonr, bat is eaten separately. At midday round balls [polta) 
of sotft dongh are eaten with butter. Wheat flour when 
oonsnmod is made into oakes or lumps of dongb which are 
prepared with thukpa. Peas are oaten in the form of ' 
peasemoal, mixed with the satu or wheat or buckwheat flour. 
From mustard seed oil is extracted which is sometimes added 
to the eatu or wheat flour dongh. The oil is also used to 
supply tho light which is kept perpetually burniug before tho 
altar, not only in the monastery chapel, but in the private 
obapel which is maintained in each hhang-chhcn~pa'i house. 
The refuse of mustard seed from whioh oil has been expressed is 
oatefnlly kept, and is ralnable cattle food. Tea is much nsed, on 
occasion by every body, and constantly by snoli as can afford it; 
and is drunk at the morning or evening meal before tho thukpa. 
It is mixed with^ water and boiled in a copper cauldron. 
When tbe water is tboronghly boiling salt and butter are 
added and well stirred.into it. For the ^proper enjoyment of 
tea aiid soap it is necessary for every one to carry about with 
him a small wooden cap whioh is kept in tho bosom of tho coat, 
next tho skin. These cops come from Tibet, and cost abont 
foor annas each. Spoons are also generally used, and the soap ■ 
or tea is always Ixelped from the cauldron with a ladle. Ton 
is an expepsivo Inxury. A coarse Indian kind can bo bought 
inKfllaat'2 annas a pound, but sells in Spiti at 5 nnnns. 
Ghineso tea is brought from Tibet both by snch Spiti men • 
ns go there and by wandering Tibetan traders (k*iampds)., . 
It is preferred to Indian tea, and sells at He. 1-4*0 a pound in,- 
Spiti. Ne-khor-pAt or Tibetan pilgrims also do a little trade . 
between Tibet and India, and it is from them nnd from the 
hhampdt that the Spiti people buy tobacco brongbt from Kiila. ; 
It sells in Spiti at tho same price as Indian tea, 5 annas'.a. ' 
pound. Two kinds of pipe aro in use : one resembling the 
Indian hookah, and the other of iron, straight with a small bowl> 
like the Chinese opium pipe. Beer brewed from barley and , 
a sort of whisky distilled from the same are the stimulants in use. 
Every one brews or distills in his own house, and there are no 
drinking, shops, . 

BnnotBpIti. In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men oonsists of a sknlh 

cap, a long loose frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in 
at the waist by a lon^ broad sash, and ’a pair of boots, with , 
leathern soles and oloth tops reaching to and gathered .bolow 
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(lie kuee. Some who caa aSord ib wear also a silk or oolilioii 
nnder>coat ; the coat is generally the natural colour of the 
wool ; the other articles are rad, or red and black. A bright 
‘ iron pipe and a knife in sheath are stack in the belt, from 
which hang also by steel chains the ehakmaTt, or flint and steel, 
and tinder-box, a metal spoon, and a bnnoh of the most 
fantastically shaped beys. In the fold of his coat next the 
skin every man carries a wooden or metal drinking cup, a 
tobacco pouch, some parched barley-meal, and other odds and 
ends. Many wear their hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. 
If of a serious tone (a professing Buddhist, to adopt a phrase 
used among some Christians), he will never go out without a 
prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious book .or two slung 
on his back, and repeats the Om mani at every pause in the 
conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religions 
functions, go bare-headed, and wear a rosary of beads* instead 
of necklace : the cut of their coat and boots is the same, bat 
the cloth is dyed either red or yellow. Astrologers dress in red 
from head to foot. The women wear a coat, sash, and boots like 
the men, bat the coat is always of a dark colour ; they also wear 
loose red trowsers, the ends of which are tacked into the boots, 
and a shawl over their shoulders ; they go bare-headed, and 
wear their hair in a number of small plaits whioh hang down 
the back. 

The Spiti men wear more ornaments than the Kanaits of 
Kdlu, but the precious metals find little favour with them. 
Nearly every man wears a necklace {iiltih) oomposed of turquoises 
and lamps of coral, ambers and mother-o'-pearl roughly strung 
together, and a short pendant composed of the same materials 
hanging from cither ear {ndhyu). Class bead necklaces {ihang- 
nga) are also often worn, and every second man has a gaung 
slung round his neck. The gaung is a small peculiarly shaped 
box; the body is of copper, bat the front is of finely worked silver 
and gold with an orifice in the middle fitted with glass through 
which the jantri, for which the box is the receptacle, can be 
seen. These boxes are imported from Tibet, from whichcountry 
also the turquoises and mother-o’-pearl of the uUih and perdk 
are imported. The amber and coral for the are obtained 

from Ijaddk or Bnsbahir and from Hindustan, respectively. 
Men and women alike wear the bangle or dugu. The most 
striking ornament worn by women is the perdk, which consists 
' of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the fore- 
head nearly half way down the back, studded with turquoises 
and square silver talismans, aud possibly a sapphire or two. 
The stones and talismans are brought from Tibet, but the perdks 
are made up in the homes of the people. The perdk is connected, 
with either ear by the puri, an ornament consisting of four 
straight silver tubes, and by the yarlen or short chains which 

* Theta beads ate sometimes bits of a hnmau skull on the memento tnori 
. priuciple. 
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attach it to tho earrings. Tho earrings {Jionta) worn are aitnilac 
to those of Kulu women, with simiini' Inssol pendants (ehhitni). 
Tho Icanthi iiocklnco too seoms to have been introduced from 
ICulu into Spiti, retaining its name there. An ornament (nptni- 
/cKj Bomowhat resembling tho Kuhi tom (roforrod to above) is 
also w’orn. Instead of tho perdic girls wear only a single 
tiirquoiso threaded on the hair near tlio- parting : this, like tho 
snood in Scotland, is a sign of their hoing nmnnrriod. In winter 
both sexes wear groat-coats made of sheep skin with the 
wool on. 

Tho constitution of the Spiti family has justly been des- 
crihed as a system of priraogonituro whereby tho oldest son 
sitccpcds in the lifetimo of his father, Aa soon as the oldest son 
inarries a wife ho succeeds to tho family estate and to tho 
ancestral dwelling, or tho “big house ” (/c/ianp-c/t/teti) as it is 
uallod locally, whence its occupant the head ol tho family is 
known as khang~chhen~pa.‘ On his succession tho father' 
rctircB to a smaller houso {1:hanii-chit)iy), wheuco ho is called 
hhang-chung-pa, receives a dciiuito plot of land for his 
maintenance, and has nothing more to do with the family estate 
and its burdens. His younger sons, tho biothers of tho khaii^- 
chhcH’pa, are sent in their childhood to Buddhist monnstoncsin 
which they spend their lives, unless in the event of the khang- 
chheti-pa failing to beget issno one of them elects to abandon 
the uiouastio life and tako his eldest brother’s placo itt tho 
faniily. In addition to tbeso two kinds of estates tho largo 
holdings w'hich doscend intact from oldest son to eldest soif and 
tho BUiallor plots which similarly descend from ousted father 
to ousted fatlior, there are still amnller (j/fliiy-rhiin//) plots held 
eiilierhy the grundfsitliorif ho survive.^ tho ousting of his eldest 
son by his eldest grandson, or by femnlo or illcgitimato rela- 
tives of tho family, or by tho touants. Tho holders of theso 
plots arc called yang'chuug-pdfi. Dutalprt, is oiip who has 
iiolliingbnl a house, being literally a snioke-inakcr (du(s=smoko), 
u man \> ho works for food or wages. In some cases dutalpds 
own small plots of land, and thou father and sou livo on together 
as tho laud is too small to bo divided, and thoro aro no responsi- 
bilities which llio father could tronsfer with tho land to tho son. 
In tho saino way two ur moro brothers of this class livo on 
together, often with a wife in common, till ouo or other, generally 
tho wpnkcst, is forced out to liud a suhsistonco clsowhorc. It 
is ouly rarely that tho son of n di'i/ut/m becomes a monk. 

As a rule, the monkish profession is uonliticd to tho yonngor 
eons of tho regulnr Inndholdors, who take to it of necessity, 
hut gctasmainU'uancQtbo produce of a held set aside as da-zking 
{from dated another ivord for /dnia). It is, Jiowovcr, only tho 
second son who is onlillcd to cluini dn-zhing, and many -do not 
tuko it from tlicir older brotkors and Luvo all in ooinmou with 
him, inoludiug their iuoomo from bogging, funeral foes, &o. 
This is to tho nd vantage of the older brother, us a celibate monk^s 
Gspensea are, of coarse, very small. When there are moro than 
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firo Ijrothorf, tlio yoiinqor onoT, tJionjjh llioy c.'innofc got chapter HI B 

(JncJiiny, uro confciflori'il ontitlpi^ fo fomo snb'^istcncc nllownnco ^ — ’ 

from tlio bond nf tlio Inmily, but in rolnrn Ihoy do cortnin BocjnlandBoli- 

kiiids of r.'or’.i for him in (If) Fntninor, during wUich'senson only Sions Life. 

the cMpniioiih'^ tcin.iin in tho inonasloric;. For insitnneoj ns 

ionflrn'5 (lioy.^ro pr./ewf, that i.s, tipopliytps or deacons, •’'nroin Spit . 

and nnlpe/.jiK; or fntly-onlainpd monks op priosH, they will carry 

lo.nds and do nil field work ovcppl plonghinp; when (tclotut, Ihcy 

will cook, feed entile ;nid slitcp, nnd do ollipr domestic Kcr- 

vicps, hut not c.'irry !oiil«* or ent gr.n'ts or wood. Hut “ once n 

•monk nlw.ny.! .*» monk ” i® not (ho law in Spiti. Supposing tiio 

bond of a fnmily^to die and Ic.nvo n yoting tvidow, with no son 

or a son of tender ago mily, tlipn ibe younger brotber, if tbero 

is one, almost always elects to loavo tho taonastory*, atnl thoro- 

itpoii be is nt onco consid> rpd bis brother's addow'a bnsbaud. 

She cannot objpct, nor i-« any innriingu eoromony uecoseary. 

If there tr.t^ n son by the elder brother, be, of course, snccpods 
when of full oge, and bis mother and uncle reliro to tlio smnll 
bonse, .nntl the other ions, if any, go into (be inouiistcries in tbo 
nsnal way. So, iig.^in, if llio licad of tho family baa only 
dnn.gblerp, and Imviog given up hope of getting n son, wisbea 
to marry one of the dnnghter-a and tafto her bttsband into tbo 
boa«n Off a son and lieir, it generally' bnppens that tho younger 
brotlier in tbo inonadiwy obJ"cts, and fi.ay'B tlmt bo will lenvo 
Uie pricrtbond nnd beget a son. In Biich ease bis right to do 
fioiagencndly allowed: somolimps l»o will mnrry n wifo to 
himp<'lf, and put bis elder brother in (bo smalt house ; aonm- 
limo", by ngreonj<'nt, be will cohabit with liis .“istor-indaw in 
hope of gftting a son by her. A monk who (brotva off (ho 
frock in this way 1ms to pny » fino to bi.a inonnslory. Many 
flcclino to become tayinen : tin's io a rule in Ibc caso of Ihoso 
who bavn attained to the grado of pr/onp. Wboro tbo /dmre 
brolbor decliiip'*, then it is agrood that in tbo lower part of tlio 
valley 7;j(/n'» Tin and Sbnin), tbo father or widow-molbor 
can t.sko o .son-iii*]aw to live in tbo hoove nnd Ruccoed ns son 
and heir, nnd no kinsmen (if tbero nro any) cun object. In tbo 
upper pnrt of tbo valley this right does not nppmr to bo RO 
■clearly (’vtMblislied ; (be objeetioHR of near kinsmen nreaoine- 
times .allendcd tn, OP IV field or two given to them by way of 
compreini"i*. Kiiivmcn, bowover, are, of cottise, very' few, ns tbo 
only' way in wbicli :v younger bmllior can fotintl n Reparnlo 
fnrnily ii by becoiiiltig son-in-, law and adopted .son lo niiothcr 
landliolder, .Sn<’h tv man might claim on heluilf of his younger 
KOH, hot not on his oR’ii bidialf or that of his eldest son, as it in 
a rule that for each holditig or allotment theie Tnm.t bo n 
Feparnlo rcpidoiit liend of tlio boiiso lo do aervioe for if/ ns vvcll 
ns pay tbo revemio, Koinetimes an illogitimato depcenriaiit of 
the fiinidy, who bus Lee’n living on tlio esliiio ns a yniip-r/ianit.po, 
v/itl claim as a kiiiMimn and ftiiceeed, but bo cannot bo Raid to 
have nny absolute light or title. Unmarried daiigbtei s of ii 
latidboldcr nro entitled to timintonnnco from their father, 
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Chapter III, B. brother, or nepljow, that is, from tlio he.ad of the family, for tho 
• — ~ time being ; ho ranat oitlicr lot them li %'0 in his house on equal 

**riou8 Life famili', or must give tlicm a soparato hocso 

CuBlon. of plot of land j they forfeit tl.oir claim if they go away to 

toaco in Bititi. live in any other man B hoiiBc, blit no other act or theirs will 
entitle their father or his successor tn cast thorn off, or resumo 
the honse and plot of laud once given during their lifo-lirae. 
Many women live and die ns spinsters in their fatherfs or bro> 
thci-'e houses ; their chance of inarringo is small, as all younger 
sons become monks, and the monks arc bniind to celibacy 
(o.voepb in Pin kolhi), and bigamy is only allowed in the case 
of the head of a family ivho has no son or expectation of 
getting one by the wife ho first marries. In case the brother* 
in*lnw of a widow does not come oat of the monastery to take 
his deceased hrotlier’s place, or in case there are no brothors>in* 
law, the widow can marry again, and docs not forfeit her 
interest in tho estate by so doing so long as she continues to reside 
on it ; on tho contrary, in default of issue by tho first husband, 
tho oliildron by tho second will sncceod to tlie estate. She can 
marry any person of the same class ashorself : if there happens 
to ho n near kinsman available, she would bo expected to select 
him ; bnt whether it would bo absolutely obligatory on her 
to do so 13 not quite clear, A marriage feast is given to 
celebrate tho event. 

Polyandry and ^ lb follows from the above that monogamy is the rule in 
polygamy. Spiti, and that a husband takes a second wife during the 

life-time of his first only nndor exceptional circumstances. 
On the other hand, polyandry is not practised, except among tho 
dttialpda and among the buzhane, tho descendants of (he 
monks of the Pin monastery wliioli requires no vow of 
celibacy from its members, and those Imvo adopted the 
custom admittedly for prndentiai reasons, bocauso they area 
landless class, and find some difficulty in getting a living. 

Customs and In Spiti when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 
“Xd* with WriK fotl'er’a house, they are mot by a party of the 

marriages, funerals, bride 8 friends and relations who stop the path; hereupona' 
sham fight of a very rough description ensues, in which tliol 
bridegroom and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, 
are well drubbed with good thick switches*. In Spiti if a man 
wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, ho iiuist give her 
all she brought with her, and n field or two besides by w.ay of 
uiaintenanco ; on tho other hand, if a wife insists on leaving 
her husband, shn cannot bo prevented from so doing ; but if nn 
u 

* A mnn'ingo not being a common ovant in a family a good deni >« spsnt 
OQ the occasion. 'Ilie brid»*^room*s fniber prcaonts tlio brWc*e ivitb hvo or tliivn 
ponlos and 30 of and aUo pErea tho brUlo’s inotUnr A jiroscat of 

in cash, tho othor hand, tho bndo is'proviJpd by hor p irmiB *\vJth A dowry, 
or cioUios nnu orrmiiif^ntfl of tho iraliir of Uh. 100 or moro including the pera'i ihnfc 
aistijigiiiBlies I ho married nwnon, Jt is usual to spend about Ka .- 60 on the* 
marnugt* feast. * 
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fiinlt on tlie husband’s side is proved, ha can retain her jewels; Chapter HI, B. 

he can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in addi- . 

tien can recover something from the co-respondent bj way of 
fine and damages. There is a recognized ceremony of divorce 
which is sometimes used when both parties consent. Husband monies connected 
and wife bold the ends of a thread, repenting meanwhile “ one witu births, mar- 
father and mother gave, another father and mother took away : toner*'*? io- 

ns it was not onr fate to agree, we separate with mutual good 
will the thread is then severed by applying a light to the 
middle. After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom 
she pleases ; if her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the 
second marriage mneh like the first, bnt with less expense ; if 
they are poor, a very slight ceremony is used. 

Corpses are nsnally burnt as in L&bnl, but in Rpiti the dead 
are sometimes exposed on the hills to be eaten by wild beasts, 
or cut into small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds accoiding 
to the custom of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods 
of disposing of the body are philosophically preferred (is most 
likely to be pleasing to the Heavenly Powers. In the public 
rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you are shown masonry 
pillars which contain the embalmed bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 

The religion of Spiti is the Buddhism of Tibet with no The BaddhUm of 
admixture of modern Hindfiism. Spiti is and probably will al- 
ways remain remote and difficult of access ; its border touches. ' 

'J’ibet^ and it has intimate relations with that country : and 
there is no likelihood of Hinduism obtaining any hold upon 
its inhabitants. 

■ I'lie Lamtlism of Tibet, perhaps the most utterly coi^upt 
form of the religion of Gautama,” is, however, deeply contami- 
nated by the indigenous demonology of the mountains, and the 
description of ” the Buddhism of the Punjab Himalayas ” on 
page 18 (Part III, Chap. Iir,.B) is as applicable to the religion 
of Spiti ns to that of Lahnl. 

c-il One of the most peculiar features of the femdfe system is The Mmdre sj-stam, 
the hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of 
Buddha included an elaborate monastic system, but no priests, 
for there was no god to' worship or ceremonies to perform, and 
no hierarchy, for all men were -equal : and till about A. D. 

1400 the fdntda or monks of Tibet recognized no supreme head 
of the faith. But about that time the abbot of the G&ldan tnpn- 
nstery proclaimed himself the patriarch of the whole InAidic 
priesthood, and his successor, of the Tasbi monastery, declared 
the grand I'J mds to be the perpetual re-incarnations of oue of 
the Bodhisatwas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each lama died, was 
bom again in tlie person of au infant that might be known by 
tlw possession of cectnin divine marks. The, fifth in succession 
funnded the hierarchy of Dalai Idmd* at Lhasa in 1040, 'and 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the 
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. Chapter III, B. tillo of Dnlni /dnin, wliila tlio Inma of Taslii still eontianed to 
‘ . onioy Ilia formor privileges; and thus wo now have two groat 

Mfe ” clinirs filled h.v a double scries of incarnations. There i.s .also a 
Tho Wwiaicarstcm third great Wwo in lUintan, known among fho Blmti'mis as the 
^ ‘ Dlinrtiia llitja, but among tlio Tibetans as Lord of tho AVorlrl. 

Below tlieso threo groat. Id mas como tho ordinary monks, who 
live for the most part in monaslorios ruled by abbots nho.se 
only claim to proocdeiico ono over anotlicr is derived from tho 
\wipnvtnnw of tUo in,<d.Ui\tlax\ ovov vtlucU tlvoy prealdo, os fson\ 
tho iuniiGiiOQ of personal sanctity'. Tliey aro, with the osception 
of tho Dokpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while loading a 
moii.astic life, and are collectively called gedun, or'clergy. They 
consist of Idinds or full monks (for the word means 
nothing moro ), and novices or neophytes. Tho himds are 
ilistiiiguishod by rosaries of 108 beads, which they wear as 
necklaces. Primogenituro obtains among tbo landholders of 
Spiti, the eldest son succeeding to tho land as soon as ho is of fall 
age, and tbo father being pensioned off. Tho younger sons, ns 
they grow np, retire to the ancestral cell in tho monastery, 
where they support themselves by snob indnstries as can bo 
pursued within the walls of tho building, and by aims and foos, 
often supplemouted by an allowance from the oldest son. 

Tho Tibetan Idmds aro divided into threo chief sects, 
of which tho most ancient avo tho Nying-x.a, whosO 
followers wear red clothes, and to which tho Idmaa of Ladtik 
belong. The Dokpa sect also woar red garments, and are ruled 
over by tho Dliarmn Biija or groat tdma of Bhutan, in which 
country tlioy ni'o most numerous. Tho Liihnl Idmaa belong 
almost entirely to this soct, which permits its monks to marry. 

The Golukpa sect was founded abonb A. D. 1400 by the first 
great Idma of Gtildiin, and its followers aro distingnisbed' by 
yellow caps ; tbo sect prevails chielly in Tibet, and both the Dalai 
and tho Tashi Idmdfi belong to it, and its mombors are bound to 
celibacy. Nuns are not recognised by tho Golukpa sect, and 
the nuns of Spiti live not in eon vents, but in houses of thoir 
own, whereas the nuns of Lnhiil nro allowed to live in tho mon- 
asteries. The soct to which a Buddhist bolougs has not ucoes- 
sarily any connection either with liis tribe or with his village. 

Tho Spiti monasteries are five in number. The monks of 
Ki, Dnnkhar and Tnbo monasterios belong to tho celibate 
Golukpa sect. Those of tbo Taug-gi'iit monastery are also 
Oehikpas, bub aro distinguished by the name of Sakya. 

Tho distinguisbing ppouliarity of this Root is that its mem- 
bers ill addition lo studying and revoronoing the Buddhist 
Bcrlpturca and promulgating tho principles of thoir roligion 
practice magic and incantations ns well. In consequence of this 
the robbers who lie in wait for tvavollors* along the roadTio 
Lhasa have a wholosorao dread of tho Sakyas, and make no 
attempt to iuLhsh them. The outward mark of tho Sakya is his 
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red cap. It is to tlio Tnng-gyut inonaslory' that tho yonnger 
members of the family of tho hereditary Nono or chief of Spiti are 
sent, and one of them is its abbot at present. The /dmds of the 
fifth monastery. Pin, aro of tho non-ccUbile Uokpa sect ; they and 
their descendants are farther referred to below. Tho monasteries 
are maintained partly by tho produce of tho lands belonging to 
them, and of which the revonao is assigned to them, bnt chiefly by 
assignments (called pun or fion) from tho gross land rovchue 
of the taitzfri to >Yhich rofcrcnco will be made hereafter. 

These monasteries aro extensivb buildings, standing on 
high gronnd, and apart- from the villages. In the centro of tho 
pile are tho publio rooms consisting of chapels, refectories, and 
6tore>room8; round them are clustered the separate colls in 
which the monks live. Each landholder’s family has its par- 
tionlar dashag or cell in the monastery to which ic is heredi- 
tarily attached, and in this all tho monks of tho family, nudes, 
nephews, and brothers, may bo fonnd living together. Tho 
monks ordinarily moss in these separate quarters, and keep 
their books, olothcs, cooking utensils, and other private pro- 
perty in them. Some mess singly, others two or three together. 
A boy monk, if ho has no undo to look after him, is made a 
pupil to some old monk, and liros in his coll ; there aro genorally 
two or threo chapels: ono for winter, another for summer, and 
a third perhaps the private ohapol of tho 'abbot or head lama. 
The moaks meet in the olmpcl to perform tho services, which 
ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books; a sontonco 
is read oat and then repeated by the whole congregation. 
Narrow carpets arc laid lengthways on tho floor of tho chnpd, 
one fur each monk ; each liiis his allotted place, and a special 
position is assigned to tho render : tlio abbot sits on a special 
scat of honour, raised a litllo above tho common level of tho 
floor ; tho chnpds arc fine largo rooms, open down the centro, 
which is separated from tho sides by rows of wooden pillars. 
At the far end is tho altar consisting of a row of largo coloured 
iigarcs, tho images of tho aedidr or incarnation of Duddlia of 
tlio present age, of tho coming avdtdr of tho next age, and of 
Guru Rimboclii, Atislm, and other .saints. In semo dmpds a 
number of small brass images from China aro ranged on shelves 
on ono side of tho altar, and on tho other stands n book-case 
fnll ,of tho sacred books, wliich nro bundles of looso shoots 
printed from engraved slabs in tho fashion which has boon in 
uso in Tibet for many contnrics. Tho walls all routid^ tho 
ebapol aro pniiiiod with figures of male or fomulo divinities, 
saints and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with sjlk 
borders ; similar pictures on cloth are also suspended across 
tho chapel on ropes ; tho best pictures nro brought from Great 
Tibet as presents to tho monaslory by monks who return from 
tsAcing tho degroo of tjelong at Lhiisa, or who have boon living 
for soino years in ono of tho monasteries of that country. They 
,aro painted in a very quaint and coiivontional style; but ' with 
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cousidorablo ponder of drawing and colouring. Huge cylindri-- 
cal prayer-wlicets, which spin roand ab a slight touch of tho liti- 
gcrj stand round the room, or on cncli sido of the altar. In the 
storo-rooiUB among the public property are kept tbo dresses, 
wonpons, and fautaetic masks used in tlio chdm or religious 
plays (those masks much resemble the monstrous faces one sees 
in tho carving outside Gothic Cathedrals); also tho drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint hond'dresses worn by tho 
superior monks at high ceremonies.^'* 

The refoutory or pnUlio kitchen is only used on the occasion 
of certain festivals, t which sometimes hist several days, during 
which special services are performed in tho chapols ; while 
tbeso festivals last the monks mess together, eating and 
drinking their fell of meat, barley, butter and tea. Tho main 
source from whioh the expense of these feasts is mot is the 
ptin, whch is not divided among the monks for ovory>day 
consumption iu tho separated cells. To supply his private 
larder, each monk has, in tho first pinco, nil lin gets from .lus 
family iu the shape of the produce of tho " luma's field " or 
otherwise; socoudly, ho has, his share, according to his rank in 
tho monastery, of tho hula or funeral ofierings and of the' 
harvest alms ; thirdly, nuything ho can acquire in tho way of 
fees for nttondanco at marriages, or other ceremonies or in the 
way of wages for work done in tho summer. The funeral 
offerings mado to the monasteries on tho death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots nnd pans, grain, 
butter, &c. ; tbo harvest alms consist of grain collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on bugging expeditions all 
oVor Spiti by each monastery just after tho harvest. Thoy go 
round from house to honse in full dress, and standing in a row, 
chant certain versos, tho burden of which is — "woai'einen 
who have given up iheworld, give us, in charity, the moans of lifoj 
by so doing you will please God whoso servants wo arc." Tho 
receipts are considerable, ns onch house gives something to 
every party. On the death of a lamu, his piivato property,' 
whether kept in his coll or depositc 1 in tho honse of tho head 
of tho familj*, goes not to the monastery, but to his family,' 
first to the Idmds of it, if any, and in their default, to the head 


^ Tho chiam or roligions dances iicrformcd in tho Tihclon moimctcrics aro 
vuitli Bcciog : if introdneod into n Clu’islmiiR I’oiitomimo ip Loudon, they 'itoulU 
bo cTcctiro ns liiblennx or spcotaoloB, Tlio abbot and Biipcrior monks, dressed 
in full cnnonicalB, sit round tho court-yard of tho nionnstory, olnnking hitgo 
cymbals to a slow timo or meaeiiro. Bands of other monks dressed in brilliatit 
silk robes, with hideous masks, or extraordiiiary iicad-drcssrs, and with strange 
weapons in their hands dnneo in time to the me.n'mra, ndraneing nnd rotrc.ating, 
turning nnd whirling with slrniigo studied stops nnd gestnres. The story of the 
ballot is the combat ot tho gods with tho demons. Tlie latter had become too 
powerful and tyrannical over mankind, so the gods descended from licnTcn, 
took tho shapes of strnngo beasts and. in that guise fought with and destroyed 
them. 

TUoro is ono on the 29lh of each mouth iu lionour of Paldan Miso, 
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or • Ihang-cJihcH’pa. ' When n Itirna of arts for Wisisn, io f al:o 
Ins cldgroo, his hhang>c,hhen~pa is boniul to give him what ho 
can towards Iho expenses ol tho jonrnoy, hut onJy tlie better- 
to-do nion cat! afford it; many wlio go to Lhasa got high em- 
ploy nndcr tlio Lliiisn Govcrunioiit, aro sent to govorn monaa- 
tcriGs/&c., and rcmniii there for years; they rctnrn in old 
ago to their native uionnstory in Spiti bringing a, good deal 
of wealth, of which they always give some at once to their 
families. 

The monks of Pin aro of tlio dotpoj i.nd notoE tho gdulipa- 
or celibate class, to which thosa of tho other four nionasterJes 
belong; Uiey marry in imitation of their patron saint Gtirn 
Itin-po-chhhe, thoagh in their books marriage is not approved 
of; this saint founded sevornj orders, of which that to which 
tho monks of Pin belong is tho most ancient, and is called 
Ngyingma. Tho wives and families of the monks Hvo not in 
'the monnstorios, but in small buuscs in tho villages. Every 
son of a !tcma or tnonlv becomes a bttzhan, which is the name 
given to a low order of strolling monks or friars. 'J’herc aro 
nineteen families of these hahans in Pin kolhi. BoinGtinie.s 
the yonngcr son of a landholder Itecdmes q hwzhon in proferoneo 
to going into the inonnstory. Tlic.so btithansaro a very carious 
set of people ; they get a living by wandering in smal! parties 
through all the neighbouring countries, stopping at every vil- 
lage, and acting plnye, chanting legends, and dancing like 
whirling dervishes ; many also trade in n small way by bnrter- 
ing grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then t-.xchanging the 
salt with tho Kanfovar people for iron, bnchwheat, or honey ; 
they also often niidortako to carry loads for travellers across 
tho passes, as Eiibstilntos for tho landholders. They dress 
mneh like other monks ; but, instead .of shaving their heads, 
wear their hair in long straight twists, which gives them a 
very wild appearance.* According to tho story told Mr. 
Lyall in Spiti tho buz/ian order was found by ono Tlinng-thong 
Oiiilpo (lit., king of the desert) under tho following cirenm- 
ntanccs : A certain king of Linisn perverted tho people qf 
Tibet from Buddhism to a now religion of his own. Ho snccecd- 
cd so well that in tho course of fitly years the old faith was 
unite forgotten, and Iho Ot/i mdni pddme horn, or sacred ejnculn- 
lion, quite disused. To win back tho pcojilo TKan-rcaig, Iho 
divinity worshipped at TriloUnfith, onnsed an incarnation of 
himself to bo born in king’s houso in tho penson of 'I’hang-thong 
Qiftlpo. The child grow np 9 saint and a reformer ; ho saw that 
it Was impossible to roclnim tho people by books, and ho thorc- 
foro adopted tho dross since worn by tho huzhans, and spent 
his life in wandering from villapo to village, offering to niunse 
tho people by acting mirnclo-pliiys on condition of their 

. * In 18GS.cn, wliou otic ot tlio threo granil lumas of Tibet mndo n visitation 

tow tIitoiip;h L^hnl iind tiplti, tlio busiions woro admonished to cut off tUoir hair, 
etiithc nnelcctcal apnoaranco of which the firnnd Mmo prorcasod liimBOlI gtoatly 
vcandRlizcd, “ ... 
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Chapter III, B> repeating after him the chorus 0»i miini piidtnc. hom wherever it 
Socially Reli- chants or recitation, in this way the people 

gioQsXtife. hocamo again accustomotl to repent tho Encred sentence, *' their 
Monica nad Iriata. “®“*'**® Ijocamo purified, and the religion of Buddha rovived.*** 
There is something rather iinpresi<ivo about tho porforumuces 
of theao bmhans. A long screen is first put up formed of pic- 
tures iilustrativo of the logomls, and quaintly painted in bril- 
liant colours on cloth edged witli silk. An imago of tho patron 
saint or founder of the order is enthroned in front of the screen j 
tho leaders of the company then appear in front of it, wearing 
a head-dress formed of a Tnns.s of streamers of bright-coloured 
silk. Conch shells arc blown to collect tho crowd, and b.^rley 
thrown into tho aims an offering to tho saint : the proceedings 
then commence by an introductory chant by the lenders to 'the 
accompaniment of n kind of guitar, every now and then tlie 
. whole crowd of men and women join in with tho chotiis' of 
Om mdni pddmo horn whioh they give with much fervour, 
keeping good time, and blending their voices harmoniously. 
After a timo tho rest of Iho comjrany coino forward dresFcd iip 
and masqncd, and porfonn a jdnj' with intorliulcs of dnncc.s to 
the music of cymbaU,'!' tho dancing end*, in tho wildest gyra- 
tions : tho little st.ago heinmcd in by tho qnaintly-drewd 
crqwd, and with the huge barren luonnlainB towering behilid 
tor baciv groiiad, makes a picture trot easily forgotten. 

• One ciirions. sort of conjuring trick is porformod by tho?>jir- 
fmwsjtho breaking of a block of stono ovnr tlio body of a boy, one 
of thoir number, Tbo lad stripped to Iho niiddio i.s l.aid on' his 
back on the ground, and tho block of .efono, about two feet long 
by ono foot broad and one foot deep, is laid across, and appar- 
ently supportod entirely by his stomach. Ono blow from a 
globular ^stoiio about a foot in diameter olenves tho blcck ^into 
two portions which fall on either sido ■while tho boy ’springs to 
bis feet unharmed. •• • • 


Idol tomplog. 


Apart from tho mbnnstories and' thoir chapels' and' from 
tho blnipcls in private housen some villages contain ‘sinnll' tem-' 
plos'saci'bd to domons or fft'ds, and lionco calldd ihd-1chMig,_ 
tinprbtontions cxtornnlly' 'like small ono-rbomovV ■hbusfcs, 'a'ud 

— 1 : ; •, ! I ! I I. J.t . - -■< / .g — 1 


A • t 1 to Biioiv tno Jiiiiit oi iiicnii 1110 pt'opio (inM' *ii 

**'•* 'laexenvdny.' Ahy onO- yiho tVnnls'kri'iuAl/laibniintroil'fl^d) 

frMtBvfnn j*.. . . .TV ^ || 



> ' , — -- * »».# •vriivKn* tisiviiwA'iv n ii«v iiwt* 

moAR (Cor ttHUvo. years lu«nn*inAccrj;Rn)lci forest ruo •dny 



i8K^*fefoTt 

cnlJed auu«faca, and married a kiuc. ’ Tho other '•qncmi'r-coiwjifnril 
lltittatU libf’or doluU'ft witch 'nSl mat- 
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farnisliod iuside much in tbo sanio innniier 83 a pri vatic chapel. Chapter 111, B. 

One or two of the village fields aio set apart for the niain> » . 

teanace of the Iha-Jihang. Even less pretoutions shrines aro to and Bsli* 

be found on the summits of small ominencos, or sometimes in tlio tI V*?® , ‘ 
fields in tho shape of niches cut iu rooks, or left open in the ° 'ompies. 
sides of largo masonry pillars. 

Tho niche is occupied by a small imago with a brass 
vessel for burning oil in front of it, and occasionally a fdma 
comes aud clianls prayers before it or draws unearthly sounds 
from a largo brass trumpet. 

Thi'oughont the whole of Spili one and tho same language Langnsge. 
is spoken,^ Tibetan or JJoti, of the samo dialect as is spoken in 
Lbns.'i. Iliudnstuu and Hindi tiro foreign tongues to the 
people, only a very few of whom have picked up ovon a smatter- 
ing of either during brief visits for trading purposes to Kfiln 
or Simla. 

There is no Govornmout school, and outsido tho monasteries EdneotSon. 
no school of any sort in Spiti. Two scholarships aro granted 
by the District Board for tho iiistrcction of two boys from tho 
waziri at one of tho schools in ICulti orLahul, hut these aro not 
very eagerly lalsoD advantngn of owing to tho dislike of tho 
Spiti people for any olimnto but their own. It is of some import- 
ance that llicro.should ho at least a few men possossing a fair 
knowlodgo of Jlindiistupi in order that tho district authoritios 
may bo made acquainted in tho oQiciul languagu with tho pro- 
gress of affairs iu this remote tract. Owing to tho prevailing 
ignorance of Uindfistiini odueniion has been described as "at 
its lowest ’Mn Spiti, but this is Ecnrcoly a fair description, for 
the people aro bolter instructed in Tibotaii than Hindils are, ns 
a rule, in iiiodustani. iit the consiis of IdUl tho returns show 
per hypothetical 10,000 mules G8 learning, and 1,013 able to 
read and write, and per 10,000 females 140 (chiefly nuns 
doubtless) as educated. 

Nearly tho whole of the male population of Spiti roooivea 
homo education at the monasteries ; tho hoir to tho family 
estate goes when a boy to the ancestral coll witb bis younger 
brothers, who aro to spend llioir lives there, and ■passes two or 
threo winlors ihoro under instruction. Uonsequontly nearly 
' every man can read, and tho proportion who can writo ns well 
can scarcely bo loss tlian is now repl'OBontofl.^ During tbo pro- 
gress of Bottlcment operations in Spiti Mr. Diaclc was surprised 
' to observe how readily most of the landowners woro abio to 
1 decipher tho entries relating to their lands made in tlio Tibetan 
character in tho statement ol thoir holdings mado over to 
thorn. 

At first eight of tho people of Spiti you percoivo that Appencancooftlis 
■ you have left India, aud aro among a Tartar or Mongol race, people. 

Tbo Rgaroa, both of men and women, aro short and stout; their 
complexions aro a ruddy brown instead of a black brown or 
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Chapter nil C. dubky yellow : tlicir faces nre broad njid flal, wiLli Ligli cboek 
“T- * koDCS and oblicjiio eyes ; tboy liavo broad moulbs aad flat hobps 
^’andLcntoff Bxo'pt in exli-pino 3-onlli, tho skin o£ Uni 

Pamilics. fnco iB'nhvaj'a imirked with lines and wrinkle-*. In fact, notie^ • 

AppeanuicooCilio of llicin can bo raid to bn linntbome, und tlio old women uio 
pcoplo. qnilo liidcoua ; tin* 011I3’ ledccining point is Ibn look of lionoj-ly 

and Einiling good Iminour to bo rccoguisicd in almost ovory 
coiinlcnance. 

Altlioiigb Uie’j' aio generally' short of r.latnro, tali, well built 
jnon aro not unconnnouj and (ho people, aa a whole, liavo a 
liardior and healthier look than tho Uimlits of tho sub* 
division. 

Character of ilio Even at tho present day they are n race williont guide; 
people. they seldom havo recouno 10 tho law courts, or oven to tho 

primitive justice dispensed h}' their chief tho Nono, and if a 
man’s word tnuy aomcLiuics be open to doubt his oath may 
aUvaj's ho relied on. But though honest iho^' aro not siwplo 
enough to bo easily imposed upon ; they can form shrctvd 
opinions us to their own interests, and show more indepcndeuco 
of spirit than individnnl Eindiis generally do. Among lliciu* 
selves they arc kind and courteous, especially to women and chib 
drou ; it is pleasing to sco tho ciiro with which tho weaker 
ones aro helped across a dangrona ford or brjdgc, and the 
gallantry with which at meals tho v'omen ' arc licipud 
first and to larger portions than llio men ! Uospilalily is 
freely and fully shown (0 clrnngcrs. OiToooes against 
tho person and against ]woperty nro* vory nncomnidn, and tho 
Eouo’s register of conviction rarely shows auj’thing much moro 
serious than an nllorcalion between linsband and wife. As 
I'cgards tho relations between tho .sexes tlio standard of morali- 
ty is fairlj' high ; higher at any rate than in. tho noighbouriag 
Uiudii tracts. 

SECTION C.— TRIBES AND CASTES, AND LEADING 

FAMILIES. ' 

Casio iu Spiti. In Spill as in other Tibetan countries lliero is -no such dis- 

tinelion of caslo ns thoro is among Ilindiis, and tho terms wdiich 
wore employed ut tho census of 1891 , in reply to questions 
regarding oasto, aro descriptivo of chiascB rather than castes. 
In families of high rank tho mules enjoy tho title Nono and tho 
fomalos that of Sho*iua j thoro aro only two such families in Spiti, 

. that of tho Nono, a'horeditarj' chief of tho wan'ri who ndminis* 
tora it as icazir, and that of tho Nono of Pin. 

Tlio Pin family is said to havo boon ennobled bccaaso of 
its head having successfully rcpollod an invasion of Tibetans in 
tbo lime whoa Spiti was uttachod to the kingdom of Laddk. A 
Nono's daughter is called yo-/o and hor husband, if not himself a 
Nono, roceiyee by his marriage the tifcio ja, Tho great mass of 
the peasantry rcturnod thoniBolvos as Chha^thang or ** middle' 
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class,” I.C., miMwa}' botwocn the None ftimilics nbovo and the Chapter III, C. 

Tribes and Castes, 
« » « ■ ■ 


menial and nrtir-an classca hclon*. 


Ttioy’are suspected of catinir beet when they can get it, 
nud have no scruples ncrainst irorktng in leather ns tho'Kannits 
huve. The uppers «tf their largo boots, which reach nearly* to 
their knees are made ot (hick woolloti oloUi, bat the soles aro ot 
f/d'r<r Itido nitulo pliable by having oil nnd butter well rubbed 
into it, niul oven n monk has no objection to preparing the liido. 

Tiio /mz/tariK or do 5 ccndnnts of tho married monks of Pin nro 
regarded ns ckAa-r^innf/*'. Tlio < 7 nra.<f or blncksmitlis nro regard- 
ed tvs n distinct ca»to almost by tho ordinary' ngricuUiirists of 
Spiti. An ordinary peasant mny not tako a para woman to 
wife : if he does ho becomes n porn himself. The blncksmiths 
nro nllowcd to uro tho coinmoii ptpu only through n stom pro- 
vided by thcin«elvc>». Tho or fictJjt correspond to iho 

hsM-i* of Kulu, nnd nro ont-cnstes. They live by begging, making 
whips for the -Spiti men nnd hr-'vcclcts of shell for tho women, 
nnd Attending weddings om lunsictnns along with tho blnck- 
smiths. ninrksmiths do not eat with them or take their women 
as wives. Merely to drink w.atcr out of another man’s vessel 
convoys no pedtuiion in Spiti, nnd in tho higher parts of the 
Spiti Vnifey the /lon^a is common to nfi : in tho fowor parts 
nro only.nlUrvvcd to smoko from tho bowl of tho common 
pipe through a stem of their own liko_ tho htacksiniths. They 
nro mendicant min<-trelp, tho men playing tho pipes and koltlo- 
drumr, while the women dnncej sing nnd play tho inrnboarino. 
They Koinclimcs engago in trade, but only in a small way by 
barter ; nnd the saying Ilcn‘i /:rr rnuda implies that n trans- 
action is mean nnd paltry. TJicy nercr own liind, nnd " tho Arda 
no land, Uio dog no ion<l ” is a proverbial saying. 

Soroo of tho richer landholders have mon-scrvnnts living 
in their hfinsc?, who are known ns /«po« ; they cat from thoir 
tnaslor’s table, nro iiervnnls of all work, nnd do not mnrry, 
though they often keep company with somo uninnrriod woman 
of flio honso or neighbourhood. One or two mon-scrvnnls 
nro kept in cacli monastery to light fires, &c., nnd nro called 
/uvru/' or topoc/iiV. 

Tliongh cA<'.lo is nlinosl niiknown in 8piti ihoro nro tribal 
divisions or clans, a few of the more important of which nro tho 
following: (I) Natidii, (2) Oynr.hingpn, (3) TChynngpo, (<1} Lon- 
ehhonpii, (fijllcnir, and (C) Nyckpa. Mnrringois forbidden within 
tho tribe, but oiio tribe inicrmnrrie.s frcoly with nuolhor. A 
woman on marrying is considered to belong to her hnsband'e 
tribe, and the chthlron of both foxcs nro of tho tribo of tho 
fsithcr, 'J'ho tribes (rn-tca) nro not local ; members of each 
iitny ho found in any villago. Tho meinburs (phnihitt) of tho 
tribo, wherever thoy may live, inhoril in profuronco to tho pooplu 
of tho villago iu defiault of tmlurnl huirs. 


and Leading 
Families. 
Odato in Bpiti, 
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Chapter- III, D. SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND ■ 

. TENURES. 

Villofre Conuntuu* 
ties and Touhtob. 


SuL'dmBioDB in ThoTB aro Gvo holhia in Spiti: Todpii> Barsliik, Sliitni, 
Spiti, and nninro nrchhozhi and Pin j tlio four first nro in the main valley, tbo fifth 
inolndoa the whole valley of ti»c Pin Ilivor, and ia sh’nt off from 
the rest of Spiti by high mountains, oscept whoro tho rivor 
forces its way through a deep narrow gorge to join tho main 
atream. Fin thus has woll dofinod bonndaries in the waste, and 
it ia the only ono of tho (Ivo which ia so aitnated. Each kolki is 
made np of a nambor of hamlota ; there is no division into pliaiia 
as in Kulu. Tho hnmleta of which Shiim is composed lie within 
a fairly dofinod area on both sides of tho Spiti Rivoc below its 
jnnetion with tho Pin and forming tho soulh-casterm oorncr of 
Spiti as Fin forms tho aouth>wostorii. TIio villagca of Baraliil: 
are within a similar n.rca on both sides of tho main river abovo its 


i 'nnotion with the Pin, including tlio valley of tho Lingti on tho 
oft bank of tho Spiti. Tho Todpd villages lio to tho north of 
Barshik in tho valleys of the Shila and tho Sampn, and along tho 
hanks of tho main river between tlieso valleys. Boundaries 
might thus bo drawn between these kothh but no object 
would he gained by doing so, and no bonndaries aro in fact racog* 
nised. Kathi Chliozlii consists of n ol nator of villages in tho north- 
west corner of the valley, and of a number of othnra or portions 
of others scattered amougr those of Todpt'i, B.arsbik and Shdm. 
In the Appendix will bo found n list of the hamlota of which the 
koihia are composed. A kind of boundory will be found to exist 
botwcou villages which aro not sopnrntcd by any largo expanse 
of waste, that is, such villages have loosely recognized limits 
within which both oxorciao aoparntoly tlio right of grazing cattle 
or catting grass and woo'd ; but oven wliero snub limits nro 
clearest, they do not impl,v a full property of the soil. Tho 
right of tho State to grant now lioldings in snch waste, if it can 
give water by making 'a new canal, is not disputed; and wher^o 
tho villages, as is often the case, aro far apart, there, are no 
boundaries between them of any kind. 


Villaeo oCBoials. In Spiti thoro are two kinds of headmon, the ffalpochenmo 'or 

lambarddra of /coi/u's, and tho galpochwigan or Zambarddri! of vil- 
lages. The first liavo nothing to do with tho collection of tho 
rovenuOj-bnt are in charge of tho-begdr arrangomonts, and rcceivo 
and account for the collections of supplies for travellers. They 
aro also now considered to form tho Nouo or horeditary viaair^s 
privy connoil. They nsod to got tho loan of a horse and five iho 
of barley-meal a day from tlioir kothi when on nctnal service'. 
In place thereof ^O khals of barley per annum Lave been given to 
each out of . tho collections in kind; so that they arc paid by 
assignments of grain, and tho whole pacfiolra (5 per cent, on the 
cash rovenuo) goes to the Nouo. The office is not hereditary, 
though the son, if thoroughly fit, has a proferonco ; appointments 
are made by the voto of tho galpos of -villages with the conourronco 
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ninntAV III D The form of tonnro of tlm fields ottacliod to tLo villages 
^ — ’ is tlio satno as ia Lnlinl. 13ach field belongs to ii separate 

« ! . fields forms its allotment sap- 

co-nitsrf^d 'aj aai in 

f it. Owing to the custom of 
tbosD allotments are sorer snb* 
for irrigation has for long past 
been all nsod up, and tbo present lioldings nro therefore all 
of old standing. Within thoso oslateS the following occupants 
may bo found : Firstly, in each tlicro is thb 7:hnng-chlien-j)a 
(groat honso) or head of tbo family, who is primarily responsible 
for thn roveime, tlio begdr or forced labour, and tho share of ■ 
common expenses domnudublo on tbo wliolo bolding. IIo is 
the oldest 8on,forpriniogcnituroprcvails, but it docsnotfollow that 
bis father must bo dead, for by cnstoiu of tho conplry the father 
retires from tho headship of tho fninib' when bis eldest son ia 
of foil ago and has takon unto biinsclf a wife. There are cases 
in which father and sons agree to livd on together in one house, 
bnt they are very rare. On each estate there is . a kind of 
dower honso with a plot of land attncbcd, to wliieb tho father 
in these cases retiros. When installod tbero, bo js called lbs 
7chang-chuug-pa (small bousomnn). The amount of land attncbcd 
differs on different estates} wbero it is big, Ujo 7(/tn»r/.c/(iiHp>pn 
pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to its rnteaulo 
assessment j but whore it is small, as is usuiilly tho enso, ho 
pays a small cash fee onl}’, wbicb is really rather n beartb-lnx 
than a share of tbo Innd-rovonno, to wliieli, howovor, it is 
credited in collection.' Tho hluhig-chu»g~pd is not liable for 
any share of common expenses (n Imavy charge in Spiti), nor 
for performance of hegar or forced labour. On occasions of a 
groat demand for mou to do somo work near tbo village ho may 
bo impressed, but tho principle is that bo is free. Sometimes,' 
in the absence of a living faibor, tbo widowed mother, nr tho 
grand-father, or an nnelo, aunt, or unmavried sister, occupies 
the small honso and'land on tbo snino terms. A yang-c1iun-pa 
is tbo term need to describe a person living on an estate in'l 
a separate bouse of lower degree than that of the khang-' 
chwig-pa. Sneb a person is always some relation of tbo bead' 
of the family; he may bo tbo grnnd-fatbor who has been pusliedr 
out of tlio small bonso by tbo rctiromont of bis' own son, tbo 
father, bnt it is commonor to find nuinarriod sisters, aunts, or 
tboir ijlogitimato offspring in this position.* A small plot' of 
land is generally attached to the bouse, and a few annas of 
rdrenno paid, bub rather as a beartli-tax on account of grass, 
wdod, woter, &o., than as the sbnro of the land-tax on the plot 
held." In proof of this somo yang chttng-paa bavo no land 


Village uonunuui- egtate or house, ana witu otuor 
ties and Tenures, have been originnWy 

offioiSnnd Jtnrlbo now iadependontly bold o 
of ioanro o£ vraato primogenitiiro which prevails 
and arable lancla. divided. TllO Water available 


•" *‘In Pm tolfft’ tbo bn-hnn fnmi1iGR."\Tbo' nro tlio dpBCoiitlnnt!i 'of moiilca 'ot 
ne order in irliich miirrioj^ is iicrniisBiUle, coniinonly^liold n Jiotiio nnd'‘smdll 
1>1ot from ihaft^mny, from, wbicb tboy,-Bpimg, und-aio. in Ibo. nosilion cl jjonj.' 
chung-patt 
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attached to tbe hoase, bnt pay like tbo others. Most of these Chapter III D. 

people would be exititled to some maiotenanoe from the head — * *■ . 

of the family if he did not give them a plot of land. They are ‘ 

not liable to be impressed for ordinary Beydr, bub most help p t*T*ii*' 

on ocoasions of great demand near home. Tliey often do of iie™s “na natu™ 

distant begdr, however, in place of the head of thj family by of teanro of irabte 

mntnal agreement. On many holdings another class of people nwUe lands. 

are found living in a dependent position towards the kltanp* 

ch/len>pa or head of' the family. They haven small house to 

themselves, with or withonf a patch of land attached ; generally 

they pay an anna or too to revenue, whether they hold land 

or not. In fact in this reepect, and with regard to liability to 

hegdr, they are much on llie eaiiie footing as the ynng-eliung-pa ; 

the fundamental difference is that they are not related to the 

head of the family, and have got their house or house and land, 

not with reference to any claim to maintenance but out of 

favour, or for the mutual benefit of both parties. They are,. 

therefore, expected to do a great deal of field work for him, 

Peopla.of this class are called dutalpa, literally smoke-makers, 
beoansB they have a hearth to themselves, hub no other interest 
in the land. To mark the fact that they hold of one palicular 
landholder, the word rdnki, meaning private or particnlnr, is 
added. All the land held by the Tihang^chttng-pa and by gang- 
chvng-pds and tanhi dolu/s, pertains to the holding or allotment, 
cannot be alienated, and lapses to the khang-ehhen~pa. The 
latter could not of conrso evict a hhang-elimg-pa, and the general 
feeling is that when he has once given a plot to a yavg-chung-pa, 
he could not resume it, except with consent ; hut he could resume 
from a rdnlti doltif, and would be considered quite justified in 
BO doing on tlie grounds of customary service not having been 
properly performed. That is, he could resume the plot of land, 
hut apparently he could not always evict from the house, *as 
that has sometimes been built by tho doiul himself. 

In most holdings also a plot of from one .to half a J:hal 
will be found in the occupation of the lama, brother or uncle 
of the head of the family. It is ploughed and sown by tho 
latter, but tho lama provides the seed and gets the whole 
produce. There are /dmds in almost every f.iinily, ns all younger 
sons of the landholders are forced by custom^ to enter the 
monasteries. This maintenance land of a khna is called da or 
dashing, and reverts, of course, to the head of the family on the 
death of the fdma. 

Tliore are some fields at Dankhar attached to the old fort Hnldingg ore 
there, which are like it the property of Government. The 
NonO| iu virtue of his oflicet provides for the cuUivaticm of me roTonno-pnj ing 
fieldsi aud talcep tlie produce- He is bound in return to keep landholders, 
the fort in repair. The Nono also holds other lands equal to 
several ordinary holdings in extent, which are bis ancestral 
properly j they are ient*iree, and are mostly siluated at 
KuUing, whore bo resides. The Pin Nono also has rent-free 
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Chapter III, D. laud, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding b extent. - 
•— . At n place called Tnahigong, a family of hereditary astrologers r 

(cAohn) hold two allotments granted to them by the kings of ■ 

’ Lndrik free of domnud for revenno or hfljidr.* Four families of ■ 
blacksmiths also hold a rather ainnll allotment apiece, and pay 
only a benrth-tnx, not fnll revenue. The nbovo are nil inde- 
pendent estates of the same grade ns those of the revenne-pay- 
ing Inndboldera, and inherited in the same way by the eldest snu. 

FioMs creiadca There are two families who, in addition to their rerenue- 
from tiio rrgiilnr p^yjjig aUo hold good-sized plots rent-freo under 

hooselio a name of nianztng ; they nio umetiie or hereditary pracliscrs 

of the art of medicine, and this land was granted to them in 
support of the art. The general opinion is tliat if they aband- 
on the art, the mansinff or physician's field could bo taken 
from thorn and transferred to another. Many of the landhold- 
ers practise medicine, bnt only those two families hold wan- 
Etiif/. Certain fields are the full property of tho monasteries : 
they pay no revenue, and are generally either near the monas- 
tery to whicli they belong, or in adjacent villages. Tho land 
of tho Danklmr uionnstery is cultivated by six tonanls, landhold- 
ers in DauUbar, who pay half produce ns rent ; that of tho Pin 
monastery is cultivoted gratuttously by tlio None of Pin j tho 
men of Chhozhi kot/u, as tho special cliouts of tho monks, cul- 
tivate the lands of tho other niounalorios, but the mouks are 
expected to give ttio men who notimlly do the work Boroething for 
their tronblo. In many villages there are one or two fields 
known as Ihd-sinq or god-land attached to the village Ihd-lihmg 
or temple- They should be considered to be tho oommon - pre- 
perty of the village. One of tho landholdcru or other residents 
cultivates them, and pays a fixed rent which is applied to lighting 
tho> temple with lamps, or to tho oxpeuscs' of occasional feasts. . 
Such a tenant can bo evicted by n vote of community ; somo- 
times nil tho landholders unite to cultivate these fieIdR,-au(l 
tho whole produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of these 
temples ave served by « /limn nominated by the cnmindnrs, 
others by the zamindurs thoniselvcs. In many villages there are 
fields known ns yurzing, or caunl land, the prodnee of which, 
as in Liihnl, is devoted to a feast at the finio of annaal cnnnl 
repairs ; those also should bo considered tho common property 
of the community. In nil villages there are some persons 
known ns yulfia, that is, village dutalptis, who own a house and 
small field attached which they have reclaimed from the waste 
w'ir.h the consent of the village community ; some few have no 
field j but all pay a small fee towards tho rovonne of tho villngo 
by way ^ of henrth-tax. Thoy could not bo evicted, as- the 
laud was given them to induce them to settle permanently in 

• The plirawology of tho Accil of Rrnnt is cnrimi'i. It is ilranit up i\ml 
nttestod hj’ olllcinlit with high oomicting titles, signcil nnd spnletl at ’ onr palnce,* 
ap.,ancl pionilscs that tliS grant shnll^rndurQ till tho fcnlliers of the raren .torn 
irhitb and the snow on tho luoaiifnlin black.- - '• “ 
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tlitf village, ■ lind on-tliat tinderBt&t»aing tlioy have •built tlieir •' caiap^' ’.lii'c. 
bouse aud broken np'tho waste. . * 


^ The folloAviug table shows the average size ‘of the holdings fie^d T^m'" 
'doseribed-ahove : , ^ ^ AWgeSi^e' «f 

'Staicmciit^'' showing tUlail o/.o'u>nifaftip hy elassea and 'the average 
‘eize’ of holdinga'oxened hy''eaeh ‘cldas {area in dorat). 
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; '-'^Rogarfliug sale and mortgage Mr.'‘Iayairwf6to'in l87I’: ’ 


No inslatioo can bo quoted of a landholder havih'g sold Ihd liiglit ot sales 

or a -lar^d-part of his lioldlng ; but tho custom of sdling “iortg«Be. 

email portions is said Iai ho nnuieul. , 'fho general idea seem's to 
b'e'thatyijo oh'd.'dould quostioti tlie validity of the halo of a’jVbdlo 

^ 'MAvf. IlsClSV^ * * nf ^Tirtvl flfrfrvA 
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Chapter III, D. is made over for a fixed term, on the calculation that the debt 

' . to the DJortgagpe will bo liquidated in full vrithin that tirao hj 

The mortgagee ploughs, sows and reaps, but the 

B’frbts or Bales mortgagor manages the irrigation, and gets the straw.for his 
and mortgage, tronblo. Such a thing as an absolute gift of land appears to bo 
unknown, and the general opinion seems to bo that no man can 
give array land to the prejudice of his children, or that if ho 
did do so, the gift ought to bo treated as invalid unless they 
had grievously misbehaved. It seems the general opTDion.tbat 
in future a man onght to bo allowed to givo away^ his osiato in 
the absence of any ohildren or brothers or near kinsmen. For- 
merly the State would have interfered and put forward a claitn. 
It is oven now allowed that, in default of heirs or gift, ths 
estate would lapse to the State ; but our Government has 
hitherto not looked after its rights in this respect, and one or 
two instances have occurred of such estates being appropriated 
in late years by the landholders of the village and granted by 
them to some new man for a snm of money down, which they 
divided among thomBolvcs.^' 

Between 1871 and 1891 only three acres in the whole 
toatiri XTBte transferred by sale, and at the later date only one 
acre was found under mortgage, tbo mortgage being of the 
second of tho two classes described by Mr. Lyall. 

Beffif or toraod The oustom with regard to &«ffdr is much the same as in 
Uboar ia SpUt L&hul. Ordinary repairs o£ roads from village to village were 
formerly performed by the Ifhang-chhen-patot regular landhold- 
ers only, tho khang-chung^pda, yang-ehung-pda, and dotula, only 
being called upon to assist on occasion of extraordinary repairs, 
but it was decided at Revision of Settlement of 1871 that each 
house and not each holding should famish a man for repairs of 
roads, as is the practice in L/thul. For the duty of carrying 
letters or travellers’ baggage across the passes the regalar 
landholders alone are liable, and a roster or roll of tarn of duty 
is kept up. ^ A landholder often gels a dotul or other dependant 
to go in his stead, bat tho latter is at perfect liberty to refuse, 
and will sot go unless handsomely paid.’*’ So, again, the land- 
holders are primarily liable for all carriage of loads from village 
. to villago, out when the nnmher of loads is very great, all 
classes are impressed. Unliko the people of Lahnl and KiSIa 
the Spiti men are not groat load-carriers, and on such oooasiona 
they collect all the ponies and ydks procnrablo and such load 
as mnst be carried by porters are divided into as small portions 
as possible. 


thB *■ may bogiron that fixed Tor 

Pass, to Rapslm In Isdik, 
« atom BOlbs. bacley meal, a latro pot of batter, 
SSlhwrK*” PwoCboolB,thalwa of oW to ca^y^tbo Vottorf 
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In order to have a store in liand from wbicli to meet tlie Chap ter I IL 1>. 
demands of travellers for Bnpplies, about a hhal of grain is Villaee^Commuai- 
'oolleoted from eaoli regular landholder at the commencement of tinud Tenurei.* 
the season ; any extra expenses on thie 'or any other common Btgi* tv 'forced 
account are methy a rate levied on all regular holdings in Spiti. labour in 
The rate is nnifrom^ and does not vary -vrith the rates of revenue 
■for different villages. At the end of the season, nrhen all the 
passes have closed, a meeting is held at Dankhar, called the 
'Taltieh-henmo, or great tax audit, at which the accounts of 
collections, both of revenue and common expenses, are settled. 

It is attended by the tcozir and gaipos or lamharddrt, and by 
some fifty deputies from the five hoifat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE 'AND 
ARBORICULTURE, 

Tlio cultivated area of Spiti lias ucvcr 'been mbasured. At 
llio rc*nssos9incnt of 1891 it was considered euBicient, in the 
case of n tract wbioli could only yield a very small increase 
on its ins!gni6cnnt revenue, that records slionld bo prepared 
'withoul’meaanronients from tbe results of a orop-inspection and 
an appraisement of tlio caltivation. Tlic metbod of appraise- 
ment adopted was to inquire in oaoli field in presence of all 
tlio villagers during the crop-inspection bow nucb barley seed 
was required to sow it. The area was tben expressed in the 
Ichasra and jamabandi in terms of Jt'fials of barley seed. ' The 
area was returned in tbo same manner nt regular seltlemenb 
and revision, bat the method of inquiry then followed was 
simply to ask each person in presence of the villagers how much 
seed went to sow the whole of his land ; there was no field to 
field appraisement. The latest Tetnrns may therefore be oxpect- 
od to give a more accurate - estimate of the ni’oa of cultivation 
than bns hitherto been made, but tbo degree of accuracy is not 
as a fact very high. It may be accepted that throe Mala of 
barley seed are sufiicient for an acre of land, ns a rule, but the 
amount must vary with the quality of the soil, the elevation 
and the aspect. From testing some of the rotnrns Mr. Diack 
arrived at the conolnsion that the real area is from a third to n 
half greater than has been now ostimated. No oloso agree* 
meats is to bo espoctod bstweon tho results of tho appraise* 
ment made at Begnlar Settlement and the Bevision of 1871 and 
1891 which give; respectively, following tbe three Mai rolo tbo 
total area of tbe cultivation of the waciVf ns 1,212, 1,179, and 
1,282 acres ; indeed it is surprising that they are so oloso but 
they cannot he relied on to show tbe increase duo to new oulti- 
vatiou. The new fields were pointed out by the villagers during 
the orop-iuspectvon ; they avo for tho most part irrigated 
from old water channels, but in two places new channels wore 
found to have been made. There is little scope for ostension 
of cultivation in either w'uy, end little inducement for tbo 
owners to increase their estate considering tho stationary 
nature of the population. Tbe new cultivation amounts in all 
to 27 acres or 2*152 per cent, on the total area at revision. 
Out of the gross area of 2>155 square miles therefore, only two, 
or if tho above estimato of tho valno of tho appraisement is 
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correct) ar. tlio parallel caso,i£-L£linl wonld.seem to sLow It to 1)p, Chapter ■' 
only three Bquare^miles.aro under, cnltivation. AeriotfitMe and'- 

As noon as possible after harvest has heen,renped. tho fields j^otioaltore.' 
axo-plonghcdjn October- or-Novcmher'for-tho next -yeni-’B-har- system of -esti- 
vest. -The plough cattle are yaks, and are led by ropes attached cnitnre. 
to rings fastened in -their nosc-s instead of .being driven in the 
Indian ‘fashion ; a man follows behind, bnt merely to gnide tho 
plongh. After the plonghing a layer of mannro is spread over 
the fields ; this is tho only manuring given to the land in the 
ycnri and the litter of tho horse and cattle stalls and tho house 
is cnrcfnlly stored np for tho n*ltole year for the purpose. Q'lio 
field thns prepared lies nndcr tho snow all the Avintcr, nnd when 
the snow lias melted requites only to bo stirred with the rake 
or hoe boforo tho seed is sown. The soil is at that time so 
moist that, except in tho lover vitlagcs where tho land dries 
quickly, a watering from the canal is unnpcessnry. It is 
generally Alny hoforo nil tho fields 'nro sown. Forty days after 
sowing the field is weeded (in tho lower villages hy the siinplo 
process of tho plongh being rnn through it), nnd the first 
watering {called yvr-thhu) is given ; therentter (ho land is 
watered once a week. Tho second nnd third waterings nro 
distingnished by tho names jthirli (or thak-ti ) nnd tttm-li : 
tho subsequent ones have no names assigned to them. Certain 
wild plants nro pulled up nnd scattered over tho field to decay 
when- the water is turned on and to act as inannro. Tho 
gathering in of tho wild herbs from tho hillside to form fodder 
begins about tho end of July, nnd continues during tho iollnw 
ing month., Dy (ho time tlio hay-making is over (ho buckwheat 
is ready to bo cut, or rather to ho pulled np by tho roots, for 
that is tlio innnnor in which it is renpod. Tho barlor renping 
begins nhont the middle of September, niul then iho wheat and 
other grains nro gathered in. The straw is of great value in n 
country where grass is so scarce, and it is cut. close to the roots. 

In Spiti olovntioi) has little cITcct ns regards tho date of ripen- 
ing of tho grains ; aspect has somo effect, bnt in tho higher 
villages, where glaciers are tho source of irrigation, tho crops 
ripen ns quickly ns in the lower villages where the water 
• coming from clear etreams -is less fertilising. It is nowhere 
possible to obtain more than ono iinrvest n year from the land. 

, For threshing, permanent floors {vlthak) nro mniutained 
outside tho fields, each with nu upright polo, in tho middle to 
.which tho animals nro secured when treading out tho corn. 

Owing to tho pconlinr land-holding system of tlio vaziri tho 
fiolds arc very largo, tho whole of an estate being frequently 
contained in ono field. The cultivation . is gonornlly carefully 
Burronnded with rough slono walls to provent cattle. tres- 
pasa. All the field 'woik except plonghing is done -by tho 
women. ' 

Tho, following statement, pliows tho poroontnge borne to the Crops, 
total 'cnltivatod area', of tbo rcneirj by-tb'o, npea un.dor, different 
crops; 
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Obapter IV, A. '1 Staltmtnt tJietelng (he penenfage terne iv the area unier iijfenni trtpt , 
— • to (he (aUt{ cuitivotcd area of iraefri 6pit{, 

Agricnlture and 
Arbohcnltnre. 

Crop*. 


1 


3 

•4 

S 

® ! 


8 

9. 

1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pens* 

1 

Bnek> 

wheat. 

China. 

Bnrson j 
(o!Iecc^).| 

i 

j 

Gmss. 

Total 

grains' 

croTAofl. 

1 

Area 
not col.- 
tirnted. 

13-20 

01*18 

1 

13*43 j 

1-1 

•03 

0-09 1 

■01 

.OSM 

4'3C 


Barley ia the chief crop, both bccaaso it is the staple 
food of tho people, and also bocanso it is the only crop 
which oan bo grown in tho higher villngcs. It is enrions 
that whilo both in Kdla and in L&hul wheat, and not 
bnrloy, is tho crop which -is grown at the highest elevation 
(about 9,000 foot above tho sea in Kdln and ll,S00feot in 
Luhnt), in Spiti tho reverse is tho case, and wheat cannot he 
produced at n higher nltitndo than 12,500 fcot above the sen, ' 
whereas barley grows woll in all the villages, some of which 
are nearly 14,000 feet elevation. Mnstard and pons can be 
grown at a Inglior elovotion than wheat, hnt are not cnItivAted 
in tbo highest villages except peas occasionally for fodder 
only. Buckwheat is Jittlo valned and little sown, though it 
vipone very qniokly, in. forty days from the date of sowing. 
China, or as it is locally called {Panieum mliaceum) is 

produced only in tho throe lowest villages at an elevation of less 
than 11,500 feet above tbo sea; it is the last grain sown and 
tho lost reaped. Thoro are three main varieties of barley, 
locally known as eermo, nyi-u and eotna, Settno is the best, 
the grains nro largo and set in tiers of four in tho cor instead 
of threo as in the common barley. JNyi-u and town do .not 
differ in appearance from tho common variety, except that the 
grain of the former is very largo. 

notation of ctopd. Iq the highest villages whore barley alone can bo prodaced, 
Quality. the throe varieties are sown in successive years, and then the.- 

field lies follow for n year. Lower, whore wheat oan bo grown, 
the rotation begins with ono of tho two snporior kiuds of barley, 
strmo or nyuu j tbo following year tho inforior variety, soxea, 
is sown ; wheat follows next yonr ; and the fourth year fclipre , 
is a fallow. Occasionally in place of a fallow the field is sown 
with peas or mnstard. Below 12,000 feet the land ia never , 
left fallow, and tho order in which tho crops nro sown is wheat, 
mustard, nyuu or eermo, eoioa and poos. Tho fallows are 
ploughed up early in the snmmer, so that tho soil may be 
exposed to atmospberio ioflaenoes for a considerable time.' 
There is a marked diiforence in tbo quality of the crops be* 
twedn the upper and Cho' lower villages, and even in the lower 
villages the crops are inferior to those of Iifihnl. 
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At the Revision of Assessment of ISftl, owing to the short Chapter IV”,’ 'B- 
ness of the timo that con Id bo devoted to tho settlement of ... . 

Spiti, it wns'impossihlo to innhc any prodneo esperiments, bat • 

inquiries mado in different jjarts of tho tenrin showed that the 
nnitivators wore well agreed ns to tho quantity of seed of each 
kind of grain roqnirod to sow an area taking a ?:hal of barley 
seed, and olso ul tc tho average produce to bo expected tboro- 
^ from. Convqrf^<'^^e area into norps and tho produce into j>nH‘n 
“••kb thc^ollowing as tho onttnrn in .Vrs per nore ; 

Sen. 

Barley • 270 

Wheal 212 

Pcn«i ISO 

Mnstnrd ... ISO 

Bnckwlip.-ji ... 102 * 

. China ... ... 2.>2 

All kinds of grain nf/i.ioUl on tho sipnl to Be-shahris and Tibet* 
nns, in whoso conutrios tlioro is groat soaroit.v of food prainSi 
at a uniform rate, at barvest time, of one filial of innstard’sced 
for the riipco and, (woZ'/mia of onch of tho other kinds of 
grain. ‘ 

'As hna already 'been utalrd. in Ohaplor I thoro are no Trpr», 
forest 'trees except a Hmitod number of pencil cedars, most of 
them at fhn point of issue of the Spiti llivor from the teaziri, 
and it is only in Iho three lowest villages that tho enUnro of 
tho poplar and tlio willow meets with any groat snocc.'ic. Frnit 
frees are entirely wanting, 

SECTION B.-LIVE-STOCK. 

'J’hc cows and hnllooks of Rpifl wovo ohumorated at Canin. 

1,000 in 1891 ns compared with G8(» at tho previous Revision of 
Settlement in 1871, with tho o.vcopf ion of on imported bull or 
two, all tho cattle aro either pure or half-bred yi'ilv, Tho purr- 
bred yiih (^JJon (rrMiijiieiw) is used to carry loads, and occasion- 
ally for riding on journeys, ’ but his pace is very slow, a\nd if 
IfpBvily laden, or taken long marches, he w apt to get foot’Horc, 

The pure y<ifn are not much bred in tho valley, but aro pnr- 
ohasod in Jjadtik oV Tibet; a young animal can bo purchased' 
forlls. 1C, is fit for ploughing whoa five yea r.s old and will 
work for niiio years. 'J'lio j/efc i« thna dCscriUpd by Captain 
Ilnrcourt: " With an average height of from 12 to IS hatida, 
furnished with a very hon'no head (much dcpre.ssod below the 
lino of tho hack), a fine pair of horns, very long shaggy cent,’ 
and short strong logs, (lio j/«Zr presents an nppeafauco of immonso 
power, to %Thieh the wild glare of Mm eye adds an aspeet of j 
rndo'forocity.’J 'I'lic jisnal colour is blnek, bnt lUo tail,k. of fine , 
silky wool, in froqncnlly grey, or creamy white. Tails of this 
coldnr form an nrficlo of pxperl', and, nndor tho name of chavri 
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Live-stock. 

Cattlo. 


Fonioa. 


□onkayB. 

Bhosp nnd gonia. 
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fetch o Ligli price in the plains.^ Tlioy nro naed as fans or 
brnslies for a protection against flies^ nnd they nro also Talno'd 
in Spiti as affording protection against ovil spirits : no honso- 
top is -witlionb o blnok yak tail or two mounted on poles to 
frighten away the enemy. The long hair on the Itannches of 
the yak is sheared periodically, and woven with wool into mats 
nnd snoks or ropes. The animal does not titriro nt a lower 
elevation than i 1,000 feet, nnd all attempts have failed to 
domestionto it even in Kulii. Largo herds nro not kept' in 
Spiti, owing to the diffionlty of- feeding them when the snow 
lies very deep, Ihoy can, however, clear a wny to grass hplow 
the snow to a surprising depth. . 

In 1891 five hnndrcd nnd twelve ponies were counted 
as compared with 335 in 1871. The ponies are small, bnt 
well-shaped, snro-footed, nnd cnpahlo of great endurance, 
and can bo led or even ridden with safety along the 
worst of rock-g.\llery paths. They nro bred in every Vil- 
lage, and those of IMn, the most diQicitlt of aocoss of all the five 
kolhis, nro perhaps the best in Spiti. Nearly every landholder 
has two or three ponies and marcs ; nnd ho genenully tins one foe < 
sale ©very thiyd yenr ; 1 he price realized locally is R?.' 50, to 
Its. 100. * Thepurchnsersaro chiefly Dnshnhrts and Tibetans and 
tho traders ana dcnlorg who meet 'at Patsoo in Ijdlinl, a great 
market for thocsolinnge of tho commodities of Central Asia for 
those of Kfiln. Very few Spiti men engage in trade, nnd the 
ponies are merely bred for tbo market, nlid to do what currying 
their ownors require. Thei'o is considerable traffic with 
Ohamarti, the Spiti men bartering a full-grown, broken in pony 
for two (/hamnrti colts ; one of these they sell, while the second 
is in turn changed, when fully broken in, for two more colts. 
In tho lower pare of tho valley they are kept ont ’nt gross 
most of tho winter i but must bo stall-fed in the npper valloy. 
Nearly all are gelded, . ' , . j 

Asses of a small bat very strong breed are. kept in Spiti, bctl 
appear to have dirainishod in number of recent years, ao pnl^ 
132 wei-e found in 1891 compared with 156 in 1871. 

Tho Spiti lundh'oldprs keep only .a few sheep or goats; froti 
five to ton per house, which in winter they arp -obliged to keep 
and feed in-doors. Pnahm, tho soft dmvn nsod for sbnw'U 
making,- forms under tho coat of sheep, goals, andothor nuininls 
in Spiti, thongh'toa less eJetent than in-the plateaus of 'Tibet, 
the beasts being kept under rorer, whereas in Tibet, the snoW 
is never so deep time sheepiund goats cannot 'tivo'in the** opeii 
air, renchiilg the grass by .^craping amid the-sfiow.' ‘ Both sheep - 
and -goats ore srnoll ;'thpy-i are kept cm* ncoou'ht .of theipui/n^* 
add the excellent wool tlieV'y^ield ; rtnd they nrc' also ntiUzcd'^o*' 
oarr^ loads of grhin and'saU'-to and 'from ' Tibet and • Kulut- nob • 
for 'purposes.' tii trade, bnb'to satisfy tho, wanta'of their oWneffc'-. 
A'acaep aoUafor lU; 2 to Rst'S and'* goat'for-rflthHi* loss.i " '-u“- 
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Tho iiuin'bars ware found ia be as follorra in 1871 and ia 
1891: 


Sheep. iiaiip 

1S7J 728 J,i71 

1801 965 1,117 


Chapter 17, C- 

Occupatioas, XU' 
dastries and 
Commerce. 
Sheep aud go&te. 


ll follows from wlint lias bccu said on tho subject of tho 
trns'.o latitl ou tho Spiti hillsides that thoro aro no valnablo 
shoep-rans like thoso of Ldhul. The only run visited by 
foreign sliepbords lies at the norlhorn oxtromity of tho valley 
near tbo Kunsam Pass ; its rant has boon incindod in tho . 
rent.s of tho Ldhnl 9bcop*runs described in Part III, Chapter 
IV, 13. 


SECTION C.-OCCUPATIONS. INDUSTRIES AND 

COMMERCE 

Tho people havo littlo miscellaneous incouio except from Commerce, 
sales of ponies. Threo kinds of good 'wooHen cloth aro made, 
called < her yr.n, purn/; and^ Aamo. Tho first is a fine thin slnff 
d 3 -cd rod j the second is a thick rongii woollen cloth ; and the 
third a thick smooth stuff. Nearly all tho local manufnoturo is 
used up in tho rnlJcy, and a considerable quantity of cloth is 
imported from Bashnhr. Tho ordinary peasants wcBr while or 
black garments. Tho black dyo is obUsinod from tho root of o 
wild plant [borlo) nnd tho yellow dyo necossarj* for tho raiment 
of cerlaiu classes of monks from tho loavea of another inyaio), 

Tho goDoraiity of tho /iJmwA wear rod garments, madder for the 
tlyo being imported from ICtilu. Tlio local supply of wool is 
insufficient, and much is imported from Tibet whore it can bo 
purebasnd at 2s- »<>« (G fcacf.o nf'r*.) per rupco. Paper nsed to 
bo made in Spiii, but tlio manufacluro lias been for some timo 
discoDliiiued. A little p/a is sold to khamptrif. Very fow niou 
go away to Simla or Ki'ilu to procure work ; tho loro of homo is 
very strong in a Sptli man, and lio never lo.aves bis valley if ho 
can help it! OccJisionalli*, however, parlies of men sot off for 
liadflk, Basahir and Kfilii, and thoro dispose of tlioir wares re- 
ceiving payment either in monoj' or kind, 'i ho exports aro 
cereals, manufiieturod cloth, Inilf-brod ytila and ydts’ tails, 

Tbo iin{)ort 3 arc salt, madder, tobacco, lc.a from Lbilsa, bheep's 
wool, turquoises, amber, walor-pniJs and tho wooden vcBsoh from 
KnnAv/ar, coarse cloth, dying drug.s, soda and yenst froniLadfik, 

&ti<I iron from Sltindi nud KnuiiTVnr* Hufc^inost of tlio triiuo in 
these articles is in the hands of the lihatnpaft or J ibotnu traders, 
who perform sovorivl journcy.H botwoou Spiti nnd Tibet vui the 
Parang La in tho summer, while their wives and cliildrou 
remain in Spiti during that Eeason, taking care of their young 
stock. Tho nc-fcor-p-M dcserihod.in Part II J, Chapter Iv, 0., 

]S9 visit Spiiir 
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Ghaptet JV, D. f^'lie ,;«,'as or blackpmitliS of Spiti nvo skilful smiths j tUty 
Prices^ Weights Dinko pipes, tiiidcr-boxcs. bits, locks find keys, knives, choppers, 
end KcaSnrcB. and hoes, jilougitsliares ntid ebaim. Sonic of their work is of 
Commnni cations, qutvint iind inlriualu pattern. Tlio articles arc ^ouerally made 
uiaeT.-smiili>s. order, the smith receiving food and wages, and being supplied 

with the iron. Ouo of Ibo occupations of tho huzhan descend- 
ants of the married monks of Pin is supplying tho blacksmiths 
with charcoal. 


SECTION D.— PRICES. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

I’ricoo, The enrpUis grain is sold to Tibetans and Baslmhris, who 

uomo to fspiti at harvest timo to procure it, nt a nuiform price 
of two khah to tho rupee of each kind of grain, cxcopt mustard 
seed, which soils at ono khnf, or is bai’tored with them for salt, 
wool, cloth, and Cliiucso tea. 

The weight of a Ikal varius with tbu grain measured, uud 
bbo abovo prices put into x'-rti per ciipou uro ns follows : 





Sitf 

Uiiilu^ ... 



18 

Wheat ... 

• • 

• •• « 1 • 

... J8 

I'cas 

«•* 

••• 

CO 

Mitsumi i-uuO ... 

• •• 


10 

Uiiglmhcnt ... 


• • ( 

... 18 

Ulifiia ... 

, 


ai 


Earlier iu the year grain is doaror. 

Uiviug to tho uiiiiutoness of tho iiroa which has been trans- 
ferred bysalo or moitgago it is impossible to form an eslimato 
of tho value of land in tlio wnihi. Tho threo acres whioh w'eru 
sold between 1871 and 180J realized an averago of lis. 82 per 
aero and in the case of the ono mortgogo found existing in the 
latter year possession of ono ocro for a period of several ' 
yoars was to Ih^nidatc, nccordi/tg to tho agreement a debt ol 
Its. 40. 

ligcal mensuic. In Spiti tho Ichal is the measuro of giniti in u.so and is bused 

upon Ibo load a sliocp can carry. It contains 20 tho and a lhal 
of barley weighs 0 vers. 

Main roale through Spili. 

Comniuuiuuliou. 'I’bc route to Bpiti r/V tho llauita Pass aiid LuhnI, by which 
oiiicurs , and travellers gouorally outer tho troiiri, has beoii 
descrided in PuH HI, Ohaiilor lY, D. Tho main road, or piilh 
through ypili, crosses ilio river at Losur from thoi-iglit to tho 
left 'bank; thoro io-horo a Jhvla or 'twig bridge for foot* 
passengers and a ford for uniuinla. Tho path ivhipU is praoli* 
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uublu tlironglionl for Iiill-ponies keeps 
river, passing the following stages : 

stage. 

Losar ... ‘ ... ... 

, Kioto ... ... ... 

Kibblr ... • 

Nnia ... ... ... 

' Dankbsr .... ... ... ... 

Po 

Lari ... ... ... ... 


to Lliu 

left bank of tbo 

Chapter IT,' D. 


Miles. 

Fricosl'Weights 
and Measures, and 


Conuminication s. 




Commniiicalions. * 





... 102 
... 81 
... 14i 



.. 8i 


... 

... 10^ 



Lari is the lowest village in the Spiti Valley, but does not 
lie ou any of the paths which oSer means of exit from Spiti 
towards the south liy the passes oveP the Mtioirang raugo 
separating Spiti from Baahdhr. 


‘ These passes are the following : 

Rupi... ... Between Rdpi, ^iu tZJ/fa Paudra Bis, of 

' Kanitwar and Pin Kothi, in Spiti ; 

about 17,000 feet elovation. Very 
steep ; had road on Bas&hir side below 
tlio highest halting place. The men 
of Ih'n barter salt, borax, &o,, for iron 
with the Bneahiiis at the upper' halting 
place, which is a small plain. 

Bhabeh . . . Between the Bh&beh Valloy, in Canfiwar, 

and Fin Kothi, in Spiti. An easy pass, 
practicable for unladen (/hunts, and used 
by traders. About 17,000 feet eleva- 
tion. 


liipi ... ... Between Lipi, in KauAwar, and Pin 

Kothi, in Spiti; about 18,000 feet 
elevation. Said to be easy, but not 
used for more than a hundred years, as 
* use prohibited by the itajfis to prevont 
forays {see Gerara). 

lUtiniraug ... Between Mdni, in Spiti, and Sangndm, 

in Kandwar, according to <'Gerard 
' * 1 8,C1 2 feet elevation. Much snow ; road 

bad on Kanawar sido in some phioes. 

For the first three of these the path leaves the main road 
botwocu kaja (or Kazo) and Dankhar, and crosses by a jhula 
bridge from the left to the right bank of the Spiti River imuicdi- 
atoly above its juiiotion with the Piu. Ponies tiro swum noross 
the stream. The path then follows the loft boulc of the Pm up 
the rocky gorge at its mouth, and is a piooo of olovor t loug i 
UDskilldi engiucerlng work, upheld 'iu- places by 
props driven into tfe olifE. IV hem the open etumlry «boio.u 
reached the paths diverge to the three passoa.. 
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Chapter IV, D. The' path to the fourth pass, the Mnnirang, loaves the 
-*-r . . . main road betwoeu IJaukhar and Po, crossing the river fcoai 
andHwnnf ud right bank by tLjh&la bridge at Mdni, which is on ihe 

Communications, right bank. 

Coramuinctttwn*. Path# from Spiti into Ladak and Ghinesc Tibei. 


The Western Himaldya, which divide Spiti frbm Ladak 
and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes ; 

Tdkling-Ld or pass ... From Kioto, in Spiti, to Kupshu country 

in Laddk ; probably abont 18,500 feet 
olovation. 

Pdrang'Ld or pass ... From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Bdpshu, in 
■ Laddk ; elevation 18,500 foot according 
to Cnnninghani. 

Thoro would appear to be another pass more to the east 
than the F&rang-Ld, which was used by smugglers in former 
days, bnt is now oomplotely disnsed and forgotten. The very 
steep and rugged oharacter of the passes noticeable in tbo ontor 
Himalay&s disappears in tbo traus-Himalayan country, where 
the mountains' aro not exposed to heavy falls of rain. 

These passes over the Western Himalfiya can bo crossed by 
laden yahs and" ponies, — — * ~ 

G-enera?. 

It will bo seen from tbo abovo that to got^ to Spiti from 
Kdln yon either go round, through Basdbir territory and over 
the Bbdboh, or cross by iho Hnmta or Botang passes into the 
valley of iho Chandra in Liihcl, and tbonco ovor the Kunzam 
Pass into Spiti. Tbo latter route, which is tho ordinary one, 
involves four days’ marching through nuinhobitod wastes. Both 
1 outes are ordinarily closed by heavy snow from some time in 
October or he^nning of November till late in May, Between 
tho Bhdka or Bupi Pass, and tho Hnmta Pass, which must bo 75 
miles apart moasnring along tho ridge, thoro is no oommonly 
used means of orossiug the range which separates Spiti from 
Kdlu. It has been crossed at a point bettveen the head of the 
Cbota Shigri ravine on tho Cbnndrn, in Lahnl, and tho ridge 
which divides tho Maldna Ynlley from Mfinikaran, in Kdln., 
In 188S Mr. Louis Dane sent two men to explore this ronto' 
from Chandra eide, and they came out at Tos iu Kothi 
Kandur of Waziri Itiipi and reported the route easy with the 
exception of one glacier Subseqiiontly that offioor sncceoded 
himself in crossing direct from Spiti into Kulu by a high pass 
between tho Pin Valloy and source of tho Pdrbati ig AVa^iri 
Bupi. Both those routes, liowevor, aro too difficnlb to ho hronght 
into common use. It is, however, possible to got into or ontof 
Spiti in tho winter after the snow has bridged tbo river by a 
route along tho bed of tbo Spiti Biver. By this road the lower 
part'of Kandwar and tho plains of Tibet oan bo rcaohed by 
travellera in tho depth of tuo winter. 
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"i-.- Bridges over the torrents in'Spiti are rare. TIio people. Chapter -tV, O. 
tlierefore, are compelled to ford, and lives are frequently lost in „ . . 

consequence. At two points, above Kfija and beloiv Lithong, 

■where the mam stream is suddenly collected into a narrow 

channel by ridges of rock tdnga bridges have been ,erected for CommnnicationB. 

foot traffic, bnt the biggest timber in Spiti is too light for the 

construction of bridge passable by ydJli or ponies. ^elow^Mani 

the river rnns in a narrow channel, and is crossed in three places 

hyjhfila bridges 

'■ There are no restihoiises in Spiti, and there is no post office. 

Letters can only be sent from or to Spiti by special n^essengers. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 


Chapter V. B* 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

AflmintilrnlSon, 


The Nona oE Spiti exercise? jerlsdictien as a ’ magistrate ' 
under the Spiti Prontior llognlalion (I of 1873) wUh power to 
try all classes of olTonces except mnfdor, luit to piini.sh with fine 
only. Tie is not empoworod to try civil r.s.sos. JIo has to 
receive the land revenno from tlio village headmen, and is vr* 
sponsiblo for it.s aiife delivery in October of eneli year at the 
Knlti treasury, together with the amount, of the 'fines levied hy 
him. It is.olao'hi.s doty to innkn tlin .nneossnry nmongpiiipiits 
for afDoora visiting Spiti. FUr omolnments con.si.st of -/'jtlis of 
tho cn-sh Uhtilm land vovonno and of iho- whole or the ■pai'liolm 
OOS3 (5 per conti on tho land rovenuo levied in ndditionto it),' 
Tho pro.sont Nono, DoVxho Chhetan, lost his aye-aight in 1801,. 
and won tlioroforo relieved of hia duties which, during the’ 
minority of Ins son, are discharged by his younger brother, Tasln 
Ringohhen, n monk. 

p 

As in rjilhnl there nro no excise arrangements nnd no 
police. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

Naturo or rent or " According to Ala j op 11a)’, the king nr‘p?'j //)0 of Laliik 
ittjid-loTc under t)io prior to 18.39 look ns rovenuo for Spiti ]?.s. 396 cosh, 200 khah 
JlftjiiB in Fpiii, of grain, 100 manrim or iron crow-bars, 8-1 pieces of Hhvmniir 
cloth, and 182 reams {tihugu) of ’paper. Tho crow-baraj-or. tlirt 
iron to make them, came from Basdhir, and wore paid for out ofn 
common fund ; tho other inaiiufactnrod articles cair bo made in 
every house in the country. Tho paper was made from' tlvl; 
fibre of a small plant or grass which grows wild in abmidanee. 
Tho cloth is of very 'close te.vture, and very lasting. Spiti, also 
paid a tribute of trifling amount to tho Knjds of Hasiihir .nnd 
Iviilu, not in rcoognition in any sense of their aovercignty, bnt ' 
tor the privilege of free access for trading purposes, 

ilajor ITay’s neennut is, no doubt, gonornlly ncoarale, hn(- 
thero are some mistakes in it, priucipnll)’ ^Yith regard to the 
grain rovouiie, the iininro of which he doe.s not appear to havn 
fully nndevstood. Each holding was assnssnd with a Jlsed ■ 
number of measiiren of grain. Those assigned to the /nnnaa- 
terien paid in grain only at from fifteen to twenty f>nclij 
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and formed KotH Ghiiozhi ; those in other or hMIsa hothia paid Chapter V B. 

a little grain, and also sums of cash, doth, and paper, bat the _• * 

last two items were not assessed - on all holdings. The cash 
assessment of all the holdingsdn a village was, with very few w * 
esceptiOQS, the same, thongh thejioldipgs seem to have always nadw the 

diflfered to some extent in size ; the grain assessment varied from BfijSs iaSpitL 
one to ten lihuls according to the amount and quality of the land 
held. The grain items in khalsa leothis also had in many cases 
been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 
grain was called prii?, the nnassigned grain was oalled netal or 
barley tax.* The amount collected under the latter name on the 
king’s account must hare been more than £00 khals ; bnt pro- 
bably those figures Topresent correctly the amount which went 
to Lndfik, for the ^greater part of the grain OoUBctions ‘wore, 
spent year by year in Spiti in the king’s name in certain annual' 
aeremoniea and Slate diarges. This was 'the- old state of tilings, 
wtiioh Major Hay evidently ' did not folly comprehend, for he 
states in his report’thab SO' Ohinese families' settled in Spiti, 
paid O' tribute to China -of 200 hhala of grain, and thab an envoy 
from Tolang came to fetoh it. every year. Again; in another 
place, he -mentions that the aforesaid Chinese families go by the 
name of Ob’azf, and present annually SOO Mikh ' to the chief 
monastOiy-of Spiti. All this was a mistake ; the. CHuzi- families, 
were not Ghineae, hn6 the' m’en of Chhozhi.Kothi, the' revenn'e of 
whioh was aasigned'to'monasteries.- One 'of these' mo'nasferiSs, 
to which something less than 200 Md/s were assigned, was at 
Tolang in Chinese Tibet ; hence the story of tribnte to China. 

* • I • 

Prom 1839 to 184G tho Sikh {/tdnaddr at Laddk to^ok the Sjfcli raronne ad. 
revcniio of Spiti. For the first four years Rs. 2,000, plus two 
ponies and 25 sheep, wore exacted anonally. For the last three Sammarr aod Begn. 
years the cash was reduced to Hs, 1,031, bnt 100 iron crow-bars lar Setttoaient and 
were added, and the number of sheep increased to sixty. - A 
Sikh' force also- plundered the. valley in these ' years,' -In the 
antnmn of 1846 Mr. Vans-Agnew made a Summary Settlement,, 
that is,' ho fixed the amount of revenue to be paid .to Gfovern- 
ment at Es. 75S. JJo. records' were compiled of any kind, nor 
was' any report enbmitted. Wben relieved of the pressnre 'of 
the Sikh exactions,' the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 
fiscal arrangements. • 'Mr. Vans-Agnew, probably knew nothing 
of the grain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as he merely 
passe'd quickly through a part of the country .yand ,i£ he knew 
of the unassigned grain, he, no. doubt, intended to abandon it. 

Bat tho people considered the Bs. 753 to ha in place only of - 
the cash, ciobh, had iron formerly paid to the kings of Ladik, 
and divided itacoordingly with strict regard to the old fixed 
assessment. The assigned grain or p«» they paid as before to 
the monasteries, ^tCnd the hnassigned grain or netat to the repre- 
sentatiye of "Government; who for the first three years- was a 

• * t 

t « * M » ♦ ---I I , 


** Frwn jifl# (prononneed «») " hatloy ” and " Iftsl [' tax. 
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Chapter-V, B. teazir of llio Bnsiiliir and after that .vrnB tho hereditary 

Land oM Land Spiti, commonly called tlio ^Tono, Most of it tho Nono' 

BcvennOi expended in tlm maunor customary in time of tho kings, of 
SiMi rovonno ncl- Iji'diilc. Tlio balance he nppropriatod ns a perquisite of office. 
miuiBtration and This bulanco was not very large, as the amonnt paid by each 
orra^'cnionts mada somewhat reduetd whon the Hono took charge. 

ncRnlnrSctdoments At the Regular Sottlcment in 1851-52 Mr. Barnes maintained 
and fit dr ft Ilcri- the Government demnnd nt tho amount fi.ved by Mr. Vans- 
pion ot Betti omont. Agnow ; ho rcmninud nnawnvo of the grain payments, for ho 
never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major Hay’s report for his 
information, whicli in this respect was orroneoiis. He, however, 
sent np a inhuilditr to innlco out a rough kind of rent-roll 
or I'heKtU. This oflicial roiighl}' divided tho Rs. 753 upon 
all five l:othi» with roferenco to tho nnmber of holdings in 
each. Tic must havo he.ard of tho grain ]mymcnt, bnt ho 
was in a groat hurry, and sooms to liavo considered that 
tlioy could not bo "taken into ncconni ; po, without mak- 
ing any report to Mr. Barnes, ho made the holdings in 
Chhozhi pay as much cash as those of -other Icnlhin, thongh 
they paid ten limes as much grain. Not to pe-y the grain 
to the monasteries would havo been pacrilegPj and would 
have been resented by tho whole community, so tho Chhozhi 
men paid tho grain ns boforc, thongh with much grnmbling, 
which no officer of Government scorns to havo heard or under- 
stood. In 1SC2 Mr. Lyall submitted a report, in which ho 
rocommonded that tho pun or assigned grain, with thnt part 
of tho no'-thai or nunssigned grain which was annually Jovoted to 
1 oligioas pnrposos, .should bo lamped logothcr, and tho sdm total 
redistributed equally by tho peoplo on all holdings, and that 
tho remainder of tho no’-t/mf should bo remitted, and tho None 
remunerated for tho loss of this and other unauthorized coUec- 
lions by an ttinwi or grant out of tho roveuno of Rs. 100 or 
150. These proposals wcio not fully understood by officers 
who had never seen tho connlry, and no doGnito orders" wore 
passed for somo years. ISrcntnally tho Nono got an indni, and 
was given to understand thnt he roust not colloct tho no'-thnl ; 
tho monasteries wore left to collect tho jnm as before, bnt it 
was not formally at least ivcoguized ns assigned rovonuo,^ This 
did not reliovo tho Chhozhi men of their grievance, bnt in fact 
made it worso by oompavison, for it was tho hhiUsa holhie to 
whom tho nelal was remittod. Mr. Forsyth, tho Cominissioner 
of tho Division, ngaiu reproscntoil their enso to Governinout 
.inl8G6:and as Itovisiou of Sctl1ctq,cnb had then commenced, 
Mr. Lyall was directed to go to fjpiti and redistribnto tho 
rovenno so ns to get rid of their gricvniico. Mr. Forsyth also 
Tocommendod tho revival of a part of tho uetal collections (which 
had praoticiilly ceased only for a year or two) to form a fanil 
from whioh to pay tho lamltUdms of Icotliin, and tho grant of an 

Tho 400 2ul7i (Train wliicb Major Hay cnlioiis ai taken hy tlio irotfw >" 
OXC0B4 pf Its, 7fi8 in 1848, and ns colloctcd ngain in 1610, were tliC iirtni coWectiow 
not tho produco of tho Gorcnimcnt land at Hniikn. 
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'increasecl inani at six' annas in tlie rnpea on tho revenae. of Chap'ter 

Spiti‘t<i tlia Nono. These prophsals. were approved. Eventu- Ti j “Tr- 3 

ally Mr. Lyall revised the no'~tkal oollecfcions not in pait, but in ^ 

whole, and drew np a plan for its expenditure which embodied Sikii -reTanne nd- 

aYiciont custom for Uie most part, but introduced an allowance of nmiatratioa and 

.40 to each of the five paipos’or headmen of kothis. The 

grieVatfcO of the men of 'Ohhozhi kothi was removed by redistri-Begaln^SatH^manta 

batioa-'of thb 'cash' assessment; more' than half their cash and at first Rnri- 

ravenne beinw taken off their shbniders and distributed 'upon “i®" Settlement. 


t1i'd''oblier hothis. 
waS'as follows : 


The plan for the expenditure of the na-thal 


Khal, Thi. 

(1.) Espoadilare On the Gnnchana Fair 50 11 

(2.) Grant to tlie Oankbfar I-imds SO 0 

(3.). CoQsninod by tho loading men of SpiU when 
I ' they meet to settle accoonts 1*0 20 0 , 

(4.) Gaponditnre on the Dankhar November Fair SO 0 

(0.) Allowance to gatpos of loihin (in lien of mis- 

oellanoons perquisites) ... 200. 0 

(G.) ^s^onditnre on.a ihirdfair ... ... ... 20 0 

(7.) AUofvance,to the Togoohi or Patwaci... ... 40 0 

(8.) Do. . to an iiiterprotcr ... 40 0 

, (0.) Do. I to two ohankiddrs in Phi koffti ... G 0 

Total ... 45C 11 . 

The vQsuIu of the. operations at revision iu 1871 was a 
revenue composed as follows : . 

‘ ' Us. 

Cosh iUiaha Us. 753, ostignod flu. 30) 

Ne’-tlial 4S6 kkais, oqnivaleutto 22S 
Pun 1.402 ), I, n 


' Total cash ... lifSl 

Tlie was levied by the monasto'ries in the 'folldwing 
.proportions : — * . . 

Khal. Till?. 


Dankliar ... 

Tabo 

Ki 

Tang-gyut ... 
Pin 


331 11 ■ 

108 ... 14 
433 4- 

349 ' 8 

81 10 


Total 


1,414 


The yemaiuing hikhala being paid, to'au old iam^y* of as- 
trologers, and 40 to the Pitu pipnastorym Ladak. Tho gram 

collections consist entirely of barley» 
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At the HeTiaiou of Settlement in 1891 it was found that 
while the total amount of cii‘)h revonno remained ns fixed in 
1871 the umonnt of na’‘</iaZ and pun collected differed from 
the amount thon fixed. As regards the ne*-thal the Jeotht gat- 
pos had been loft to colloot their annual allowance of 40 khah 
of barley a head themaelres without assistance from the. Nono- 
or the village gatpns who collect the cash revenne and the 
remainder of the ne’-thaf, with the result that they were able 
to levy only 122 instead of 200 Jihnl$. Of tho balance of tho 
n6*‘thal only 243 hhala were realized^ so that tho ne'-thal 
collections amonnted to 865 Tchala (cash value Rs. 188) in place 
of tho 457 Tthalt fixed at revision. 


On the other hand, the quantity of pun collected on ncconnt 
of the old cnltivation was fonnd to be more than the amonnt 
stated above by 264 Ithals. The greater portion of the excess 
wenttothePin monastery, tho pttn of which was discovered 
to be 228 Jihals instead of 81^ as returned at rovision, and the 
remainder of the excess was shared by the Daukhar, Ki and 
Tang-gynt monasteries. It is improbable that there was any 
real inoroaso in theyiun collected by the Pin monastol'y, and the* 
explanation of the difference is that tho people of Pin Tiolhi 
who pay it wero afraid that the contribution might be interfered 
with if acknowledged, aud thoroforo concealed tlio true amonnt 
when the matter was inquired, into in 1871, bnt having seen that 
as the result of the inquiry then made the allowances to the 
other monasteries were maintained, they thought it best at the 
settlement of 1891 to state the true amount of pun that they 
paid. It was also found that the p.iym=tat of 40 khnU as pun 
to the Pita monastery had been commuted to a cash pay* 
ment of Rs. 3. 

The now cultivation, amounting, as noted in Chapter IVi Ai 
to 27 acres, was found to pay Rs. 5 in cash to the common fnnds 
of the Tcothis in whioh it lay, and in addition 36 Ithais of grain,' 
value Rs. 18, part of it to the kathi fands, bat too greater portion 
as pun to tho monasteries. ^ 

The vaiae of tho produce of the vtaziti per acre, if tho 
prices and rates of yield given in provioas obapters is oerraot, is 
as follows ; 


Boxloy ... 

tif 

••• 


III 

111 


11* 

16 

Whoat ... 

1st 

• It 

■ 11 

111 

««• 

'll* 

*«• 

IS 

Foas ... 


111 

tl« 

• •• 

111 

111 

• I* 

9 

Mnefatrd 


111 

•11 

fll 

1*1 

• 11 

111 

18 

Bnokwhcal 


Ml 

111 

111 

»»• 

• 11 

111 

9 

China ... 

• •• 

lit 

• ll* 

•«1 

lit 

ll* 

• II 

101 


These values applied, to the orop ,retara of the tbaxtri' 
ombodying the resd tof the crop inspection of 1391 'give, as ths - 

{ irioe of the grosalprodnoe, Rs. 16,930. , Tho reut'taked hy d't 
BrUdlovd- being Indf. the gross prodnoe sabjeot to & dedaotion on j 
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aoconnb o£ payment ia kind to tke blacksmith, the half net Chapter V'/s. 
asset share to which Grovernment is entitled was taken as in — * . ~ 
the rest of the district at 22 per cent, of the gross revenue. I«nd‘ 

The half net asset /ama demandable in Spiti thus would bo -n 
Bs. 3,726, which is doable the value of the revenue now taken in- tletneht ^ irai. ° * 
olading cash, na'-ikal, and pun. 

Bnt it is clear that snob an assessment — ^higher than that 
of .many of the rich villages in the Kdlu tabsil — conld not be 
imposed in a conntry like Spiti. Where the crops are inferior, 
the grazing ground is limited, fuel and fodder are scarce, build- 
ing timber is almost* unobtainable, and the inhabitants have 
not derived, and are never likely to derive, any advantage from 
the development of trade which has occurred elsewhere under 
British rnle. The conclusion arrived at in 1891 after a care- 
ful inspection of the Spiti villages was that no increase should 
he taken on the existing revenue except on aoconnt of new cul- 
tivation; 

The allowances to the monasteries were maintained at the 
amonnt they were then found to he. Those of the Ki, Tang- 
gyut'and Dankhar monasteries had only been slightly modi- 
ned since the revision of 1871, while that of Taho remained 
Unaltered, and it was clear that the pun of the Pin monastery 
had previonsly been understated. Where new cultivation was 
found paying a grain assessment to a monastery the payment was 
oontinned as pun, and an allowance was made for this in the calcu- 
lation of the additional cash khdha assessment. As the result of 
these changes and additions, the amonnt of the proposed assess- 
ment composed of assigned grain stands at 1,701 hhah, value 
Bs. 85 1, as compared with 1,462 Jthals, value Bs. 73 1, at the revi- 
Bion of 1871. It may here be noted that na’-ttal and pun, or 
hu»/are practically aynonymons: the former meaning ''grain 
tmE’’ and the latter “debt,” “obligation.” Bun is- applied by 
the people to both the seonlar and the religious payment, the 
former beiug distinguished as Jehar-Jeyi bun, or the “fort 
due” and the latter as gonpai bun, or the “ monastery due.” 

As Government has no great interest in the na^-ihal the 
decrease that had occurred might have been accepted, bat that 
the gatpos would have been the chief sufferers. The five knthi ' 
gatpos are the advisers of the None when he sits in judgment 
on offenders or administers the affairs of Spiti ; they^ were 
required to abandon certain perquisites in consideration of 
receiving each a grain allowance of 40 khalt from the ne*~tkal ; 
and it was ascertained that they had actnally abandoned 
these perquisites. It was therefore decided to restore the 
ne’-thalto the full amount fixed at revision, and to direct the 
Nono to realize the 200 khals for the pafpoa along with the rest of 
the na’-thaldn futnre, Siud to consider their allowaUces as.a first 
ohatgo dhthe fund. None of the new oultivation was fonnd 
cbMg^wiiibiuiy paymentr Im a> namber ofvdllagea 
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whicli ni'a regolarlj visited by Bashabris and Ttbofcnns" for tbo 
purchase of grain at harvest' time n strong desire was ospressed 
to have th0 na‘-thal commuted to casli, but ua in other villages' 
the people preferred to'Oontinue the present arrangement, and 
the None i>Iso was in favor of collecting- in kind, no change- 
was mado in this respect. The portion of the proposed - assess* 
luont consisting of na-lhal is the same as was fixed at revision, 
457 kkals, value Rs. 229. 

The present cash assessident amounts to Bs. 82-1, including 
the rovenno on new onltivation and tite sum to which thp grain 
payment tO' the Pita monastery in-Ladak was'commnted ; an 
increase of 4 per cent, on • the revision cash jumn. The total - 
value of tho revenue is — 

Bs.- 

Cast *«• 4** AS* ••• 82t 

ly'o'-tlial ■>* »•» 229 

Pun «*• ••• t«4 *»• tit BSO 

Total 1,003 

an inoroase of 9 per cent, on the valno of the revenue, Bs. 1,751> 
as ostimateti at revision, but of 8 per cent, only on the value of 
the actual rovonuo paid, Bs. I, Sal, sapposing the Pin monastery 
contributiou to have been- then loviod, but concealed. The 
inoidonoo of the now revenue is Re. l*7-9 per aero of cultiva- 
tion. 

In accordance with a universally ospressed desire not only 
the cash revenue, but also the na’>tkal aud the pua woro distribut- 
ed within the villages not as previously by jcnlas or Ithang- 
chhen-pds’ holdings with littlo or no I'eforanco to urea, but 
according to the aroa of each holding. As the ' result of this it 
was arranged that the pim which had hitherto boon colldctod 
direct from the peopio by the limds shonld in f nturo bo culloct- 
ad by tba vUlagii gotpe •who collaeta tha ceob o£ tUa laud tovenne. 

Cesses >voro imposed at revision amounting to 8 per' cent, 
on the land revenue, of which GA-' per cent, represented the' 
Nono's paeholra, and the remainder a sohool and harkdra cess. 
Sabsequently, on the impo-sitioh of a local rate in the district, 
the amount duo on thisaocount- on the revenue of Spiti'was 
calonlnted and demanded/bnt ns there was no paiodri or other 
rovenno oQlcial in the ttaziri, and none wont there to effeot a 
distribution of the' rate, the • Nono devoted his pachotm to'^lhb' 
payment of part of it, realizing the balance from the Icothi common ' 
funds. 

The^essoa now loviud are tho following: 

Ks.- a.'p. 

Local -rAto I CIS ■«» ail It! 9 IB ■ 

Pachotm to tho 17000 «f« ••• ICC 6 0 *0 , 

reiTrSr cess 1*0 ••• CIS 2 0 

• • ^ *■ ** 

fft» ••• 


VUbI 


17 35 -4. 
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Tlie 6 per ceafe. cess was deemed snGScient teuunera- OhapterT, B. 
tion for the lJouo who bad np till .1891 had to devote bis ‘ — - , 

jtackoira to Ibe payment of tba local rale. The village gal]^s 
wbo actually oollect tbe casb revenue .and the na’-thal enjoy Bevision of Set* 
emoluments wbicb are made up of perquisites^ and include uementi of 1891. 
exemption from certain kinds of begat. Tbe Tcothi galpos have 
nobbing to do with the collection of the land revetme, and receive • 
theallowances mentioned in previous paragraphs in consideration 
of serving on ttie Nono’s jury. A lower rate of patwdr cess 
was fixed than io taken in the district^ bnt it was considered 
sulficiently high for such a tract as Spiti. 

Of the cash revenue of Ds. 824 assessed on a total cultivated 
area of Ij*287 acres the amount payable to Governmeutis Rs. 781 
n.<!sosscd on an area of 1,228 acres, tho revenue, Bs. 43, of the 
remniniug area of 39 acres, being assigned. 
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CHAPTER TI. 


OniBP V1LLA9ES. 

Tlioro ia no place in Spiti wortlfT tlio name o£ town, lint > 
BOtno of t-lio linmlota aro conaiderablo doatcrs of lionses. Some 
of tliom, noteably Riber aui Danklf*^**, ^ra very piotnrcsqaoly 
eitanted. Ki monastery ia also a very striking collection of 
hnildingfl. 

Danklinr, tlio capital of Spiti, ia n larfie village, 12,774- feet 
nboro the sea, built on n spar or bluff trhioh stands onfc into the 
main valloy and ends in n precipice. I'ho softer parts of this hill 
have boon worn nwny, leaving bloPhs nnd colnmna of a hard 
conglomcrato, among which tlio hoiiaos aro porrhod in enrionn 
and inconvenient positions. On Ihotop of nhUliaolnrgohouan 
known as tho fort, which, with somo cultivntcd land nttnehod, 
Tio'longs to ijtovornniont. On a po’int Vno ’ivYft 'lowor down i® 
a largo monastery. Tho aspect of whole place is very 
picturesque. It lioa boon tho scat of Government of tho country 
from tiino immemorial, . 
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List of Villaffes in Wasiri Spiti, Tahsil Ktilu, Kongra Lislrict. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Tlio following eitrncls fram a Diary sabmittod by Mr. li. W. Dfino, C. S . in Angnst 1831, ore of , 
intGrastm sliouing that tliu innin ridgo of tbo central liimulayuB b.'tM'Ccn KCIu on Uio one sidit imd 
L&hul and Spiti on tlio otiicr can bo cros'pd clmnhpro tlmn by way of tlio great pas«C3 i-ucli oa Uio 
Itliotang, llHinta and Ibiboli. Tho ronlo tol on by Mr. Dnno aii<! an 'cnlircly now one, and, an far ««• u' ■ 
frriowu, lias not been attomptod by any tnirctler, Dnropcan or Xativo, since Mr. Daiie’j timo. 

•Kii olnjast — Kibborto Uangrig, 12,ri00 foot. Hoad not rcp.'kircd. On this stage I am sorrj 
to say lli-it tno women and n ninn ucro drowned wliilc trying to ford the Spiti llitcr to t'lvu itiem. 
Bolvos II round of .ibout tno indca by tlio Sanghn bridge I constrocted Iicio in.*-! yeav. With 
them neiit three loads and nil my money and Uic Gorernmeut contingent ndrnnee. 'J'hr bridge, 
\vhich is tho hist bridge pnsaablo by horses and cnitlo crer erected in Kpili, was constructed in July 
Inst} car. '1 Iw bciiirs were cntricd from Chiba to the lienit of the Bpiti ttierr and thence floitod 
dosvn. Tho mndwiiy is sis feot niilo, iind thoagb, of course, light, the bridgo is qnito tlrong t-nongh 
to meet all the ie«itifromcnts of the Inc-il iialllc, and i« tho greatest boon to tlie peppTc. Tlic loss of 
tho till CO coolies slioua the danger to which llio iunplo svero c.spo'cd, and wtiicli ii limy cho-c they 
con n'lw asuid b} using the bridge ah nearly all do. 'J'be aniiiinl less of human end niiiinnl life diic,l 
totlie rivfiB 111 t-jiiti IS very huge, niid the s.lndo of tliih con be pierenttd if liovemincnt is willing 
to sniictioii llt>‘ cooFtmciion of two or flit ee I'glit wire biispensioii brhlgos. T would suggest ono at 
Kioto, about tiO fc’t span, one at hithoiig about ilO feet span, onn at Tuiigti on the Pin nhuiit 100’ 
feet span, mid oini at .Muth on the J’fn about 100 feot spun. If tho espense of coustmeting bridges 
paitalilc to uninvil tradlc IS tint great, at nil} lute n sunt of Us. 2,000 or 0,000 would .'iiillco to put, 
up light biulsesou the ji.iWa piinnpUi good cimugb for men and i-heep to cross, and h'ira''S nod 

foiilil bwim. My idea is to hare tno Inilf-incU wire huspensioii ropes. Proin thoso hung' 
2 -incli phinha, 5 feet long bj lb incbeswide. The phuiba to bo snspended length wbe. Ar tho nnint" 
of juuttion cross lavra of wood (J iiichch thick into which the pbiul.a idiould be let. On oaeh rro.'s bur; 
Inivc two lion rt ijilos or niigbolis. Through tho ove- of ihei>i< p.iss suong tcleginph s*ir.’, hiting tbi*. 
over tliM sn ipension ropes, 'j hrso chiiina I'light be mppl.menttd tij elnsu iacings of willow twig 
ropes, which would soivo as a railing and jiresvnt peoplu fidling thiough, end alto Mipport tho planks. 
The priiiciplo is piecircly tho same ns that of tho present jUAJ'U, but instead of ilio lollew twig 
Ruspousion lopes, wliitli aro alwn}E< lirent.irg mid prteipilating people into the water, wc rhonld hait- 
hnbst'intial wne lopes, which could, of coiirec, bo sin'tchcd iimeh Hatter, nnil ho jircient in u gi tat ox-’ 
tout the iiisiy dip in the ecnlre. Jiihtond of Itio slippery twig rope to sr.ilk on, v>o should liurca 
Bubstnnti.il ]ilanh 18 inches wide. Hy ninking the plunks 0 feet long they could be easily portable 
on yJt'i and tho roadway would bo stroiiscr tlinn it would be if longer pfankh wore used. 'Ilio short, 
planks would also tahu thu hend of tho bridge lictler. lliiginecra niny pcilmps Inngli it\ tin- ides, 
but 1 should likd to bo allowed to make mi expcriiimiit et any rate. 


Ctfi A'l'iint— My intention was to try ami got back into KhIii by tho Ikitt&ng Knklli and the 
liclgo betwuen this at tho bead of the light branch of the Ikirbali. 1 tliercforo ascended the 
Xitiininiidiiba Sriition. ]7,(>18 feet, mid feel ■■alHicd thnt the route is pasbitble. The Itnttang Kiilnh 
would have to be forded ihreo times about six miles from Itmigrig, and the coolies, srho, of etinrse did 
not believe in the possibility of any ronto iHuiig opened up Ihore^ said they could not fowl at 'this 
Bcason. They admitted that if tho netnh was Hifely forded, horses ami jaits could bo e.ssilv t.s'kcn to 
tlio bead of tho pass. Owing to tlio nnfortnnato loss of life on dtli, 1 did not like to iu°is(, and so" 
gave np tho idea, tlioiigh I feel ccitniii that tho lidgo can bo crossed, and that it is not more than 
17,600 feet or 18,000 feot, i. r., nliont the height of tho Ikswangia, which is the main route to 
Unnlo mid Guitokli and lliu Chang Thnng, f e., noithem plniii wool and laiaiim districts. Tho roofe 
would lie four m.itclies shortor than ihiit by Losar and tho Uamtn.nnd about ten nmrohes shorter than 
that by tho Bsrii blclia to Sultiinpur, and tliiro would only bo one p.’iss to Ci*oss after tho rnranglo 
It would also stipjily iho great want of a direct route from Kfilii to the heart of Spiti. . ^ , 


tifh Aiiitiist. — ^Itangrig to Lithong, 1S,200 foot. 

7th .lvj«-.f.-Lithotig to Killing on tho Kii, 12,100 feet. Tlio wattlo hiidgo bolow l.iiboii.r is i,,' 
tv dangerous condition, iiud tin- wliolp joad fioin Ural to Knhng i.s di^gmcctully bad 1 b -Tievo M..,* t * 
am tho only officer sinco Mr. r.ynll who has visited tho rii? Valley, and “ifu mky a,»on 
shameful State of the cowmnuicatioiis 1 found existing there. Tn places thoro aro nntmxil diffirnlf 
to contend with, but even these could bo made easier if n little tronblu «--• taken T}^ fnl-t ™ 
road lias never bo-sa touclicd, and is dangerous cveo for foot passengers tiininghont. ” '* *”'^1 

Stii Aoyui/ — On arriving at ICnling I fonnd that tho jftrtto over tho ramolnn vcl.rM. xt- n .v 

of the 2iid Guikhaa had reported to mo as being in a ruinous condition, hod^ bro'tcm Tho Wn^was 




